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-^-Airr, 


FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND'S  FOREIGN 
MISSIONS  COMMITTEE. 


REPORT  made  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev,  J.  Fairlev  Daly,  B.D.,  Deputies 
appointed  to  visit  the  Missions  of  the  Church  in 
India, 

TO    THE 

Foreign  Missions  Co7nmittee  of  the  Free  Church  of 

Scotland. 


Your  Deputies  to  India  beg  to  lay  the  following  Report,  on  the  work  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland's  ]Missions  there,  before  the  Committee  : — 

We  have  divided  the  Report  into  three  parts. 

The  first  includes  what  we  have  thought  it  needful  to  say  about  our 
Mission  work  in  general,  and  discusses  such  questions  as  the  locality  and 
extent  of  country  occupied  by  our  Missions  in  India,  the  classes  of  people 
to  whom  we  try  to  carry  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  the  methods  we  emplo}'. 
Under  this  first  head  we  have  felt  it  right  to  lay  before  the  Committee 
at  some  length  our  impression  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  education  as 
a  factor  in  Mission  work,  and  our  ideas  of  what  the  defects  in  our  Evan- 
gelistic Missions  are. 

The  second  division  deals  with  each  Mission  seriatim,  and  the  suo-o-es- 
tions  we  make  for  the  better  organisation  of  the  district,  save  in  one  or 
two  details  where  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  have  all  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Mission  Council  in  charge  of  each  Mission. 

The  third  division  contains  suggestions  for  the  better  organisation  of 
Missions  under  Mission  Councils,  the  relation  of  these  Councils  to  the 
Missionaries  under  their  control,  and  to  the  Home  Committee,  and  some 
suggestions  about  the  local  finance  arrangements  of  each  Mission. 

Your  Deputies  cannot  help  expressing  their  thankfulness  at  the  oppor- 
tunity given  them  for  seeing  and  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 


great  Mission  ■work  of  their  Church  in  India.  They  have  seen  Mission 
work  growing  and  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  a  Native  Church  taking 
visible  extent  and  increasing,  devoting  itself  in  some  cases  to  hearty 
Evangelistic  work,  and  they  have  rejoiced  to  observe  the  beginnings  of 
self-support.  Everywhere  they  have  seen  their  Missionaries  enjoying 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  labouring, 
and  their  unselfish  and  devoted  work  appreciated  by  the  most  eminent 
and  thoughtful  members  of  the  European  and  Native  official  class. 

Your  Deputies  have  to  say  that  in  the  Keport  now  submitted,  they 
deal  only  with  the  Missions  as  they  saw  them,  and  have  not  thought  it 
their  duty  to  discuss  their  past  history.  They  feel,  however,  that  this 
mode  of  statement  may  lead  to  a  somewhat  Avrong  impression,  both  of 
their  Missionaries  abroad,  and  of  the  past  work  of  the  Committee  at 
home,  and  this  impression  may  be  increased  on  reading  the  changes  pro- 
posed at  the  various  Mission  centres. 

Our  Mission  work  has  vastly  increased  within  the  last  forty  years, 
and  on  one  side  has  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  Educational 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government.  Our  Missionaries  in  the  old  days 
were  accustomed  to  combine  the  Evangelistic  and  the  Educational  sides 
of  our  Mission  in  a  manner  not  possible  now,  owing  to  the  pressure  of 
the  Government  University  and  Upper  School  systems,  which  has  com- 
pelled them  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  the  Educational  side,  and 
to  give  an  amount  of  time  and  strength  to  prepare  their  students  for 
examinations  which  was  not  required  in  the  earlier  days.  In  former 
times  one  man  could  attend  equally  well  to  both  sides  of  the  work,  but 
the  engrossing  claims  of  Education  render  this  impossible  now.  "\Ve 
need  one  set  of  men  to  take  the  Educational,  and  another  to  take  the 
Evangelistic  side. 

Neither  the  Missionaries  abroad  nor  the  Committee  at  home  have 
been  blind  or  indifferent  to  the  fact  above  noticed.  The  Mission  Councils 
at  Bombay,  Nagpur,  Calcutta,  and  Madras  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
Committee  to  give  more  largely  for  their  Evangelistic  work.  The  Com- 
mittee, on  the  other  hand,  have  always  felt  the  work  to  be  growing 
beyond  their  resources,  and  lack  of  means  has  prevented  them  doing 
what  they  wished.  During  Colonel  Young's  Convenership,  however, 
much  was  done  to  increase  the  Evangelistic  side  of  the  Mission,  and  two 
resolutions  of  Committee  attest  the  fact  that  the  Committee  have  had  it 
in  mind  to  curb  the  Educational  side,  until  the  Evangelistic  has  been 
brought  into  line  with  it. 

Most  of  the  suggestions  made  will  only  carry  out  the  policy  which 
has  in  these  years  past  guided  the  Committee. 


I.-GENBRAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  CONDITIONS 
AND  METHODS  OP  OUR  MISSION  "WORK  IN  INDIA. 


1.  The  Vastness  of  the  Field. 

We  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the  vastness  of  the  Mission- 
ary enterprise  of  our  Church  in  India,  with  the  high  position  almost 
viniversally  accorded  to  our  Missionaries  amongst  their  brethren  of  other 
Missions,  and  with  their  devotion  to  the  work  given  them  to  do  by  the 
Church.  Our  Church  has  not  contented  itself  with  laying  hold  on  one 
district  of  India  and  concentrating  its  efforts  on  evangelising  its  inhabi- 
tants. It  has  grasped  the  centres  of  four  of  the  eight  great  Provinces 
into  which  British  India,  in  the  widest  extent  of  that  word,  is  divided, 
and  these  four  contain  almost  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population.  It 
has  not  one  but  four  distinct  Missions,  eacli  in  districts  and  among 
populations  which  have  little  in  common  with  each  other. 

Our  Mission  centres  in  Western  India  are  at  Bombay  and  Poona,  the  twin 
capitals  (the  one  with  a  population  of  774,000,  and  the  other  of  129,000)  of 
a  district  which  includes  124,000  square  miles,  more  than  all  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  has  a  population  of  16i  millions.  In  Eastern  India  we  are 
placed  in  Calcutta,  which,  with  suburbs  on  both  sides  of  the  Hoogly,  has  a 
population  of  872,000,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  districtwhich  includes  193,000 
square  miles  (as  large  as  France),  and  has  a  population  of  70  millions, 
or  more  than  twice  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In 
Southern  India  our  Mission  has  its  centre  in  Madras  city,  with  406,000 
inhabitants,  the  capital  of  a  district  Avhicli  includes  141,000  square  miles, 
and  has  a  population  of  31  millions.  In  Central  India,  our  headquarters 
are  at  oSTagpur,  which  has  a  population  of  98,300,  and  is  the  capital  of  a 
region  of  84,450  square  miles,  with  10  millions  of  inhabitants.  Our 
Missions  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  543,000  square  miles,  and  among 
a  population  of  127  millions.  And  we  have,  besides,  two  outlying 
Missions — one  in  the  State  of  Haidarabad,  which  includes  80,000  square 
miles,  and  has  a  population  of  10  millions;  and  the  other  in  the 
Haidarabad  assigned  districts  (Berar),  Avhich  include  17,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  2|-  millions. 

This  vastness,  while  it  impresses  the  imagination,  and  stimulates  the 
activity,  both  of  the  Church  at  home  and  of  its  workers  abroad,  is  not 
without  its  disadvantages.  These  various  Missions  are  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  and  the  Missionaries  at  one  centre  know  little  of  the 
work,  the  trials,  the  encouragements,  and  the  details  of  successful  methods 
of  other  centres.  We  have  no  one  Mission  in  India;  we  have  four 
Missions,  so  separate,  amidst  such  different  surroundings,  that  there  is 
not  a  common  esprit  de  corps,  and  there  has  never  been  any  common 
meeting  together  in  conference  on  the  simple  basis  of  belonging  to  one 
Home  Church.     Our  Free  Church  has  limited  resources,  and  the  number 
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of  its  India  ^Missions,  and  their  great  distance  from  each  other,  makes  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  support  any  one  of  them  adequately.  Help  given 
to  one  is  no  increase  of  strength  to  another.  It  has  become,  and  is,  a 
recognised  duty  to  assist  each  impartially  when  the  liberality  and  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  the  Home  Church  render  extension  possible ;  but  the 
very  impartiality  of  assistance  makes  each  Mission  comparatively  weak. 
This  dispersion  of  effort  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  the  concentration 
of  work  exhibited  in  such  wonderfully  successful  Missions  as  those  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  around  Lahore,  of  the  American 
Episcopal  INIethodist  jMission,  which  has  its  centre  at  Bareilly,  and  in 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  jNIethodist  Mission  among  the  Khasi  Hills,  It  is 
necessary  to  lay  some  stress  on  this  dispersion  of  missionary  effort,  for  it 
is  one  of  the  conditions  under  which  our  Missionaries  work;  and  this 
being  the  case,  no  real  comparison  can  be  made  here  of  the  relative  work 
of  jMissions  by  mere  counting  the  number  of  Missionaries  and  then 
summing  up  the  visible  results  of  their  Avork.  In  the  one  case,  twenty 
Missionaries  may  be  stationed  in  tlie  same  district,  where  each  one  is 
working  into  his  neighbour's  hands,  and  where  a  combined  and  a  con- 
tinuous missionary  effort  is  possible  ;  in  the  other  the  same  number  may 
be  distributed  over  six  far-separated  centres,  working  in  comparative 
isolation.  It  is  manifest  that  the  same  results  cannot  be  expected  in 
each  case.  The  latter  represents  the  conditions  under  which  our  Free 
Church  Missionaries  work. 

This  difficult}'  is  increased,  in  a  Avay  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  by 
the  fact  that  our  Avork  as  at  present  carried  on  is  largely  educational,  and 
that  our  educational  Missionaries,  under  present  circumstances,  are  not 
able  to  render  much  assistance  to  our  Evangelistic  staff. 

This  lack  of  concentrated  effort  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  work  in 
India,  and,  we  fear,  cannot  easily  or  at  once  be  remedied.  It  is  shared 
by  all  those  Missions  Avhich  were  earliest  in  the  field.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that,  when  Missions  began  in  India,  the  Governments  of  the 
day  were  bitterly  opposed  to  jVIission  work,  and  Missionaries  were  few 
and  far  between.  Our  pioneer  Missionaries  made  long  preaching  tours, 
and  were  glad  to  get  permanent  settlement  where  they  could.  Other 
^Missions  which  entered  India  later  were  able  to  select  localities  and  con- 
centrate their  efforts.  Our  Church  Mission  work  had  taken  root  in 
several  widely  distant  places  long  before  the  time  came  when  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  the  selection  of  one  or  two  definite  centres  Avhere 
there  was  a  prospect  for  continuous  and  concentrated  work. 

Are  we,  then,  to  give  up  any  of  our  Mission  centres,  and  distribute 
the  men  and  means  expended  on  it  among  the  others  ?  After  long  and 
anxious  thought,  your  Deputies  are  constrained  to  answer  this  question  in 
the  negative.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  to  retire  from  any  part  of 
the  Mission  field,  and  we  can  see  no  centre  which  could  be  given  up 
without  present  loss  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  without  the  abandonment 
of  future  strategic  advantages.  But  we  would  most  earnestly  ask  the 
Committee  and  the  Church  to  see  that  their  work  of  extension  in  the 
future  does  not  lie  in  increasing  the  number  of  centres,  but  in  consolidat- 


ing,  bj  increase  of  men  and  money,  the  possibilities  of  work  at  all  tlie 
centres  already  occupied.  One  or  two  outlying  stations  might  well  be 
abandoned  or  transferred,  and  these  we  shall  mention  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  details  of  each  Mission  district. 


2.  Our  Free  Church  Mission  has  selected,  for  the  most  part,  AVork 
IN  THOSE  Fields  where  Mission  "Work  is  hardest. 

Its  principal  centres  are  in  the  largest  cities  of  India — in  Calcutta, 
which,  -with  its  suburbs,  has  nearly  900,000  inhabitants  ;  in  Bombay,  with 
its  population  of  774,000  ;  in  Madras,  with  its  406,000  ;  and  in  Poona  and 
Nagpur,  which  stand  fifteenth  and  twentieth  on  the  list  of  India's  great 
cities.  We  leave  it  to  others  to  gi^■e  the  reasons,  the  fact  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  statistics  of  India  Missions,  that  the 
Mission  work  is  enormously  more  successful  among  the  villages  than  in 
great  centres  of  population.  Other  jMissions  have  their  centres  in 
great  cities:  but  the  Free  Clmrcli  of  Scotland's  Mission  has  concentrated  its 
work  on  the  city  population  as  no  other  missionaiy  organisation  has  done. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  neglected  village  and  district  work. 
The  Santal  and  Bethel  Missions  are  purely  village  work.  The  Calcutta 
jSIofussil  (rural)  work  Avas  largely  district  work.  Madras  has  its 
Chingleput,  and  Nagpur  its  Bhandara  Mission,  while  at  Poona  our 
Fvangelistic  Missionaries  have  always  devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
village  evangelisation.  But  our  main  efforts  have  been  confined  to  the 
towns,  and  if  at  any  time  a  Mission  happened  to  be  somewhat  weak,  it 
was  the  village  and  district  work  that  usually  suffered.  Our  Free  Church 
^Mission  work  has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  great  cities  of  India.  For 
example,  Avhen  your  Deputies  visited  your  various  stations,  we  found 
that  in  Calcutta  Ave  had  eight  European  missionaries,  one  of  Avhom  gave 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  Mofussil  Avork,  and  no  Europeans  giving  their 
Avhole  time ;  at  Madras,  eight  ordained  Europeans  Avere  stationed  in 
^ladras,  and  one  in  the  country  district ;  at  Bombay,  Ave  found  five  Euro- 
pean missionaries  in  the  city,  and  none  doing  country  Avork ;  at  !Nagpur, 
Ave  found  four  European  missionaries,  and  none  doing  country  Avork.  At 
Nagpur,  Mr.  Douglas  had  been  brought  in  from  his  district  Avork  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Whitton,  avIio  Avas  on  furlough.  It  is  right  to  state  that 
Bombay  has  Messrs.  Lazarus  and  Ganpatrao  at  Thana  and  Alibag,  and  Cal- 
cutta has  Mr.  K.  X.  De  at  Chinsura.  These  facts,  however,  illustrate  our 
point,  that  our  Church  has  concentrated  its  resources  on  that  part  of  the  India 
Mission  field  Avhich  is  confessedly  the  hardest.  Its  main  Avork  has  been, 
and  is,  in  the  great  cities  of  India.  We  quite  appreciate  many  of  the 
reasons  Avhich  have  led  to  this,  and  admire  the  self-denial  Avhich  prompted 
our  Missionaries  to  Avork  among  the  large  restless  masses  of  the  great 
toAvns,  and  turn  away  from  easier  fields  Avhere  visible  results  Avere  sure  to 
come  earlier ;  but  it  is  a  question  Avhether  Ave  have  acted  Avisely  in  so 
much  neglecting  systematic  country  Avork  as  Ave  have  done.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  Avhat  has  been  done  at  Bhandara,  in  Santalia,  and 
at  Chingleput,  to  see  hoAv  much  heartiness  can  be  given  to  a  Avhole  ]Mission 


by  combining  country  -work  and  city  work.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
your  Deputies,  that  while  our  Mission  retains  its  grip  on  the  cities,  its  stead- 
fast aim  shall  be  to  lay  hold  on,  and  work  thoroughly,  a  country  dis- 
trict lying  to  its  hand.  All  our  centres  have  such  districts ;  but  partly 
because  of  over-concentration  of  educational  work  in  the  city,  and  partly 
from  other  causes,  these  evangelistic  district  missions  have  never  had 
the  proper  money  or  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

Our  Church,  from  tlie  beginning  of  its  Mission  work  in  India,  addressed 
itself  to  all  classes  of  the  community  alike,  without  distinction  of  caste, 
educationally  and  evangelistically,  though  in  the  providence  of  God  the 
great  cities  of  India  having  been  selected  as  her  principal  fields  of  labour, 
the  educational  work  has  inevitably  assumed  the  prominence  which 
characterises  it. 

This  is  true  of  all  our  stations,  save  Santalia,  Bethel,  and,  to  some 
extent,  Bhandara.  In  bringing  this  very  important  feature  of  our  jNIission 
work  in  India  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  India  is  a  mere  geogi'aphical  expression, 
that  it  contains  a  multitude  of  peoples  with  usages  and  beliefs  so  dififerent, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  general  terms  Avithout  making  mistakes, 
and  perhaps  creating  misapprehensions,  and  what  follows  must  be  read 
with  this  preliminary  warning. 

For  present  purposes,  the  non-Christian  population  of  India  may 
be  roughly  divided  into  Hindus,  Aboriginal  Trilies,  Mohammedans,  and 
various  miscellaneous  sects,  including  Buddhists,  Jairis,  Parsis,  Sikhs,  etc. 
The  miscellaneous  group  includes  about  6  millions,  theMohammedans  about 
50  millions,  while  the  Hindus  and  Aboriginal  Tribes  amount  to  about  206 
millions.  Of  these  206  millions,  probably  over  20  millions  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  Hinduism,  and  belong  to  such  aboriginal  tribes  as  the 
Santals,  the  Gonds,  the  Ivhasis,  and  the  Hill-tribes  of  portions  of  Bengal. 
Among  the  remaining  186  millions  Avho  may  be  called  Hindus,  there  are 
multitudes  variously  classed,  under  the  name  of  out-caste,  low  caste,  or  de- 
pressed castes.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  exact  data,  but  we  have  heard 
these  numbers  estimated  at  from  40  to  60  millions.  Caste  Hinduism  rests 
on  a  basis  of  depressed  castes,  and  these  again  are  surrounded  by  a  fringe 
of  aboriginal  tribes.  The  exact  numerical  proportion  of  the  one  to 
the  other  is  of  no  great  moment  at  present.  Our  business  is  to  insist  on  the 
bearing  of  this  division  of  tl)e  population  roughly  classed  as  Hindus  on 
missionary  enterprise.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  strictly  caste 
population  of  India ;  on  the  other,  the  depressed  castes  and  the  aboriginal 
tribes.  The  Mission  work  of  our  Church  has  included  the  former,  and 
the  work  of  these  Missions  which  have  secured  large  numbers  of  con- 
verts has  been  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  concentrated  on  the  latter. 
Caste  Hinduism  has  hitherto  yielded  few  converts,  but  these  few  have 
usually  been  men  of  large  influence.  Out-caste  and  aboriginal  Hinduism 
has  yielded  a  large  number  of  converts,  but  these  have  not  furnished 
many  men  able  to  make  much  impression  upon  the  public  life  of  India. 

The  difference  between  caste  Hinduism  and  that  of  the  depressed 
castes  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  is  not  so  much  religious  as  social.     Caste 


Hinduism  includes  all  manner  of  religions  in  our  Western  sense  of 
the  word,  varying  from  a  refined  theosophy  down  to  what  is  little 
better  than  rude  fetish  worship,  and  has  no  common  creed,  although 
beneath  all  there  lies  a  curious  pantheism  which  is  the  one  common 
religious  basis.  Hinduism,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  what  may 
be  called  a  cellular  system  of  society,  where  the  cells  are  built  up 
separately,  and  kept  from  all  possibility  of  coalescing  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  boycotting  in  food  and  in  marriage.  And  this  has 
given  rise  to  a  habit  of  thought  which  is  the  deadliest  foe  to 
Christian  aggressive  work.  The  one  sin  which  the  caste  Hindu  regards 
as  unpardonable  is  to  think  and  act  for  himself.  Individual  responsi- 
bility, one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  Christian  morality,  is  the 
one  great  sin  to  the  caste  Hindu.  The  individual  is  nothing,  the  caste 
is  everything.  If  the  average  caste  Hindu  is  to  accept  a  new  faitli,  then 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  come  to  it  by  a  movement  of  masses,  and 
not  of  individuals. 

Among  the  depressed  Hindus,  and  more  certainly  among  the  aboriginal 
tribes  like  the  Santals  and  the  Himalaya  clans,  these  caste  feelings 
either  do  not  exist  or  are  not  so  strong.  The  depressed  castes  have,  no 
doubt,  their  caste  rules  about  food  and  marriage ;  but  our  impressions, 
gathered  mostly,  we  confess,  from  observation  of  Mission  work  among 
the  depressed  castes  in  the  Deccan,  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  at  least  the  feeling  of  family  is  stronger  than  the  feeling  of 
caste.  It  is  regarded  as  an  inevitable  fact,  that  when  a  caste  Hindu 
becomes  a  Christian  he  has  to  give  up  everything  for  Christ- —father, 
mother,  wife,  children,  goods — and  what  is  more,  that  no  further 
impression  has  been  made  on  Hinduism  than  the  detachment  of  this 
single  individual,  and  that  no  breach  has  been  made  in  the  smooth  hard 
wall  of  Hinduism.  The  individual  is  simply  thrown  out,  and  has  no 
influence  on  the  circle  among  which  he  lived.  Among  the  Santals  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes,  on  the  other  baud,  each  conversion  is  not  merely 
the  winning  of  a  single  soul  for  Christ,  it  is  a  breach  made  in  the 
heathenism  of  the  tribe,  and  the  one  convert  is  sure  to  bring  many 
others,  perhaps  his  whole  village.  Among  the  Mangs  and  Maliars  of 
the  Deccan,  if  one  convert  be  won,  the  probability  is  that  in  course  of 
time,  other  members  of  his  family  will  also  become  Christians,  and  a 
great  part  of  Dr.  Sheshadri's  success  is  based  on  the  use  he  makes  of  the 
family  as  an  indirect  agency  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  mission  which  spends  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  its  strength  on  caste  Hinduism  cannot  show  the 
same  results  in  conversions  as  Missions  whose  work  lies  among  the 
population  outside  of  the  great  Hindu  social  system. 

The  question,  however,  arises,  whether  a  mission  is  justified  in  thus 
turning  aside  from  what  is  the  easier  to  what  is  confessedly  the  hardest 
task.      Sound  reasons  may  be  given  for  taking  the  easier  field.     Many 


hold  that  there   is   a 


great 


future  before  such  aboriginal  tribes  as  the 


Santals  and  the  Gonds,  and  that  although  they  are  comparatively  un- 
influential  at  present,  they  will,  when  they  become  Christians,  be  a  great 


power  in  the  land.  Others  maintain,  that  unless  the  Christian  Church 
speedily  converts  these  aborigines,  they  will  be  absorbed  in  Hinduism 
proper,  when  their  conversion  will  be  much  harder  work.  The  answer, 
liowever,  appears  plain  to  us,  that  we  as  a  Church  have  been  providentially 
called  to  this  hardest  portion  of  the  Mission  field  in  India,  and  that  we 
must  not  neglect  our  task.  It  does  appear  to  us,  hoAvever,  that  it  would 
be  well  to  overcome  the  feeling  which  exists  in  certain  districts  of  our 
Mission  field,  that  we  are  to  work,  if  not  exclusively  among  caste  Hindus, 
at  least  in  such  a  way  as  to  neglect  the  others  who  are  in  the  district 
worked.  These  depressed  castes  are  not  confined  to  distinct  parts  of  the 
country,  as  the  aboriginal  tribes  commonly  are,  but  exist  wherever  Hindus 
are.  We  think  it  might  be  well  to  ask  our  Evangelistic  Missionaries  to 
remember  that  their  mission  is  to  the  whole  population  within  the  district 
in  which  they  work.  We  think  this  is  necessary,  because  we  have  had 
evidence  that  caste  Hinduism  is  much  more  accessible  to  direct  Evan- 
gelistic work  than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty-five  years  ago ;  and  some 
influential  Bengali  Christians  are  of  opinion  that  family  feeling  may  be 
awakened  and  made  use  of  amoncj  caste  Hindus  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  Dr.  Sheshadri  has  made  use  of  it  among  his  many  converts. 


3.  The  Need  for  Educational  AYork. 

•  Our  Mission  work  in  India  is  to  a  large  extent — to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  we  had  thought  before  visiting  our  Missions — Educational. 
This  raises  the  much  vexed  question  of  Educational  versus  Evangelistic 
missions,  and  the  Committee  will  expect  some  answer  from  their  Deputies. 
No  missionary  problem  received  so  much  attention  from  us,  and  we  have 
sought  information  about  it  from  every  source  available.  Indian 
problems  are  so  intricate,  and  their  compreliension  requires  so  much 
special  knowledge,  that  we  do  not  presume  to  do  more  than  lay  our 
general  impressions  before  the  Coumiittee. 

Education,  as  a  part  of  a  missionary  agency,  may  be  regarded  either  as 
a  means  of  conversion  or  as  a  means  of  edification.  It  may  be  looked 
on  as  an  instrument  blessed  by  God  in  the  training  of  men  who  have 
already  become  Cliristians,  and  of  producing  through  the  education  of 
the  children  of  converts  a  second  generation  of  Christians.  Christian 
education,  or  the  godly  upbringing  of  the  youth,  is  even  more  important 
among  converts  from  heathenism  than  among  the  children  of  piofessing 
Christians  at  home.  Or  it  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  preparing  tlie  soil, 
and  even  of  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  still  heathens  in  ]'rofession.  These  two  uses  of  education  ought 
to  be  kept  distinct,  in  thought  at  least.  Education  in  Mission  work 
includes  both.  Some  Missions  lay  more  stress  on  the  one  use,  and  some 
lay  more  on  the  other.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  our  own  Church 
has  not  quite  done  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  the  education  of  our 
Christian  hoys,  and  that  it  has  suffered  in  consequence.  We  have  not 
those  boarding  and  day-schools  for  Christian  boys  which  we  have  for 
Christian  girls,  and  we  think  that  is  a  defect.     It  is  certain  that  our 


Church,  with  all  its  educational  work,  does  not  use  education  as  a  means 
of  upbuilding  and  consolidating  our  Native  Christian  community  in  a 
way  that  many  other  Missions  do,  and  has  undoubtedly  suffered  in 
consequence. 

The  other  use  of  education  as  an  instrument  to  bring  Christian  truth 
to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  professed  Christians,  is  Avell 
recognised  and  almost  universally  employed.  No  evangelistic  mission,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  this  mode  of 
mission  work.  Everywhere  bazaar  preaching  and  evangelistic  work  in 
villages  and  country  districts  has  been  and  is  accompanied  by  schools,  and 
therefore  by  education. 

These  Mission  schools  serve  two  purposes— they  gain  the  people's  con- 
fidence, and  Missionaries  hope  through  the  Scripture  lessons  to  make  the 
minds  of  the  cliildren  who  attend  full  of  Christian  knowledge,  to  bring 
them,  in  short,  to  the  condition  of  those  at  home  who  know  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  but  have  not  felt  personally  their  saving  power.  These 
schools  prepare  the  ground  and  sow  the  seeds  of  Divine  truth  in  the 
hearts  of  the  young,  and  prepare  them  for  the  more  direct  Gospel  appeals 
which  can  be  made  to  them  by  the  Missionary  in  address  or  in  conversa- 
tion. Almost  all  Missionaries,  besides,  look  to  such  education  as  a  means 
of  weakening  the  hold  of  heathen  superstitions  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  and  people  among  whom  they  are  working.  Of  course,  some 
evangelistic  missions  do  much  less  of  this  educational  work  than  others. 
Some  insist  upon  delaying  the  setting  up  schools  until  there  is  a  nucleus 
of  Christian  children  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  are  mainly  established; 
but  in  almost  all  evangelistic  missions  all  over  India,  no  matter  among 
what  the  class  or  condition  of  people,  use  is  made  of  the  education  of 
young  people  professedly  heathen. 

In  India  it  is  easy  to  have  and  to  multiply  such  schools.  On  the  one 
baud,  Government  is  anxious  to  have  every  class  of  the  population 
educated,  and  is  ready  with  grants  of  money,  and  on  the  other  it  is  easy 
to  get  competent  men  wlio  are  not  Christians  to  act  as  teachers  at  a  small 
salary.  The  people  have  learned  confidence  in  the  education  and  manage- 
ment of  Mission  schools.  In  some  places,  such  as  Santalia,  and  among 
the  native  population  at  Darjeeling,  for  example,  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Government  find  that  the  best  way  to  get  the  people 
educated  is  to  intrust  the  wdiole  primary  education  of  the  district  to  the 
Missionaries  who  work  among  the  people.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
temptation  is  to  extend  these  schools  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Mission  ; 
and  by  this  we  mean,  not  merely  spending  money  on  schools  which  might 
be  better  spent  on  native  evangelists,  but  establishing  schools  where 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  an  adequate  supply  of  Christian 
teachers.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  non-Christian 
teachers  in  Mission  schools  is  all  but  universal  throughout  all  India 
missions,  as  well  among  those  called  evangelistic  as  among  those  called 
educational 

Almost  all  Missions  in  India  are  to  a  certain  extent  educational ;  and 
Ave  have  not  seen,   although  there  may  be  instances,   any  Church  or 
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Missionary  Society  which  at  present  can  dispense  with  the  aid  of  non- 
Cliristian  teachers. 

So  much  had  to  be  said  to  jirevent  misunderstandings  which  occur  iii 
discussing  tlie  Educational  ve)\^us  Evangelistic  Mission  question. 

When  wc  say  that  our  Missions  arc  very  largely  educational,  we 
mean  that  h//  far  the  larf/ed  iwoporUon  of  men  and  money  from  our 
CJiurcJi  goes  in  supj>ort  of  Colleges  and  of  High  Schools.  The  largest  pro- 
portion of  our  Missionaries  are  men  who  do  not  preach  in  the  vernacular 
at  all,  or,  at  least,  whose  main  Avork  is  not  preaching  but  teaching.  The 
largest  proportion  of  our  money  goes  in  keeping  up  not  merely  Colleges 
but  High  Schools.  AVe  have  a  College  at  Bombay  with  two  High  Schools, 
one  in  Bondiay,  and  the  other  at  Alibng:  a  College  at  Nagpur,  with  one 
High  School  ;  a  College  at  Madras,  with  five  High  Schools;  and  one  at 
Calcutta,  with  four  High  Schools.  We  had  a  High  School  at  Poona 
which  has  been  sto])ped.  The  controversy  about  Educational  IMissions 
gathers  round  these  Colleges  and  Hiuh  Schools,  and  tlierefore  very  much 
concerns  our  Churcl).  We  do  not  admit  any  ditt'erence  in  principle  between 
this  work  of  Higher  Education  and  Education  in  Evangelistic  Missions; 
arithmetic  is  much  the  same  Avhether  it  be  taught  as  addition  in  Marathi 
at  a  village  school,  or  as  quadratic  equations  in  English  at  Bombay.  The 
question  is  one  of  the  right  use  of  means  at  our  command  to  be  used 
for  bringing  men  to  Christ. 

To  begin  Avith,  Ave  must  lay  it  doAvn  as  a  principle  that  the  one 
absorbing  aim  in  all  real  Mission  Avork  is  to  bring  our  fellow-men  to  knoAv 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  their  Saviour,  and  to  ]n'ofess  their  faith  in  Him  in 
baptism.  The  Alission  Avork  of  the  Church  is  done  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  Lord,  "  Co  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Eather,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 
EA^ery  Mission,  and  all  Mission  methods,  must  in  the  end  siibmit  to  this  test. 
Therefore,  in  discussing  the  Mission  value  of  Ethicatinnal  jMissions,  Ave 
must  put  aside  all  arguments  drawu  from  the  spread  of  humanitarian  and 
civilising  ideas.  These  are  Avelcome  accompaniments,  but,  after  all,  the 
question  is — Is  all  this  educational  Avork  calculated  to  draAv  men  to  faith 
in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour,  and  to  a  profession  of  that  faith  in  ba})tism  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  these  considerations  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  our  attention  : — 

(1.)  Unless  the  Christian  Church  is  prepared  to  abandon  its  efforts  to 
get  a  hearing  for  Christianity  among  caste  Hinduism,  unless  it  is  pre- 
pared to  conhne  its  missionary  enterprise  to  the  sixty  to  eighty  millions 
outside  Hinduism  proper,  this  higher  education  must  be  included  among 
missionary  agencies,  and  given  an  important  place.  Men  Avho  knoAV 
India  best  are  unanimous  upon  this  point,  and  the  present  condition  of 
Christianity  in  India  amply  confirms  their  vieAv.  We  have  already 
pointed  out,  that  the  great  mass  of  Indian  converts  come  from  the  abori- 
ginal tribes,  and  from  the  depressed  castes,  from  those  Avho  are  altogether 
outside  Hinduism  proper,  or  Avho  have  never  been  thoroughly  Hinduised. 
Bishop  CaldAveil,  the  greatest  Missionary  authority  outside  of  our  OAvn 
circle  of  Missionaries,  has  declared,  that  while  it  must  be  confessed  with 
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regret,  that  few  converts  have  been  won  from  caste  Hinduism,  these  few 
have  come  from  Educational  Missions.  It  is  in  and  through  the  higher 
education  that  Christianity  has  had  access  to  caste  Hinduism.  Of  course, 
this  general  truth  may  be  stated  too  strongly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has 
been  stated  too  strongly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  sweeping, 
general  statements  about  anything  Indian.  AVe  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  in  some  districts  caste  Hinduism  is  now,  and  has  been  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  more  accessible  to  what  are  called  Evangelistic  Missions  than 
it  was  in  earlier  years,  and  than  it  is  still  in  other  districts.  In  Poona, 
for  example,  in  the  districts  round  Moradabad  and  Bareilly,  and  in  Cal- 
cutta, caste  Hinduism  is  accessible  to  Mission  work  which  is  not  educa- 
tional. But,  in  the  majority  of  Provinces  in  India,  it  is  still  true, 
that  whatever  be  the  results,  the  Gospel  has  access  to  caste  Hinduism 
only  through  the  higher  education.  The  statistics  of  the  Educational 
Departments  show  that  our  colleges  are  filled  with  caste  Hindus,  who,  at 
least,  hear,  day  by  day,  the  truths  of  our  Christian  religion.  According  to 
Government  returns,  83  per  cent,  of  the  students  attending  the  Christian 
College  at  Madras  belong  to  caste  Hinduism.  {Report  on  Puhlic 
Instruction,  p.  56.)  The  Educational  Departments  of  Bombay  and  Bengal 
do  not  furnish  detailed  statistics  upon  this  point;  but  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  young  men  and  boys  who  attend  our 
Colleges  and  High  Schools  belong  to  this  caste  Hinduism,  which  is  other- 
wise so  inaccessible.  It  ought  also  to  be  remarked  that  in  Bombay,  and 
though  less  markedly,  in  Madras  also,  we  have  an  increasing  number  of 
Mohammedans.  This,  at  least,  can  be  said,  that  our  Colleges  and  High 
Schools  do  the  same  Christian  missionary  work  for  caste  Hinduism  which 
is  done  by  primary  schools  in  what  are  called  Evangelistic  Missions. 
They,  at  least,  prepare  the  soil,  and,  in  some  degree,  sow  the  seeds  of 
Christianity,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent  the  only  available  instrumen- 
tality for  rendering  caste  Hinduism  accessible  to  Christian  teaching. 

(2.)  Preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  is  a  recognised 
feature  in  all  Mission  work,  but  it  is  very  much  more  important  in 
Missions  which  attack  caste  Hinduism  than  elsewhere.  The  one  unpar- 
donable sin  in  caste  Hinduism,  is  to  act  on  individual  personal  respon- 
sibility. The  caste  is  everything ;  the  individual  is  nothing.  Conversion 
everywhere  in  India,  in  China,  and  at  Home,  is  a  miracle  of  grace.  All 
Mission  work  is  done  in  dependence  on  the  saving  work  of  the  Holy 
Si)irit.  Yet  God  leaves  much  to  the  pious,  practical,  human  wisdom  of 
His  messengers  at  home  and  abroad,  both  with  regard  to  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  An  indispensable  preparation  is 
the  awakening  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  But  when  men 
are  taught  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  that  the  greatest  sin  they  can 
commit  is  to  act  from  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  much  harder,  longer,  almost  hopeless  the  mere  task  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  the  individual  heart  must  be.  The 
conversion  of  the  Jew  to  Christianity  is  confessedly  a  hard  lavsk.  The 
ceremonial  law  fences  him  about  from  his  neighbours.  Religious  senti- 
ment, physical  loathing  at  certain  kinds  of  food,  honest  patriotism,  make 
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him  cling  to  the  ceremonial  observances  which  Christianity  bids  him 
dispense  with.  The  caste  life  is  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  Hindu.  It  is 
as  hard  for  him  to  break  from  it  as  it  is  for  the  JeAV  ;  nay,  much  harder, 
for  there  is  that  subtle  feeling,  lasting  as  a  sentiment  even  when 
repudiated  by  reason,  that  it  is  a  sin  for  him  to  think  and  act  for  himself. 
Yet  this  caste  life,  while  it  is  the  bane  of  Mission  effort,  is  also  its  hope, 
and  may  be  its  blessing.  For,  if  Hindus  are  taught  Christian  truth,  if 
they  learn  as  they  are  learning  in  multitudes  to  estimate  rightly  the 
moral  fruits  which  Christianity  produces,  that  very  impossibility  of 
moving  at  all,  unless  they  move  in  masses,  will  by  and  by  produce  a 
movement  in  the  mass  towards  Christianity.  We  are  speaking,  not  of 
conversion,  but  of  preparation  for  it.  Conversion  is  not  the  movement 
of  masses,  but  the  work  of  God  in  the  individual  soul ;  but  the  human 
production  of  the  conditions  of  conversion  may  not  be  far  off  in  caste 
Hinduism,  and  may  be  hastened  when  tlie  turning-point  is  reached  by 
the  very  Hindu  characteristic  which  now  retards  it. 

Are  there  any  signs  that  Mission  Higher  Education  is  moving  caste 
Hinduism  *?  We  believe  that  there  are.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  that 
caste  feeling  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was.  We  were  everj'where  told 
that  caste  was  being  slowly  undermined.  The  mere  contact  with  Western 
civilisation  and  British  rule  might  account  for  part  of  this  without  the 
education  in  Christian  truth  received  in  Mission  Colleges.  Eut  it  is  well 
to  ask  what  Hindus,  who  are  passionately  attached  to  Hinduism,  think 
about  the  matter.  Hinduism  is  now  seriously  alarmed.  Hindus  are 
arming  in  defence  of  Hinduism.  They  establish  Hindu  high  schools, 
Hindu  colleges.  They  write  Hindu  tracts  and  form  Hindu  associations. 
Caste  Hinduism  does  not  care  much  what  becomes  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  Or  the  depressed  castes.  It  is  comparatively  indifferent  whether 
thoy  are  Christianised  or  not.  The  caste  Hindu  is  alarmed  at  the  progress, 
not  so  much  of  Christianity,  as  of  a  sympathy  for  Christianity — a  subtle 
movement  towards  Christianity  among  his  fellows.  He  hears  men,  caste 
Hindus  like  himself,  discussing  the  probabilities  of  a  general  movement 
over  from  Hinduism  to  Christianity,  and  he  attacks  in  speeches,  in  the 
press,  and  in  tract  and  pamphlet,  the  Christian  agencies,  which,  though 
they  produce  few  open  conversions,  are  to  his  mind  the  most  destructive 
of  that  Hinduism  he  desires  to  maintain — and  these  are  Christian  colleges. 
High  Schools,  and  medical  Zenana  Missions.  This  Hindu  anti-Christian 
agitation  is  full  of  lessons  on  Missionar}'-  methods  for  the  Christian  Church. 
It  attacks  most  fiercely  what  it  fears  most. 

(3.)  The  converts  made  directly  through  our  educational  iMissions  are 
for  the  most  part  men  who  are  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  India.  They  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  mostly  valuable 
men.  We  know  well  that  in  God's  sight  every  human  soul  is  precious. 
Jesus  died  for  the  Bhootia  as  well  as  for  the  Brahmin ;  but,  humanly 
speaking,  one  convert  is  much  more  imjiortant  than  another  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Christ's  kingdom.  One  of  our  educational  converts  has  con- 
verted twelve  hundred  Mangs;  another  has  organised  a  splendid  system 
of  girls'  schools  at  IMadras,  and  has  been  able,  by  quiet,  continuous  M'ork, 
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to  provide  Christian  schoolmistresses  for  every  class ;  a  third  is  a  leading 
pleader  in  Calcutta,  and  the  foremost  Christian  orator  in  Bengal — per- 
haps in  India.  Others  are  scattered  over  India  in  the  public  service,  as 
missionary  superintendents  in  the  service  of  other  Missions  besides  our 
own,  and  in  College  chairs.  It  is  something  to  have  such  men  occu- 
pying such  influential  positions.  It  is  true  that  conversions  are  not  so 
numerous  now  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  ceased.  Students  are  scarcely  ever  converted  to 
Christianity  while  attending  the  High  School  or  College,  but  men  who 
have  gone  through  Mission  colleges  and  schools  are  continually  giving 
themselves  to  Christ,  and  professing  their  faith  in  Him  in  baptism  after 
they  have  left  College.  The  soil  has  been  prepared,  some  seed  has  been 
sown,  and  the  Evangelistic  Missionary  reaps  the  fruit.  The  two  yoiang 
men  who  were  converted  recently  at  the  Beadon  Square  services  ha<l 
received  their  earliest  impression,  the  one  at  the  Established  Church 
College,  and  the  other  at  our  Duff  College  in  Calcutta. 

(4.)  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mission  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  do  not  now  produce  the  number  of  converts  that  they  once  did. 
They  produce  hardly  any,  and  we  can  scarcely  look  for  many  conversions 
from  them.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  old  days.  Dr.  Duff  and  his 
colleagues  had  a  noble  band  of  converts  from  the  College  in  Calcutta — - 
converts  known  all  over  Bengal  and  the  Xorth-West  Provinces.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  early  educational  work  at  Bombay  and  Madras.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  a  method  which  was  so  blessed  in  manifest  results 
can  now  point  to  but  few  instances  of  conversion  1 

Your  Deputies  have  to  say  that  they  studied  this  question  most  care- 
fully at  Calcutta,  and  that  what  they  say  applies  primarily  to  your  Mission 
College  there ;  but  that  they  set  down  here  only  the  reasons  which  they 
believe  are  universal. 

(a)  In  the  earlier  days  of  Mission  Colleges  and  High  Schools  there 
was  no  half-way  house   between    Hinduism   and   all   its   abominations 
(abominations  such  as  Christian  people  at  home  have  no  conception  of, 
and  which  are  so  bad  that  they  cannot  be  written  down)  and  Christianity. 
Educated  young  men,  moved  by  Christian  truth,  seeing  the  absurdities 
of  Hinduism,  influenced  by  the  graces  of  Christian  life  and  character,  and 
revolting  from  the  gross  immoralities  of  Hinduism,  had  a  choice  of  two 
things  forced  on  them.     They  had  to  remain  Hindus,  and  share  in  and 
justify  what  they  had  learned  to  loathe,  or  they  had  to  come  out  from  it 
all  and  become  Christians.     There  is  now  no  such  limitation.     Oriental 
scholars,    British   and    German,   have    practically  recovered  for    Hindus 
their  earlier  faith,  and  shown  that  it  contained  fewer  of  the  de^radinor 
elements  than  now  belong  to  it,  and,  at  least,  some  elements  of  a  morality, 
not  altogetlier  different  from  what  they  have  been  taught  to  admire  in 
Christianity.     There  is  a  wonderfully  close  parallelism  between  what  is 
now  going  on  in  India  among  the  educated  classes,  and  the  half-religious, 
half-metaphysical  movements  in  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  three 
centuries  in  which  the  early  Christian  Church  was  struggling  for  exist- 
ence.    Lucretius  transformed  a  rude  licentious  worship  into  a  reverential 
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recognition  of  the  potency  and  promise  in  the  universal  reproductive 
power  in  nature.  So  modern  educated  Hindus,  aided  by  that  subtle 
Pantheism  which  underlies  all  Hindu  thought,  can  etherealise  the  gross 
immoral  Hinduism  of  their  fathers  into  something  which  they,  as  educated 
men,  can  accept.  The  various  associations,  Brahmo-Somaj  (Somaj 
ecclesia),  Prarthana  Somaj,  Arya  Somaj,  are  all  modern  counterparts  of  the 
various  forms  of  the  Gnosticism  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  our 
era,  deliberate  attempts  to  graft  Christian  truths  on  ancient  Hindu 
philosophy  or  religion.  These  associations  are  only  the  more  marked 
evidences  of  a  movement  which  embraces  almost  all  educated  Hindus 
(traces  of  which  we  have  also  discovered  among  the  uneducated  masses 
in  the  most  unlikely  places),  and  which  attempts  to  cultivate  Christian 
morality  without  breaking  from  Hinduism.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
great  reason  why  converts  are  not  now  made  in  our  Colleges  as  they  once 
were.  We  have  lost  the  individuals,  and  have  instead  set  agoing  a 
movement  which  really  has  fur  its  watchword  Christianity  without 
Christ,  or  Christian  morals  grafted  on  a  Hindu  stem.  This  attempt  to 
read  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  Hinduism  must  fail,  as  it  failed  before 
in  that  strangely  similar  period  when  the  Cross  was  winning  its  way  in 
the  old  Roman  world.  Hindus  Avill  find  out  in  the  end  th(;  uselessness 
and  hopelessness  of  the  task.  The  Galilean  will  conquer  them  as  He 
conquered  Julian.  It  may  be,  as  Principal  Miller  suggests,  "a  necessary 
part  of  the  Divine  training  that  they  should  discover  its  futility  f(>r 
tli'nnseJvs"  (Conten/porari/  Rrrir/r,  October  1889,  p  498).  These  move- 
ments, and  the  possibility  of  slinring  in  them,  make  the  great  difference 
between  the  then  and  now  of  the  conditions  of  jNIission  work  in  our 
Colleges  and  High  Schools. 

(h)  The  position  whicli  our  Colleges  and  High  Schools  must  take  in 
the  (jovernnient  system  of  education  has  made  them  different  from  what 
they  were  in  the  old  d.ays.  The  Colleges  are  affiliated  to  the  Universities, 
and  the  High  Schools  work  \ip  to  University  examinations,  and  College 
and  School  must  satisfy  (J-overnment  educational  requirements. 

This  ( rovernment  connection,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Calcutta, 
does  not  mean  that  tliere  is  less  direct  Christian  instruction  in  our  Colleges 
now  than  there  was  formerly,  nor  does  it  mean  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  students  to  receive  Christian  instruction.  Xothing  was  more 
evident  at  Bombay,  Nagpur,  and  Madras  than  the  eager  attention  which 
students  paid  to  their  liible  lessons,  and  the  avidity  with  which  they 
took  part  in  the  class  work.  The  very  sight  of  classes  under  Bible 
instruction  at  Xagpur  and  Madras,  the  fact  that  at  j\Iadras  students  are 
constantly  borrowing  from  the  library  short  commentaries  (such  as  the 
Cambridge  Series)  on  portions  of  the  Bible,  make  ridiculous  many  of  the 
charges  brought  by  opponents  of  ^fission  Colleges. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  Professors  in  our  Mission  Colleges 
have  to  work  much  harder  and  in  a  far  more  exhausting  way  than 
before.  The  Educational  IMissionary  is  a  hard-Avorking  man,  over- 
worked in  our  opinion.  His  work  is  much  more  monotonous  than 
that   of   the   Evangelistic   Missionary.      This    Government    connection 
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means  that  the  Missionary  has  not  now  the  same  time  and  strength 
which  Educational  Missionaries  had  long  ago  for  quiet  personal  talks  on 
religious  matters,  and  for  gathering  round  them  in  private  companies  young 
men,  whether  at  College  or  not,  for  instruction  in  Christian  truth  ami 
personal  persuasion  to  a  Christian  profession.  We  do  not  say  that 
these  overworked  men  never  do  this  ;  we  do  say  that  tliey  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  strength  which  Educational  ^lissionaries  had  in  the 
earlier  days.  And,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  the  conversions  in  the  old 
days  came,  not  so  nmch  from  tlie  Christian  instruction  in  College  or  High 
School  class,  as  from  these  quiet  talks  either  to  individuals,  or  to  special 
parties  invited  privately  to  meet  together  with  the  Missionary.  The 
preparation  for  conversion  was  made  in  the  class,  the  actual  conversion 
took  place,  as  now,  for  the  most  part  outside  the  College.  The  increased 
absorption  in  preparation  for  Government  examinations  is  a  very  marked 
contrast  between  then  and  now,  and  the  loss  to  the  more  direct  results  of 
Mission  Education  is  a  defect  which  ought  to  be  remedied  if  the  Mission 
cause  is  to  derive  full  immediate  benefits  from  its  Colleges. 

(c.)  There  is  one  other  ditierence  Avhich  ought  to  be  noted.  Missions 
which  have  large  Colleges  and  High  Schools  have  been  able  to  raise  them 
to  the  position  they  occupy  by  means  of  fees  and  Government  Grants-in- 
aid,  and  the  Government  Grant  either  directly  or  indirectly  depends  upon 
the  fees.  A  sudden  withdrawal  of  pupils  for  any  cause  would  not  merely 
empty  the  College  and  School  for  the  time  being,  but  would  cause  a 
financial  collapse  in  that  portion  of  the  Mission  work.  In  the  old  days, 
baptisms  sometimes  nearly  emptied  the  classes,  Avliich  Avere  always  re- 
filled after  a  few  months.  Is  our  Committee  prepared  to  supply  suddenly 
the  funds  required  to  tide  over  such  a  financial  collapse,  and  has  the  Com- 
mittee told  our  Missionaries  that  on  any  such  emergency  the  Church  at 
home  will  promptly  come  to  their  aid  %  I  believe  that  our  Missionaries 
are  quite  prepared  to  face  anj'  such  sudden  emergency.  They  faced  it  at 
Madras  recently,  but  on  the  one  hand  the  Committee  ought  to  give  their 
Missionaries  their  assurance ;  and  on  the  other,  they  ought  to  see  that 
their  Colleges,  and,  above  all,  their  High  Schools,  are  icell  under  control. 
Our  Educational  Missionaries  and  our  Educational  Institutions  ousht 
to  be  as  prepared  for  sudden  desertion  of  pupils  as  they  were  in  the  old 
days  Avlien  fees  and  Government  grants  were  unknown. 

(5.)  Your  Deputies  believe  the  higher  education,  such  as  is  given 
in  our  Mission  colleges  and  high  schools,  to  be  an  important,  and,  if 
Hinduism  proper  be  considered,  an  indispensable  agency  in  Mission  work 
in  India,  but  they  are  anxious  to  impress  on  the  Committee  the  exact 
missionary  value  of  this  agency  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be 
used  with  best  results. 

(a)  The  real  place  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Indian  Mission  field  can- 
not be  better  described  than  it  has  been  by  our  foremost  Educational 
Missionary.  "Education,"  says  Principal  Miller  (Co?«i'e?H^c>ra7'?/  Review, 
October  1889,  pp.  496, 497)  "  is  not  fitted  to  bring  men  of  immature  minds, 
whose  characters  are  only  in  process  of  being  formed,  into  the  organised 
Christian  Church  upon  any  extensive  scale.     At  most,  it  may  be  expected 
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to  bring  one  here  and  another  there  to  the  point  of  breaking  all  human 
ties  in  obedience  to  a  Divine  call.  This  it  has  done  and  is  doing.  But 
it  is  fitted  to  plant  thoughts  and  awaken  impulses,  which  may  make 
the  work  of  the  missionary,  in  tlie  strict  sense,  tell  more  powerfully.  It 
is  fitted  to  make  the  soil  good,  and  thus  to  contribute  much  towards,  at 
a  proper  time,  an  abundant  harvest.  This  also  it  has  done  and  is  doing." 
The  work  of  Higher  Education  has  the  same  function  as  regards   Mission 
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work  amongst  educated  caste  Hindus  that  primary  education  has  in 
evangelistic  missions  in  rural  districts  and  among  the  depressed  castes  and 
aboriginal  tribes.  Its  work  is  real ;  making  for  profession  of  faith  on 
Jesus  in  baptism ;  in  a  word,  preparator}-.  It  is,  in  rare  cases,  more  than 
preparatory ;  but  a  Church  like  our  own,  which  engages  largely  in  the  work 
of  Higher  Education,  must  honestly  face  and  understand  the  limitations  of 
that  w^ork. 

(/')  If  our  Educational  Agency  is  to  produce  its  full  results,  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  an  Evangelistic  Agency  working  side  by  side,  and  in 
visible  connection  with  it.  \Ye  are  afraid  that  we  must  confess  that  our 
Church  has  not  thoroughly  faced  this  evangelistic  work,  and  it  must  be 
prepared  to  face  it  and  go  through  with  it,  before  the  full  fruits  of  her 
educational  work  can  be  gathered  in. 

How  to  do  this  is  no  easy  problem.  In  Evangelistic  Missions  the 
schools  are  planted  in  the  district  where  the  preaching  Missionary  works. 
They  are  visibly  a  preparation  for  the  more  important  work  of  evangelis- 
ing. The  scholars  as  they  grow  up  are  within  the  sphere  which  the 
Missionary  influences,  and  within  the  district  which  he  works.  This 
advantage  does  not  belong  to  Higher  Education  in  our  colleges.  They 
draw  their  pupils  from  a  wide  region.  Pupils  come  to  our  Wilson  Col- 
lege, Bombay,  from  Ratnagiri  in  the  South,  from  Baroda  in  the  North — 
from  a  district  as  large  as  England ;  and  the  Madras  Christian  College 
draws  its  students  from  a  much  more  widely  extended  area.  When  the 
education  is  finished,  the  pupils  are  dispersed  over  as  wide  an  area,  and 
by  no  means  return  to  the  places  from  which  they  came.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  evangelistic  control  over,  and  work  in,  a  district  so  immense.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  jNIission  which  prosecutes  the  work  of  Higher 
Education  must  largely  depend  on  the  evangelistic  help  of  others,  and  that 
union  mission  colleges  are  better  than  those  supported  by  one  Church.  If 
all  the  various  missions  v>'hich  work  evangelistic  fields  within  the  district 
from  which  the  college  draws  its  pupils,  have  confidence  iw  the  mission 
college,  the  outlying  evangelistic  agency  will  be  in  some  measure  attended 
to,  and  this  makes  it  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  educational  missionaries  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  whole  variety  of 
evangelistic  missionary  workers.  This  thought,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  has 
inspired  the  idea  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  one  Church — our  own,  for 
example — to  do  this  preparatory  work  and  leave  it  to  others  to  reap  the 
evangelistic  results.  The  Christian  self-denial  in  the  conception  is  not 
without  its  charm.  Let  us  be  content,  it  is  said,  to  prepare  the  soil,  and 
let  others  plant,  water,  and  reap  the  harvest.  The  Church  which  does 
much  in  the  work  of  higher  education  in  the  mission  field  must  be  content 
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to  see  others  gather  in  the  fruit  which  would  never  have  been  there  to 
gather  had  it  not  been  for  the  duller  preparatory  work. 

"While  all  that  is  true,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  Mission  dare  keep 
itself  simply  to  the  work  of  preparation.  Those  whom  the  Church 
has  given  educational  work  to  do  at  home  know  how  helpful  it 
is  to  themselves,  and  to  their  special  work  of  teaching,  to  take  a 
plunge  now  and  then  into  that  other  kind  of  work  which  has  to 
do  with  the  conversion  of  souls ;  and  what  is  true  at  Home  is  even 
more  important  in  India,  where  men  are  always  face  to  face  with 
the  benumbing  presence  of  dominant  paganism.  Besides,  a  College  draws 
a  large  proportion  of  its  students  from  the  city  in  which  the  College  is, 
and  from  the  districts  round.  Every  Educational  Mission  centre  ought 
to  be  also  the  centre  of  an  Evangelistic  Mission,  and  the  Evangelistic 
Mission  must  lay  hold  both  on  the  city  and  on  some  portion  at  least  of 
the  outlying  district.  We  ought  to  have  a  Missionary  in  every  College 
centre  who  can  organise  Evangelistic  work  among  the  students,  the  caste 
Hindus,  and  others  in  that  city,  and  our  Educational  Missionaries  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  take  some  small  share  in  that  work. 

Every  Evangelistic  Missionary  ought  to  be  a  Superintendent  who 
can  preach  in  the  vernacular,  and  ought  to  have  under  him  a  number  of 
Catechists  or  Evangelists.  Some  of  these  Catechists,  who  work  in  the 
cities  where  the  College  is,  must  be  educated,  and  therefore  comparatively 
W'cll-paid  men,  for  their  sphere  of  work  must  be  among  the  educated 
classes  ;  but,  above  all,  they  must  be  men  of  power — men  whom  God's 
Spirit  has  evidently  called  to  the  task  of  Evangelising.  But  all  Evangel- 
istic complement  will  lose  half  its  strength  unless  our  Educational 
Missionaries  take  some  share  in  it,  and  show  by  their  presence  and  voice 
that  their  own  work  of  preparation  finds  its  completion  in  the  work  of 
Evangelisation.    So  much  for  the  general  question  of  Educational  Missions. 

(6.)  There  remains,  however,  a  special  question  which  has  scarcely 
ever  been  raised,  and  yet  which  appears  to  us  a  very  serious  one  for  our 
own  Church.  Granting  that  Educational  Missions  are  a  real  and  indis- 
pensable part  of  Mission  work  in  India,  and  granting  that  a  Church 
which  has  honestly  faced  the  problem,  recognised  the  limitations  of  that 
work,  and  resolved  that  the  work  is  one  which  it  is  not  merely  justified 
in  doing,  but  bound  to  do — the  question  comes.  Do  the  Mission  resources 
of  our  Church  justify  it  spending  such  a  large  amount  of  our  Missionary 
strength  on  the  Higher  Education  as  it  does  1  The  question  is  one  of 
Missionary  economics.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  our  Church 
is  spending  an  amount  upon  the  Higher  Education  ichich  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  present  resources.  It  may  be  very  properly  argued  that 
our  duty  is  not  to  decrease  the  amount  spent  on  the  Educational  or  pre- 
paratory side,  but  to  increase  largely  the  amount  spent  on  the  Evangelistic 
side.  "We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  our  Church  ought  to  give  much 
more  largely  than  it  has  done,  or  is  doing,  to  Foreign  Mission  work. 
That  ought  to  be  pressed  upon  the  consciences  of  the  members  of  the 
Church.  But  the  duty  of  the  Committee  is  to  apportion  wisely  what 
sums  the  Church  does  give,  to  administer  with  due  economy — using  that 
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word  in  its  noblest  sense — the  means  (men  and  money)  committed  to  their 
charge  by  the  General  Assembly ;  and  in  this  sense  it  seems  to  us  that 
we  are  spending  now,  and  have  been  spending  for  a  long  time,  by  far  too 
large  a  proportion  of  our  funds  and  of  our  men  on  this  preparatory  work. 
We  are  not  attending  to  the  Evangelistic  side  properly,  and  we  cannot 
until  we  restrict  our  Avork  of  Higher  Education.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  useless  to  attempt  to  do  this  work  of  Higher  Education  unless  it  is 
well  done — a  Mission  College  ought  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  College,  and 
a  Mission  High  School  a  thoroughly  good  High  School — and  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  thing  in  Mission  work  to  draw  back  the  foot  when  it  has 
once  been  planted  down.  AYe  therefore  thoiight  it  best  to  examine  care- 
fully our  Mission  field,  and  propose  definite  changes  Avhich  might  help 
to  increase  the  hitherto  too  much  neglected  Evangelistic  side  of  our 
Mission  work.  Our  Church,  now  that  the  Poona  Institution  has  been  closed, 
supports  four  Colleges,  and  at  least  twelve  High  Schools.  It  would  seri- 
ously hurt  Mission  work  were  the  Colleges  at  ]\Iadras,  Bombay,  and  Nagpur 
closed.  At  Calcutta  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland's  College  is 
quite  as  good  as  our  own,  and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  no  need  for  two 
Colleges  in  Calcutta.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Church  can  supply  in 
the  future,  from  its  Theological  Halls,  the  number  of  the  kind  of  men 
that  College  work  in  India  now  requires  for  more  than  three  Colleges. 
AVe  could,  without  much  harm  to  the  work  of  Higher  Education,  transfer 
the  money  we  spend  on  four  of  our  High  Schools  to  the  Evangelistic 
side.  These  details  will,  however,  be  better  described  under  the  head  of 
each  of  our  Missions.  This,  however,  ought  to  be  said  here,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  Committee,  in  view  of  the  financial  uncertainties  in  High 
Schools,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  Government  Grants  and  Eees,  ought 
to  tell  each  Mission  Council  from  year  to  year  what  sum  of  money  it 
can  be  permitted  to  spend  on  High  Schools  within  its  Mission  district. 

(7.)  One  great  difficulty  with  our  High  Schools  is  the  employment  of 
non-Christian  teachers.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  statistics  here  ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  we  have  by  far  too  many  such  teachers  in  our  schools. 
It  is  argued  that,  for  the  most  part,  these  men  are  not  heathens.  They 
are  men  who  know  and  admire  Christian  truth,  but  have  not  the  courage 
or  the  conviction  which  will  enable  them  to  give  up  all  for  Christ.  We 
are  afraid  that  there  are  a  great  many  teachers  in  our  High  Schools  who 
can  scarcely  be  described  in  this  manner.  But  even  if  this  description 
were  true,  we  cannot  but  think  that  their  employment  in  Mission  schools 
is  not  beneficial  tcj  the  real  end  and  aim  of  Christian  Mission  work. 
They  are  living  examples,  whose  very  presence  must  suggest  to  our 
scholars  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary  to  become  a  Christian,  We 
quite  confess  that  it  is  easy  to  condemn  or  deplore  the  practice  of  havinfif 
non-Christian  teachers  in  our  schools;  the  difficulty  is  to  provide  teachers 
Vi'ho  are  Christians. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  native  Christians  as  teachers  in  Colle<Tes 
and  High  Schools  consists  in  the  fact  that  such  teachers  must  be  highly 
educated  men,  and  highly  educated  native  Christians  are  few  in  number 
and  have  now  many  careers  open  to  them  which  are  very  much  more  remune- 
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rative  than  any  work  they  can  get  as  teachers  in  Mission  High  Schools.  In 
the  Province  of  Bengal  \cf.  Report  on  Public  Instruction  for  year  1887-8, 
p.  v),  out  of  4494  students  attending  arts  colleges,  4162  were  Hindus, 
217  were  Mohammedans,  and  only  29  were  native  Christians,  and  of  these 
29  prohahly  one-third  were  studying  wdth  the  intention  of  going  on  to  the 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  engineering.  In  the  Province  of  Bombay, 
out  of  1633  students  receiving  a  university  education  (including  profes- 
sional colleges),  51  were  Christians,  1058  were  Hindus,  35  were  Moham- 
medans, and  417  were  Parsis ;  and  of  these  51  Christians,  only  20  were 
attending  arts  classes,  the  others  were  studying  law,  medicine,  and  engineer- 
ing. In  the  province  of  Madras,  out  of  3036  students  in  arts  colleges, 
223  were  Christians,  46  were  Mohammedans,  2710  were  Hindus.  Of  the 
223  Christians,  208  were  at  Mission  Colleges,  Eoman  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
Wesleyan,  etc.,  the  largest  number  in  any  one  College  being  at  the 
Christian  College,  Madras.  The  public  service  attracts  by  far  the  largest 
numbers  of  educated  students,  and  it  is  open  to  native  Christians.  It 
ensures  them  good  pay,  social  prestige,  and  a  pension  towards  the  end  of 
life.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  native  Christians  are  attracted  to  it, 
and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  to  find  year  by  3'ear  a  growing  pro- 
portion of  native  Christians  occupying  influential  positions  among  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

How  can  the  difficulty  be  removed?  We  are  speaking  now  of 
Colleges  and  of  High  Schools,  and  our  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  much 
easier  problem  of  producing  teachers  in  primary  schools  in  our  Evangel- 
istic Missions.  "We  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  Madras  and  in  Bengal 
our  Missionaries  have  too  many  high  schools,  and  few^er  schools  mean  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  Christian  teachers.  We  also  think  that  our 
Church  might  have  had  a  larger  supply  of  Christian  agents  even  of  the 
highest  class  educationally,  if  it  had  paid  more  attention  to  education  as 
a  means  of  building  up  the  native  Christian  community.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  compare  our  Educational  Missions  with  the  Educational  Missions 
of  any  other  Protestant  Church,  and  contrast  the  proportion  of  non- 
Christian  teachers  employed;  for  our  education,  so  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunity  of  observing,  is  very  much  better,  and  therefore  requires  an 
educationally  superior  class  of  men.  Still,  we  have  noticed  that  those 
Missions  which  are  at  as  much  pains  to  provide  boarding  schools  for 
Christian  boys  as  our  Church  is  to  provide  boarding  schools  for  Christian 
girls,  have  not  the  difficulty  our  Missions  have  in  finding  Christian 
teachers  to  carry  on  their  school  work.  We  could  not  help  thinking  also 
— though  it  may  be  that  we  err  in  the  thought — that  if  the  Rs.lOOO 
which  are  annually  given  in  bursaries  among  the  pupils  of  our  Madras 
High  Schools  were  strictly  reserved  for  Christian  boys,  more  would  be 
done  than  we  are  now  doing  to  try  to  provide  educated  Christians,  who 
could  be  teachers  in  our  High  Schools. 

(8.)  We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  grave  defect  that  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  educational  Missionaries  are  so  ignorant  of  the  vernacular 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  work,  and  that  this  appears  to  be  on 
the  increase.     We  do  not  attach  any  blame  to  our  Mi.ssionaries.     They 
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are  sent  out  from  home,  thrust  at  once  into  English  work,  and  continued 
at  work  which  leaves  them  little  leisure  or  opportunity  to  learn  the 
language.  The  Committee  ought  to  consider  the  matter  very  carefully. 
We  are  persuaded  that  two  evils  result  from  it.  Our  Missionaries  do 
not  get  into  such  close  contact  with  their  students  as  they  might  do,  and 
it  incapacitates  them  from  taking  the  share  they  might  otherwise  do  in 
the  Evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission. 


4.  Our  Evangelistic  Work,  and  the  Need  to  strengthen  it. 

TJie  Evangelistic  side  of  our  Mission  work  in  India  was,  when  your 
Deputies  visited  the  stations,  comparatively  weak.  It  litis  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  Drs.  Sandilands  and  Revie  to  Central 
India,  and  by  the  settlement  of  Dr.  Walker  at  Conjeveram.  Our 
proposals  for  the  strengthening  of  this  side  of  the  work,  without  in  any 
way  weakening  the  other,  have  already  been  laid  before  the  Committee, 
and  can  only  be  given  in  detail.  They  will  be  re-stated  under  our 
detailed  report  on  each  IMission  centre.  Meanwhile,  let  us  say  that  the 
blot  on  our  work  at  present  is  the  lack  of  native  workers,  and  the  want 
of  any  organisation  for  training  them.  We  have  hitherto  starved  our 
Evangelistic  Missions,  and  we  have  never  set  ourselves  thoroughly  to 
provide  a  suitable  native  agency  for  district  work.  The  various  districts 
Avhich  are  occupied  by  our  Mission  are  (1)  Chingleput,  attached  to 
Madras ;  (2)  the  old  district  of  the  Calcutta  Mission  with  Kalna, 
Mahanad,  and  Chinsura ;  (3)  the  Santal  District  in  Chota  Nagpur ; 
(4)  the  Central  India  District;  (5)  Jalna  and  Bethel;  (6)  Poona  and 
Saswad ;  (7)  and  the  Konkan,  from  Rewadanda  to  Thana.  We  have 
besides  to  consider  Evangelistic  work  in  the  cities  in  which  our  Colleges 
are  placed — in  Madras,  Calcutta,  Nagpur,  and  Bombay.  The  Rev.  G. 
Milne  Rae  is  at  the  head  of  the  Madras  City  Work,  and  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Peattie  is  also  in  the  city  at  present ;  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  who  has 
organised  the  Beadon  Square  Evangelistic  Work,  is  in  charge  at  Calcutta. 
We  propose  to  send  the  Rev.  J.  Douglas  to  organise  Evangelistic  work 
in  Nagpur  and  in  the  district  around ;  we  ought  to  have  some  one  to 
do  the  same  for  Bombaj^,  but  your  Deputies  do  not  see  how  to  provide 
for  that  at  present.  The  work  to  be  done  in  these  cities  and  districts  is 
so  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  regarding  it, 
or  about  the  kind  of  agents  required.  We  would,  however,  suggest  that 
for  most  of  the  country  districts  the  evangelists  and  primary  school 
teachers  should  not  be  men  who  have  had  an  English  education.  The 
possession  of  English  means  high  salaries,  and  often  inefficient  men ; 
for  English-speaking  Hindus  have  so  many  careers  open  to  them  that 
only  very  high  salaries  in  many  districts  will  command  efficient  men. 
English  is  not  required  in  most  of  our  Mission  districts  for  efficient 
catechists,  and  we  fear  that  an  unconscious  effect  of  our  educational 
work  has  been  to  give  many  of  our  Missionaries  an  unfortunate  bias 
towards  English-speaking  evangelists.  The  Evangelistic  Missionary,  if 
he  understands  the  vernacular,  is  the  best  judge  of  the  kind  of  catechists 
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he  ought  to  have.  In  some  districts  the  Evangelistic  Missionary  has 
expressed  to  us  his  strong  preference  for  men  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  vernacular  only ;  in  others  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the 
best  men  are  those  who  have  passed  the  matriculation  examination ; 
those  missionaries  who  work  in  cities  among  educated  Hindus  will 
probably  prefer  as  native  evangelists  men  who  have  been  educated  at  a 
Mission  College.  This  makes  it  evident  that  our  higher  education  will 
not  produce  those  Christian  workers  required  for  district  mission  work. 
Nine-tenths  or  nineteen- twentieths  of  the  kind  of  men  required  for  our 
Evangelisti'c  work,  whether  as  catechists  or  as  teachers,  cannot  be  provided 
by  any  educational  machinery  at  our  command.  AVe  are  very  strongly 
of  opinion  that  in  any  new  departure  in  Evangelistic  work  we  must  use 
none  but  Christian  natives  in  schools,  and,  of  course,  we  require  earnest 
Christians  for  catechists.  How,  then,  can  those  men  be  trained  ?  Most 
of  our  Missionaries  who  are  engaged  in  Evangelistic  work  have  given  this 
subject  long  consideration,  and  we  have  adopted  their  suggestions  in  our 
detailed  reports  in  each  Mission.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  we 
deprecate  any  large  training  school.  Our  Missions  include  peoples 
speaking  four  languages — ^larathi,  Bengali,  Tamul,  and  Sauthali— and 
that  prevents  a  common  training  school.  Four  Mission  districts, 
however,  have  a  common  language ;  in  the  Konkan,  in  Poona  district, 
at  Bethel  and  Jalna,  and  in  our  Central  India  district,  Marathi  is 
the  language.  The  Christian  Vernacular  Society  has  a  vernacular 
training  school  at  Ahmednagar,  where  boys  can  be  boarded  and  educated 
at  from  Rs.4|-  to  Rs.5  per  month,  and  we  might  take  advantage  of  that 
school,  as  many  other  Missions  do. 

All  this,  however,  requires  funds,  and  in  providing  for  the  wants  of 
our  Evangelistic  Mission,  the  vernacular  education  and  training  of  suitable 
lads  must  be  a  first  charge  on  the  INIission  expenses  of  each  station. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  speak  too  strongly  on  the  need  of  supplying 
our  Evangelistic  Missions  with  funds  for  the  training  of  Mission  agents. 
Every  Evangelistic  Missionary  ought  to  be  a  Superintendent — a  man 
who,  while  he  can  preach  to  the  people  of  his  district  in  their  own 
language,  should  have  under  his  care  from  sixteen  to  twentv  native 
Christian  agents.  Almost  all  missions  that  have  had  large  success  spend 
more  on  the  education  and  support  of  their  native  Christian  workers  than 
they  do  on  the  salaries  of  European  missionaries,  and  we  are  persuaded 
that  we  shall  never  do  justice  to  our  Evangelistic  Missions  until  we  ]iay 
at  least  as  much  for  Mission  expenses  as  we  do  for  Missionaries'  salaries. 
We  ought  to  be  ready  to  pay  from  .£300  to  £400  a  year  for  every 
Evangelistic  Mission  district.  This,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  is  the 
real  solution  of  the  problem  of  cheap  missions. 

These  considerations  have  disposed  us  to  lay  the  following  suggestions 
before  the  Committee. 

Your  Deputies  have  had  reason  to  observe  that  every  Evangelistic 
Mission  is  liable  to  serious  defects,  arising  from  the  lack  of  permanence 
of  Mission  effort,  the  sloth  of  subordinate  agents  and  catechists,  their 
waut  of  continuous  educational  training,  and  the  absence  of  any  agency 
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for  giving  the  preliminary  training  to  catechists  and  Christian  teachers  in 
primary  village  schools.  We  have  been  painfully  impressed  with  the 
presence  of  these  defects  in  the  Evangelistic  Missions  of  our  own  Church. 
We  have  accordingly  worked  out  the  following  scheme,  which  embodies 
the  best  features  of  organisation  in  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and 
most  successful  vernacular  Missions,  and  which  we  believe  are  generally 
suitable  to  our  own  Missions  : — 

(1.)  IS^o  European  missionary  should  be  expected  to  begin  direct  work 
until  he  has  to  some  extent  mastered  the  language,  and  has  passed  a  first 
examination.  The  first  year  at  least  of  his  residence  in  his  district  ought 
to  be  spent  in  a  place  where  he  will  have  full  opportunities  of  learning 
the  language,  and  during  that  period  he  is  not  to  be  expected  to  do  much 
direct  Missioii  work.  Missionaries  who  begin  trusting  to  interpreters  are 
apt  to  go  on  in  this  way,  and  never  master  the  language.  Many  Missions 
refuse  to  allow  their  Missionaries  to  marry,  and  do  not  give  them  their 
full  salary  till  they  have  made  satisfactory  progress  in  the  vernacular. 

(2.)  The  Committee  must  provide  for  a  large  increase  in  native 
agents.  The  itinerating  missionary  cannot  go  round  his  district  more 
than  four  times  in  the  year.  Four  addresses  in  the  year  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  a  very  abiding  effect.  Hence  two  native  Christian 
agents  ought  to  be  placed  at  well-selected  places  in  the  district.  As  a 
rule  their  training  ought  to  be  at  first,  at  least,  in  the  vernacular  only.  It 
is  true  that  English  is,  and  must  be,  the  language  of  acquisition  and  of 
consolidation  in  the  India  Church,  but  at  present  we  need  men  who  can 
lay  the  foundations.  Two  catechists  should  go  together.  They  materially 
encourage  each  other,  and  act  as  restraints  on  slothfulness.  The  IS'ew 
Testament  practice  of  two  by  two  is  eminently  useful  in  India.  These 
agents  ought  to  be  trained  so  as  to  be  both  able  to  teach  in  a  primary 
school  and  deliver  addresses,  but  the  one  ought  to  be  the  evangelist  and 
the  other  the  teacher. 

(3.)  The  training  of  these  Christian  agents  is  a  most  important 
matter.  The  best  agents  will  be  found  to  be  men  or  youths  won  from 
heathenism  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  destined  to  labour,  or  the 
sons  of  Christian  converts  ;  and  when  selected  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
trained.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  principle  that  this  training  cannot 
be  had  in  cur  high  schools  or  colleges,  and  each  Evangelistic  Missionary, 
or  set  of  missionaries,  must  meanwhile  be  left  to  their  own  devices  to 
provide  such  training.  When  this  is  over,  men  who  are  destined  for 
Evangelistic  "work  ought  to  be  kept  at  the  station  where  the  mission  house 
is,  and  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  Rs.8  to  Es.lO  per  month,  and  get  at 
least  a  year's  training  in  practical  theology,  and  in  the  methods  of 
addressing  audiences.  Their  education  should  not  cease,  however,  when 
they  are  sent  out  to  their  stations  in  full  catechists'  salaries.  Your 
Deputies  have  seen  various  methods  of  continuous  instruction  employed 
in  various  ^fissions.      They  suggest  the  following  : — 

(a)  It  always  happens  that  in  every  district  there  is  a  period,  varying 
from  seven  to  ten  weeks,  when  itinerating  work  is  almost  impossible. 
At  this  season,  these  catechists  and  teachers  might  be  collected  at  the 
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centre  where  the  mission-house  is,  to  receive  regular  instruction  in  the 
exposition  of  Scripture,  and  in  such  elementary  apologetic  as  will  enable 
them  to  answer  the  ordinary  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by 
Hindus  and  by  Mohammedans. 

(b)  The  Missionary  should  also  prescribe  a  yearly  course  of  study, 
arranged  in  monthly  periods.  If  it  should  be  advisable,  as  is  done  in 
many  Missions,  to  assemble  catechists  once  a  month  at  the  mission-house 
to  report  upon  their  work,  the  forenoon  of  the  day  might  be  usefully 
employed  in  going  over  the  monthly  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  any 
case  a  yearly  examination  ought  to  be  held,  and  }>erhaps  two  prizes  given. 
Your  Deputies  have  observed  in  more  than  one  Mission  that  the  European 
missionary  has  made  his  catqphists  give  addresses  based  on  a  simple 
evangelistic  commentary  written  by  himself  in  the  vernacular,  and  printed 
for  the  benefit  of  his  agents. 

(e)  In  the  Darjeeling  and  Kalimpong  Missions  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  the  catechists  are  formed  into  a  Puuchayat  or  assembly, 
the  jMissionary  being  the  chairman,  Avhich  meets  once  a  month,  and 
considers  all  cases  of  candidates  for  baptism  and  all  cases  of  discipline. 
This  might  be  iisefully  introduced  into  our  Evangelistic  Missions. 

(4.)  The  Mission  expenses  ought  to  provide  funds  for — 

(a)  The  itinerating  expenses  of  the  European  missionary; 

(b)  The  payment  of  youths  preparing  to  be  catechists; 

(c)  The  payment  of  catechists  and  village  school  teachers. 
Every  Evangelistic  Mission  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  good  tent 

(Ks.250),  a  bullock  coach  and  bullocks,  and  a  magic-lantern  with  a  good 
set  of  Scripture  slides. 

5.  Cheap  Missions. 

The  question  of  Cheap  Missions  has  recently  been  brought  before  the 
Home  Churches,  and  the  whole  subject  was  considered  by  us  while  in 
India.  We  leave  to  another  portion  of  the  Report  the  special  question  of 
gradation  in  Missionaries'  salaries  remitted  to  us,  and  keep  to  the  more 
general  question  involved. 

In  Protestant  Missions  there  are  two  broad  types  of  missionary 
organisation :  In  the  one  the  work  in  all  its  details  is  to  be  done  by 
Europeans,  and  native  Christians  have  small  share  in  the  missionary 
enterprise ;  in  the  other,  the  European  missionary,  while  able  to  do  any 
detail  necessary,  is  taught  to  consider  himself  as  an  organiser  or  superin- 
tendent of  a  large  body  of  native  Christian  evangelists.  The  China 
Inland  Mission  represents  the  one  class;  such  a  mission  as  the  Established 
Church  Mission  at  Darjeeling  or  Kalimpong  is  an  excellent  type  of  the 
latter.  In  the  former  Mission  the  European  missionaries  outnumber  the 
native  workers  by  two  to  one ;  in  the  latter  the  European  missionary 
superintends  and  directs  the  work  of  betw^een  twenty  and  thirty  native 
evangelists.  The  former  Mission  is  quoted  as  a  cheap  mission ;  the  latter 
would,  we  suppose,  be  classed  among  the  expensive  Missions. 

Yet  the  converse  is  true.     The  European  missionary  with  his  twenty 
or  thirty  evangelists  covers  a  larger  extent  of  ground,  does  more  thorough 
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work,  and  gets  into  closer  connection  with  the  people  than  a  number  of 
Europeans  who  have  no  staff  of  native  evangelists  can  possibly  do.  He 
and  his  native  evangelists  cost  the  Church  at  hoiiie  a  great  deal  less 
money,  and  do  a  great  deal  better  work,  than  a  number  of  Europeans 
paid  at  a  much  lower  rate  could  do. 

The  cheap  mission  and  the  most  effective  mission  is  that  which 
unites  under  a  European,  educated  and  trained  to  organise,  a  large  staff 
of  native  workers. 

The  most  expensive  of  all  Missions  is  that  which  sends  out  a  compe- 
tent missionary,  pays  his  salary,  and  then  gives  him  no  money  to  employ 
a  staff  of  native  catechists  or  evangelists,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to 
multiply  his  power,  influence,  and  presence  twelve  or  twenty  fold. 

The  question,  however,  arises  whether  this  European  superintendent 
might  not  be  paid  less  than  he  now  is.  Our  Missionaries  in  India  have 
no  more  than  supports  them  in  a  fair  amount  of  comfort.  The  salary  of 
a  Free  Church  missionary  is  just  about  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class 
engine-driver  on  an  Indian  railway.  If  our  Missionaries  were  unmarried 
men  living  together  in  a  fellowship  or  brotherhood  of  not  less  than  five, 
they  might  live  very  Avell  on  from  Rs.150  to  Ils.200  per  month;  but  we 
are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  now  in  India,  as  in  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  early  centuries  amid  Roman  Paganism,  the  sight  of  the  pure  life 
of  the  Christian  family  is  itself  a  perpetual  and  powerful  sermon.  We 
hope  that  our  own  Church  will  never  be  led  astray  by  the  cry  for 
asceticism  that  is  now  being  raised.  The  only  real  outcome  of  that 
tendency  is  the  unmarried  missionary,  and  the  overthrow  of  that 
wonderful  evangelical  influence  of  the  missionary  family  life.  To  ask 
our  Missionaries  in  large  towns  to  do  their  work  on  a  lower  stipend  would, 
to  our  minds,  be  cruel,  and  would  bring  its  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
ruined  health  and  continuous  breakdown. 

There  is  abundance  of  room,  however,  in  many  parts  of  our  Mission 
field  for  young  men  full  of  zeal  for  Christ's  cause  if  they  can  support 
themselves.  We  have  had  volunteer  workers  on  the  woman's  side  of  the 
work,  why  should  Ave  not  have  them  on  the  other  1  Why  not  have  a 
Mission  Settlement  in  Santalia  1 


6.  ?klEDiCAL  Missions. 

Our  Church  has  within  recent  years  largely  increased  its  staff  of 
iSfedical  ^Missionaries  in  India.  We  have  three  medical  missionary 
centres  in  the  Nagpur  Mission — one  at  Conjeveram,  near  Madras,  two  in 
Santalia,  we  are  to  have  one  at  Jalna,  and  we  have  a  native  medical 
missionary  at  Tliana,  near  Bombay. 

Hitherto  the  Committee  has,  wisely  we  believe,  confined  all  such 
medical  work  to  what  may  be  called  the  more  rural  districts. 

We  are  of  opinioi  that  Medical  Mission  work  in  the  great  cities  of 
India  is  as  important  as  it  is  in  our  own  great  cities  at  home ;  but,  mean- 
while, the  need  for  it,  and  its  usefulness  as  a  branch  of  missionary 
enterprise,  is  so  much  greater  in  the  country  districts  that  they  have  the 
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first  claim.  Besides,  it  appears  to  us  useless  to  attempt  Medical  Missions 
in  the  large  cities  unless  the  Committeg  is  prepared  to  carry  out  this 
work  on  a  scale  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  present  resources. 

The  Government  of  India  has  instituted  a  well-organised  medical 
administration  for  the  people,  which  is  largely  appreciated  and  taken 
advantage  of ;  but  it  is  unavoidable  that  the  great  cities  are  much  more 
cared  for  than  the  country  districts.  Every  town  has  its  government 
dispensary  and  its  medical  officer ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  these  medical 
officers  are  all  natives,  and  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  service  have  not 
much  real  medical  knowledge.  In  Western  India  there  are  three  lower 
grades:  (1)  The  Hospital  Assistant,  whose  salary  begins  at  Es.25,  and 
rises  to  Ks.60  a  month,  with  a  free  house.  When  patients  come  to  the 
dispensary  they  receive  medical  advice  and  medicine  gratis.  When  the 
medical  officer  visits  patients  at  home  he  is  entitled  to  charge  R.l  per 
visit.  (2)  The  Apotliecary,  whose  salary  begins  at  Es.75,  and  may  rise 
to  Rs.300  a  month,  with  a  free  house.  (3)  The  Assistant- Stir geon,  who 
begins  with  Rs.150  a  month.  The  distribution  of  these  government 
medical  officers  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Indapur,  a  town  of 
5000  inhabitants,  and  centre  of  a  taluk  of  48,000  inhabitants,  has  a 
medical  officer  of  the  first  or  lowest  class. 

All  this  shows  that  in  the  country  districts  of  India  there  is  ample 
room  for  Medical  Mission  work  ;  that  the  large  proportion  of  the  people  in 
small  villages  and  in  the  jungles  have  no  means  of  securing  the  services 
of  skilled  medical  practitioners ;  and  that  the  possession  of  medical  skill 
is  a  key-'to  open  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  Gospel.  It  should, 
however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  government  practice  makes  it  almost, 
not  always,  necessary  that  medicines  should  be  given  gratis. 

This  extensionof  Medical  Mission  work  will  compel  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider carefully  several  questions,twoof  which  demandimmediateattention: — 

(1.)  The  great  temptation  of  Medical  INIission  Avork  is  unconsciously 
to  put  the  medical  before  the  missionary  work,  and  the  Committee 
must  consider  very  carefully  how  they  can  check  this  very  natural  tend- 
ency. In  our  opinion,  a  medical  missionary  who  does  not  know  the 
language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  works  may  do  very  good 
medical  service,  and  be  able  to  report  interesting  medical  cases,  and 
give  large  statistics  of  patients,  but  he  must  be  very  helpless  as  a  mis- 
sionary. If  he  uses  an  intelligent  interpreter,  he  may  be  able  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  of  a  medical  man,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  lead 
the  conversation  to  those  spiritual  topics,  which  must  always  be  the 
missionary's  main  theme.  If  he  intrusts  the  evangelistic  address  to  a 
catechist,  the  people  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  missionary  side  of 
the  work  is,  after  all,  of  small  moment  to  the  missionary  himself,  and 
will  be  correspondingly  indiff'erent.  This  is  no  mere  supposition,  but 
an  opinion  derived  from  careful  observation  of  Medical  Mission  work  in 
several  parts  of  India.  Your  Deputies  are  of  0]union  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  take  this  matter  into  their  serious  consideration,  and  sue- 
gest  that  it  is  scarcely  too  strong  a  measure  to  make  it  a  condition  that 
their  Medical  Missionaries  shoiild  not  have  a  dispensary,  or  the  usual 
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annual  grant  for  medicines,  until  they  are  able  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  people  they  labour  among  sufficiently  well  to  give  the  evangelistic 
address,  which  commonly  begins  the  medical  work  at  the  Dispensary. 

The  Committee  should  also  have  before  them  that,  while  medical 
work  in  large  cities  presents  many  more  interesting  features  than  medical 
work  in  villages  and  among  the  aboriginal  tribes,  and  therefore  has  the 
greater  attractions  for  medical  men,  the  village  and  itinerating  work 
presents  many  more  opportunities  for  evangelistic  effort.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  temptation,  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  to  prefer  the 
former,  which  we  think  ought  to  be  resisted. 

(2.)  The  growth  of  Medical  Mission  work  under  the  Committee 
must  soon  raise  a  question  in  our  Mission,  which  has  been  raised,  and  is 
somewhat  keenly  debated  at  present  in  Missionary  circles  in  India. 
Some  hold  that  Medical  Mission  work  requires  a  good  central  hospital, 
while  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  more  purely  mission  side  of  the 
work  is  best  done  by  itineration  and  small  district  hospitals.  Your 
Deputies  are  unable  to  express  a  definite  opinion  on  this  matter,  and 
suggest  it  as  a  problem  which  must  be  faced,  and  upon  which  Medical 
Missionaries  are  not  agreed.  The  matter  intimately  concerns  the 
Home  Committee,  for  it  involves  a  serious  financial  question.  A  good 
central  hospital  involves  a  somewhat  large  outlay  in  buildings,  and  con- 
siderable annual  expense.  For  example.  Dr.  Shepherd's  excellent  hos- 
pital at  Udaipur  cost  about  Es.15,000  to  build,  and  its  annual  upkeep 
cannot  be  less  than  about  Rs.3600.  The  expenses  of  a  similar  estab- 
lishment in  the  Bombay  Presidency  could  not  fail  to  be  from  two  to 
three  times  greater. 


II. -MISSION  STATIONS. 


I.  — POOXA. 

Your  Deputies  paid  two  official  visits  to  our  Mission  at  Poona,  the 
first  in  the  beginning  of  November  1888,  and  the  second  in  the 
end  of  February  1889.  During  our  first  visit  we  saw  the  Institution 
and  Boys'  School  in  the  camp,  met  with  the  pastor,  kirk-session,  and 
native  congregation,  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  with  the  native 
Christian  workers  of  the  two  Scotch  missions,  saw  Mr.  Small's  evangelistic 
work,  and  his  Orphanage  press.  Our  main  business  at  Poona  during  this 
first  visit  was  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  and  inquire 
whether  the  Institution  should  be  closed  at  Mr.  Beaumont's  retirement, 
or  should  be  carried  on  under  new  superintendence ;  our  work  during  the 
second  was  to  inquire  about  the  future  of  the  Mission. 

During  our  first  visit,  the  Mission  work  done  was  Educational  and 
Evangelistic — the  former  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Beaumont,  and 
the  latter  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  Small.  Air.  Beaumont 
presided  over  the  Institution,  the  Camp  School  for  boys,  the  Thursday 
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union  prayer  meeting,  and  a  small  English  congregation  which  met  in  a 
church  in  the  same  compound  as  the  mission-house.  Mr.  Small  presided 
over  the  Boys' Orphanage,  the  Evangelistic  work  in  the  city,  the  sub-station 
of  Saswad,  and  made  Evangelistic  tours  in  the  district  south  of  the  city. 

The  Institution  and  the  Camp  School  met  in  hired  buildings — 
the  former  in  an  old  palace  which  had  been  half  destroyed  by  fire. 
Your  Deputies  were  glad  to  meet  and  discuss  your  Minute,  iS'o.  37, 
of  August  8,  1888,  with  our  Missionaries  belonging  to  the  Western  India 
Mission  field.  These  brethren  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  the 
Poona  Institution  should  not  be  closed ;  but  none  of  them  could  suggest 
a  method  of  carrying  it  on  at  any  greatly  reduced  cost,  nor  could  they 
promise  any  increase  in  the  number  of  Christian  teachers.  Indeed,  the 
general  impression  seemed  to  be  that  if  an  institution  was  to  be  main- 
tained at  all,  it  must  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  college  teaching  up  to  the 
B.A.  standard.  Your  Deputies,  while  admitting  the  desirability  of  a 
first-class  Christian  college  at  Poona,  were  unable  to  see  how  that  could 
be  carried  on  advantageously  without  a  large  increase  of  expenditure, 
which  the  Committee  had  already  decided  against.  They  found  that 
the  Institution  was  practically  taught  by  heathen  teachers-^ one  Christian 
and  twenty-two  non-Christian — and  that  the  Camp  School  was  entirely 
taught  by  heathen  teachers,  and  that  unless  a  large  number  of  European 
missionaries  were  added  to  the  stalf  (Dr.  Xarayan  Sheshadri  suggested 
six),  there  was  little  hope  of  introducing  a  thorough-going  Christian 
influence.  They  accordingly  prepared  a  minute,  instructing  Mr.  Beaumont 
to  close  the  Institution  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  before  his  departure 
to  hand  over  the  papers  and  property  of  the  Mission  to  Mr.  Small. 

They  also  directed  jNIr.  Small  to  judge  for  himself  whether  the  Camp 
School  could  be  turned  into  an  effective  Mission  agency,  and  if  not,  to 
terminate  the  lease  of  the  building  and  close  the  school.  Your  Deputies 
were  convinced  that  the  educational  work  at  Poona  had  for  a  number 
of  years  been  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  ought  to  take  end.  At 
the  same  time,  they  feel  compelled  to  say  that  no  place  in  Western 
India  seemed  to  them  more  suitable  for  higher  educational  Mission  work 
than  Poona,  the  intellectual  capital  of  India ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to 
re-open  the  question  of  whether  their  Western  India  College  should  be 
placed  at  Bombay  or  at  Poona,  they  would  have  recommended  Poona. 

The  closing  of  the  Institution  brings  up  the  following  matters : — 

(1.)  Two  teachers,  both  non-Christian,  Kesharao  Pandurang  Godbole, 
who  was  appointed  assistant  master  in  1861,  and  with  a  brief  interval 
has  continued  there  ever  since ;  and  Eamchundra  Ganesli  Dhole,  who 
was  appointed  assistant  master  in  1865,  and  has  been  on  the  staff  till  the 
close  of  the  Institution,  have  petitioned  for  a  pension.  The  petition 
of  the  former  was  sent  on  to  the  Committee  with  recommendations  by 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Small,  and  was  referred  to  us  for  advice  ;  the 
latter  was  handed  to  the  Deputies  in  February  of  last  year.  The  yearly 
salary  of  Kesharao  was  Rs.840,  and  of  Eamchundra,  Rs.480.  Your 
Deputies,  after  inquiry,  have  found  that  these  men  have  both  been  able 
to  find  employment ;  the  former  is  indeed  carrying  on  the  Institution  as 
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a  High  School,  and  is  siipported  by  a  Committee  of  native  gentlemen, 
who  are  mostly  old  pupils,  and  the  latter  is  one  of  the  teachers ;  they 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  any  precedent  for  giving  pensions  to  non- 
Christian  teachers ;  and  they  advise  the  Committee  to  refuse  the  prayer 
of  the  petition.  But  in  consideration  of  the  long  service  of  both  petitioners, 
they  recommend  the  Committee  to  give  to  each  as  a  donation  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  year's  salary,  nor  less  than  six  months'  salary, 

(2.)  A  capital  sum  of  money,  yielding  interest  of  about  .£69  a  year, 
lias  been  devoted  to  Mission  education  at  Poona.  The  Committee  will 
have  to  consider  whether  that  money  must  be  confined  to  purely  educa- 
tional work  ;  and  if  so,  we  would  suggest  that  it  be  used  to  support  a 
school  for  Christian  boys,  which  is  greatly  needed  at  Poona.  Mr.  Small 
at  present  superintends  a  school  for  the  boys  of  the  Orphanage  Press, 
Avhich  could  easily  be  developed  into  a  school  for  Christian  boys  taught 
by  Christian  teachers  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Missionary. 

(3.)  The  School  furniture  of  the  Institution  (in  value  about  Rs.500) 
still  remains  in  the  old  building,  and  its  use  has  been  granted  to  Kesharao, 
one  of  the  petitioners,  who  is  carrying  on  the  School.  If  the  Committee 
resolve  to  establish  a  Christian  School  for  boys,  this  furniture  could  be 
transferred  to  the  new  school ;  but  it  might  be  given  to  Kesharao  in  lieu 
of  a  money  grant,  and  new  furniture  purchased  for  the  Christian  School. 

(4.)  Just  before  the  Convener  left  India,  lie  was  invited  to  be  present 
at  a  very  interesting  meeting.  The  Institution  is  now  carried  on  as  the 
City  High  School  under  a  Committee  of  native  gentlemen  of  high  standing, 
most  of  whom  were  pupils  of  the  Institution  when  Mr.  Gardner  presided 
over  it.  Eao  Bahadoor  Chintaman  IS".  Bhat,  Assistant  Special  Judge,  is  the 
most  active  member  of  this  Committee,  and  he  convened  the  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  a  special  Judge,  who  is  also  a  CLE.,  three 
Assistant  special  Judges,  one  extra-Assistant  Commissioner,  the  Principal 
of  the  Training  School,  Poona,  and  several  barristers,  along  with  the 
native  Christian  pastor.  Most  of  these  men,  many  of  them  occupying 
the  highest  places  natives  can  usually  reach  in  the  Government  service,  and 
the  elite  of  the  Poona  Brahmins,  were  non-Christians.  One  after  another 
spoke  of  the  good  done  by  the  Institution  at  Poona  in  Mr.  Gardner's  days, 
and  pled  that  the  Committee  would  reconsider  their  resolution  to  close  it. 
They  said  that  should  the  Committee  abide  by  its  decision,  they  would 
endeavour  to  carry  on  the  School  on  its  old  lines,  and  they  hoped  that 
the  Mission  would  lend  them  some  assistance,  if  only  by  permitting  Mr. 
Small  to  visit  the  classes  regidarly  and  speak  to  the  pupils.  What  all  this 
may  come  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  if  private  conversations  are 
borne  out  by  public  action  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  and  if  Mr. 
Small,  when  joined  by  a  colleague,  is  able  to  go  regularly  to  the  Institu- 
tion, or,  as  it  is  now  called,  to  the  City  English  High  School,  Ave  may 
still  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  old  Institution  for  Mission  w^ork. 

At  our  second  visit,  Ave  paid  more  attention  to  Mr.  Small's  Avork^  and 
considered  carefully  the  future  of  the  Mission.  Mr.  Small  had  thought 
it  best  to  give  up  the  Camp  Boys'  School,  and  your  Deputies  thoroughly 
agreed  Avith  him.      His  Avork  at  j^resent  is  limited  to  Evangelistic  opera- 
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tions  in  and  around  Poona,  to  the  Orphanage  Press,  and  to  the  English 
Congregation. 

In  this  Evangelistic  work,  Mr.  Small  is  aided  by  three  very  efficient 
catechists.  One  of  them,  Nanji  Gokal,  had  been  the  only  Christian 
teacher  in  the  Institution,  and,  under  Mr.  Small's  guidance,  he  has  become 
a  very  efficient  evangelist,  and  now  seems  to  have  found  his  proper  sphere 
of  work. 

The  Evangelistic  work  in  Poona  is  conducted  in  the  following  way  : — 
]N[r.  Small  has  secured  three  preaching  stations  in  the  city  of  Poona.  At 
each  of  these  stations  he  has  secured  rooms  in  a  native  house,  for  which 
he  pays  Es.lO,  Es.5"8,  and  Rs.4  per  month.  The  catechists'  salaries 
vary  from  Rs.25  to  Es.oO.  On  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  Mr. 
Small  and  the  catechists  begin  work  on  the  street,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
door  or  stairway  leading  to  the  room,  by  singing  a  Marathi  hymn,  and 
short  addresses,  with  hymns  between,  are  given  in  succession.  Enquirers 
are  then  invited  into  the  rooms,  which  are  sometimes  uncomfortably 
crowded.  This  work  occupies  from  about  5  o'clock  to  8  o'clock.  On 
Mondays,  the  Evan<;elistic  service  is  conducted  by  the  pastor  of  the  native 
Church,  with  the  Catechists  and  other  workers  to  help  him.  The  after 
meetings  for  the  enquirers  are  very  interesting.  The  audiences  are  often 
very  large;  and  though  necessarily  fluctuating,  yet  the  method  of  adhering 
to  one  preaching  station  regularly  once  a  week,  in  a  great  measure 
counteracts  this  common  defect  of  "  Bazaar"  or  street  preaching,  and  the 
same  hearers  appear  very  regularly  week  after  week. 

Mr.  Small  has  a  very  good  audience  of  educated  Brahmins  at  a 
weekly  Saturday  lecture  which  he  delivers  in  a  large  hall  rented  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Brahmins,  and  other  caste  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, are  always  to  be  found  at  the  street  preaching  and  in  the  enquiry 
room ;  and  by  means  of  the  weekly  lecture,  your  Missionary  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  educated  caste  Hindus  of  the  city. 

The  Orphanage  Press  has  had  a  very  honourable  existence,  and  small 
and  unpretending  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of  industrial  work  that 
we  have  seen  in  India.  It  is  at  present  self-supporting,  if  the  original 
cost  of  the  machinery  and  the  need  for  a  new  fount  be  excluded.  The 
Convener  has  seen  several  industrial  missions,  some  of  them  conducted  at 
a  large  outlay,  but  none,  the  Basel  Industrial  Mission  alone  excepted, 
that  has  done  so  much  with  such  a  small  expenditure  of  money.  It  has 
done  much  more  than  some  much  more  extensive  Industrial  Missions 
to  enable  native  Christians  to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  Five  former 
apprentices  are  now  engaged  in  Government  employment,  and  three 
are  at  work  in  native  printing  establishments. 

At  present  seven  journeymen  printers  are  engaged  in  the  Press;  one 
apprentice  has  passed  his  third  examination,  and  ten  have  passed  the 
second.  If  room  could  be  found  in  the  Mission  compound  for  a  building 
to  contain  the  printing  establishment^  and  the  rent  saved,  Mr.  Small 
Avould  be  relieved  from  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  which  now  burdens  him. 
"We  doubt  whether  the  Committee  has  ever  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
good  work  which  this  Press  has  done.     K'ative  Christians,  who  are  not 
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able  to  enter  the  Government  or  Railway  Service,  have  hard  times,  and 
find  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  a  living,  but  those  who  have  learned  a 
mechanical  trade,  we  found,  are  generally  able  to  support  themselves  and 
their  families.  We  believe  that  industrial  missions  are  doing  a  great 
deal  to  aid  in  producing  self-supporting  native  Christians,  who  are  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  native  congregations.  iNlr.  Small's  Orphanage  Press  is 
one  of  the  m.ost  successful,  and  by  far  the  most  economical,  that  we  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Small  has  also  done  a  good  deal  of  district  itinerating,  but  has 
only  one  permanent  out-station  at  Saswad,  a  municipal  town  nineteen 
miles  south  of  Poona.  Saswad  is  on  the  edge  of  a  district  which  was  for 
a  long  time  the  scene  of  the  labour  of  the  Rev.  Adam  White,  and  the 
Saswad  Mission  is  partly  supported  by  Mrs.  White.  Mr.  Small's  Evan- 
gelistic journeys,  made  usually  in  buUock-dhumney,  have  included  the 
country  lying  between  the  Poona  and  Saswad  roads,  and  the  main  line  of 
railway  between  Poona  and  Sholapur.  His  catechists  have  gone  as  far  as 
Indapur,  which  was  wrought  by  Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadri. 

Your  jNIissionary  at  Poona  has  always  had  some  work  to  do  among 
the  English  residents.  The  site  of  the  present  mission  house  and 
a  mission  house  with  hall  to  serve  as  church  was  secured  to  the 
Mission  on  the  understanding  that  the  Missionary  should  superintend  a 
weekly  union  prayer  meeting,  and  there  is  always  service  on  Sunday 
evening.  The  Committee  ought  to  know  that  there  is  no  legal  obligation 
to  maintain  this  prayer-meeting,  but  there  is  a  moral  obligation.  The 
prayer-meeting  is  the  oldest  thing  of  the  kind  in  India.  It  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  from  1834  till  now,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  long  con- 
tinue to  be  the  meeting-place  in  Poona  for  all  evangelical  Christians  of 
whatever  creed  or  race.  The  weekly  Sunday  service  is  a  somewhat 
serious  strain  on  the  Missionary,  but  it  serves,  in  some  measure,  to  bring 
pious  Europeans  into  connection  with  Mission  work,  and  ^Ir  Small  would 
be  loath  to  give  it  up.  Your  Deputies  took  the  liberty  to  suggest  that, 
while  it  would  be  a  pity  to  abandon  the  service,  your  Missionaries  should 
remember  that  it  was  the  first  part  of  work  that  ought  to  be  given  up  in 
any  pressure  of  duties,  and  they  think  there  ought  to  be  a  weekly  collec- 
tion in  aid  of  Church  and  Mission  funds.  The  little  church  is  so  far  away 
from  the  native  city  of  Poona,  that  it  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  native 
congregation. 

Your  Deputies  considered  carefully  the  future  of  this  Mission.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  an  Educational,  and,  if  continued,  must  be  worked  as  an 
Evangelistic  Mission.  The  resources  of  the  Church  will  not  permit  of 
more  than  two  European  missionaries  stationed  there.  Poona  has  become 
the  headquarters  of  several  Missions ;  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land has  a  flourishing  Women's  Mission  there,  and  seems  anxious  to  send 
an  Evangelistic  Missionary  there  also.  Our  Mission  work  in  India  needs 
concentration,  and  the  question  very  naturally  arises  whether  it  might 
not  be  our  duty  to  retire  from  Poona  and  use  the  resources  we  spend 
upon  it  in  strengthening  other  places  in  our  Western  India  mission  fields. 
After  very  careful  deliberation,  your  Deputies  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  would  be  innvise  to  retire.  There  is  abuiidaiice  of  work  for  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  Mission  and  for  our  own,  whether  in 
Poona  city  or  in  the  district.  The  catechists  working  under  Miss  Ber- 
nard have,  as  their  district,  the  country  along  the  line  of  railway  from 
Poona  to  Lonauli,  i.e.,  to  the  north-west ;  while  all  the  district  south  of 
the  city,  on  to  Wai,  is  unoccupied  by  any  other  mission.  There  are, 
besides,  special  reasons  why  we  should  not  abandon  Poona  : — 

(1.)  Oar  Ladies'  Society  is  doing  excellent  work,  and  has  been 
recently  extending  its  operations.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  deserting 
Miss  Small's  Mohammedan  and  Beni-Israel  work ;  and  Mrs.  Small's 
Boarding  School  for  Christian  girls  is  a  very  well-managed  and  extremely 
popular  institution. 

(2.)  Poona  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  ^Mission  stations,  and  sentiment 
pleads  for  its  maintenance. 

(3.)  The  climate  of  Poona  is  one  of  the  best  in  India.  Our  earliest 
Missionaries  found  it  impossible  to  do  work  in  the  sultry  Ivonkan  with- 
out some  foothold  on  the  edge  of  the  Dekhan,  and  Poona  gives  us  that 
foothold. 

(4.)  But  our  chief  reason  for  wishing  to  retain  our  place  at  Poona  lies 
in  the  possibility  of  linking  our  Poona  Mission  on  to  an  Evangelistic 
Mission  in  the  Konkan.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  earliest 
Scots  Mission  to  India,  out  of  which  grew  both  the  Bombay  and  the 
Poona  Missions,  had  its  headquarters  at  Bankot,  and  had  school  and 
preaching  stations  all  over  the  Konkan.  That  earlier  Mission  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  ground  has  not  been  occupied  by  any  other  mission. 
Some  re-arrangement  of  finances  at  Bombay,  not  possible  all  at  once,  will 
enable  us  to  do  something  to  reoccupy  that  abandoned  territory.  The 
Ivonkan  lies  between  the  sea  and  the  great  wall  of  the  Western  Ghats, 
rising  from  1000  to  2000  feet  almost  sheer  from  the  plain.  Three 
roads,  fit  for  wheeled  vehicles,  ascend  from  the  sea  plain  to  the  tableland 
— the  Bhor  Ghat,  along  which  winds  the  railway  between  Bombay  and 
Poona,  the  Fitzgerald  Ghat  from  IMahableshwar  to  Poladpur,  and  a  road 
which,  traversing  the  Bhor  Ghat,  leads  down  to  IMahar.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  catechists  are  working  along  the  first  route,  and  the  American 
Board  of  Missions  has  a  station  at  Mahableshwar,  but  no  ^Mission  is 
working  along  the  middle  route.  If  we  placed  a  mission  station  with  a 
vernacular  missionary  at  Shirwal,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Poona,  and  on 
the  road  which  leads  down  the  Ghat,  we  would  connect  our  Dekhan  work 
with  our  Konkan  work.  This  missionary  miglit  be  a  medical  missionary  ; 
and  at  Mahad,  at  foot  of  the  Ghat,  a  mission  station  in  1824,  we  might 
station  a  native  Medical  jNIission  supported  by  funds  from  Dr.  Miller's 
bequest.  This  plan  of  work  would  alter  slightly  the  district  hitherto 
traversed  by  our  itinerating  mission.  It  would  lie  S.W.  and  not  S.E.  of 
Poona,  and  might  be  roughly  said  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  South 
Mahratta  line  of  railway.  It  would  include  Saswad,  however,  with  the 
whole  taluk  of  Purhandar,  the  scene  of  the  Eev.  Adam  White's  laboirrs, 
and  the  small  native  state  of  Bhor,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  the  scene 
of    ^lission  work    for    Christ.     At   the   foot   of  the  Ghat  our  southern 
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boundary  would  be  the  River  Savitri,  and  our  district  would  stretch  north- 
ward, including  our  present  stations  of  ReAvadanda,  Alibaj?,  and  Tliana. 
The  district  supplies  many  of  the  students  who  attend  the  Wilson 
College.  This  proposed  evangelistic  district  is  approved  of  by  ^Ir.  Small 
and  by  Dr.  JVIackichan. 

The  condition  of  the  native  congregation  at  Poona  requires  the  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  Committee.  The  Communion  roll  con- 
tains 133  names.  (.)f  these,  twenty-seven  are  in  the  employment 
of  the  Free  Church  and  of  the  Established  Church  Missions  as  cate- 
chists,  teachers,  and  Bible-women — eighteen  men  and  nine  women;  six 
are  students ;  twenty-three  are  girls  at  the  boarding-schools  of  the  two 
Missions  (fourteen  at  Mrs.  Small's,  and  nine  at  INIiss  Bernard's  girls' 
boarding  school);  seven  are  paupers;  and  thirty-four  are  Government 
clerks,  mechanics,  and  servants.  The  remaining  members  are  the  staff  of 
the  Free  Church  and  Established  Church  Mission,  or  are  the  wives  of 
members  above  classified.  Three  of  the  four  elders  are  catechists  in  the 
service  of  the  Established  Church  Mission,  and  one  is  a  Free  Church 
Mission  catechist.  It  can  easily  be  shown  from  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  congregation,  prepared  for  us  by  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  David  iMallmr,  that  the  majority  of  the  members  are  the  result  of 
the  Free  Church  Mission,  but  the  work  of  the  Established  Church  Mission 
has  also  been  employed  to  strengthen  it,  and  the  congregation  is  really  a 
"  union  "  congregation.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  fact  ought  to  be  officially 
recognised.  The  Assembly  of  1888,  in  its  deliverance  on  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, declared — 

''  That,  while  all  attempts  to  form  one  Native  Presbyterian  Church  in 
India  must  come  mainly  from  the  action  of  brethren  at  work  in  that  country, 
they  express  their  sympatliy  with  such  a  movement  ;  and  in  oixler  to  remove 
all  preliminary  barriers,  they  authorise  and  encourage  their  Presbyteries  in 
India  to  connect  themselves  with  a  united  Indian  native  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  ministers  and  missionaries  to  the  Home  Cliuich 
being  meanwhile  reserved." 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  not  merely  of  carrying  out  that  injunction, 
but  of  setting  right  what  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship — that  Established 
Church  converts  and  catechists  are  reallj'  reckoned  as  members  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  j\Iission  staff  of  both  Missions  desire  this 
union,  and  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  their  wishes  ought  to  be  given 
effect  to. 

The  proposals  that  we  have  to  lay  before  the  Committee  with  regard 
to  our  Poona  Mission  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  the  congregation  of  native  Christians  there  be  regarded  as 

a  "union"  congregation,  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Committees  of  our  own 
and  of  the  Established  Church. 

(2)  That  the  Mission  at  Poona  be  kept  up  as  an  Evangelistic  Mission, 

working  in  the  native  city  of  Poona,  and  in  a  district  stretching 
southwards,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  South  Mahratta  Rail- 
way, and  on  the  south  by  the  taluk  of  Wai, 
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(3)  Tliat  a  second  Missionnry  be  sent  out  "with  all  convenient  speed 

to  remain  in  training  till  he  has  mastered  the  language,  and 
then  to  be  settled  at  Shirwal,  or  some  other  convenient  place 
in  the  district  assicrned  to  the  "Mission. 

(4)  That  the  funds  allocated  to  the  Poona  jSHssion  be  what  were  given 

to  it  while  the  Institution  was  maintained,  with  the  exception 
of  £300  a  year,  which  shall  go  to  the  extension  at  Jalna. 

(5)  That  the  sum  of  £69  a  year,  the  interest  of  money  destined  for 

education,  be  devoted  to  providing  a  school  for  Christian  boys, 
and  for  the  training  of  catechists  or  village  school  teachers. 

The  Committee  must  look  forward  in  the  near  future  to  be  called  on 
to  provide — 

(1)  A  second  mission  house  either  in  Poona  city  or  in  the  district. 

(2)  Assistance  to  build  a  church  for  the  native  congregation  in  the 

city  of  Poona,  and  also  a  manse  for  the  pastor. 


II. — Kagpur  Mission. 

Your  Deputies  reached  Xagpur  on  Saturday  the  16th  of  November, 
having  seen  the  station  at  Amraoti  on  the  road.  They  visited  the 
College  and  Schools,  met  with  the  native  Christians,  inspected  the 
Bhandara  Mission,  and  made  inquiric  s  after  the  most  suitable  centre  for 
an  additional  Evangelistic  Missionary.  ' 

The  work  of  the  Mission  was  carried  on  at  jN^agpur,  Ivampti,  and 
Bhandara. 

The  jNlission  work  in  Xagpur  includes  the  Hislop  College  and 
Schools,  the  English  and  native  congregations,  and  Medical  Mission  Avork 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Eobertson. 

In  Nagpur  city,  according  to  present  conditions,  teaching  in  the 
College  and  Schools  absorbs  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  and  energies  of 
our  Missionaries.  Every  student  is  instructed  in  Christian  truth  during 
one  hour  every  day  on  five  days  in  the  week,  and  the  first  hour  of  the 
day  is  usually  devoted  to  this  subject.  We  heard  Mr.  Douglas  give  one 
of  these  Bible  lessons,  and  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the 
earnest  evangelical  and  personal  character  of  his  teaching.  Fortnightly 
Sabbath  lectures  on  religious  subjects  have  also  been  delivered  during  a 
period  of  four  months  at  a  time,  and  have  been  well  attended.  The 
remaining  hours  are  spent  on  purely  educational  work,  which  means  not 
merely  the  preparation  of  students  to  pass  examinations  prescribed  by  the 
University  of  Calcutta,  but  that  their  minds  are  imbued  with  Western 
tlioughts  and  Western  knowledge,  which  must  tend  to  dispel  their  pagan 
superstitions.  For  when  one  gets  face  to  face  with  Hinduism,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  how  Western  thought  must  be  of  itself  a  pre- 
paration for  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  itself  instinct  with 
Christian  ideas,  or  at  least  with  conceptions  which,  if  followed  out,  must 
lead  to  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  Christianity. 

Ample  testimony  can  be  given  for  the  educational  efficiency  of  the 
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College  in  the  Government  Educational  Reports,  and  it  is  mentioned 
with  commendation  in  Sir  Alfred  Croft's  Review  of  Education  in  India, 
published  in  the  end  of  1888.  The  Hislop  College  has  proved  itself,  in 
all  respects,  superior  to  the  Morris  College,  and  has  the  guidance  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  district  in  its  hands. 

We  were  also  jjlad  to  "et  stroncc  evidence  of  the  indirect  Christian 
influence  of  the  College  and  Schools  in  the  city  of  Nagpur.  "We  Avere 
assured,  by  authorities  unconnected  with  our  Mission,  that  the  natives  of 
jS'agpur  were  conspicuously  well  acquainted  with  the  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  few  cities  and  districts  were  better  prepared 
for  direct  systematic,  aggressive.  Evangelistic  work. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  at  Nagpur,  as  elsewhere,  the 
Educational  work  has  become  more  and  more  absorbing,  and  the  necessity 
of  fulfilling  the  Government  requirements  have  left  little  or  no  room  for 
that  accompanying  Evangelistic  work,  which  was  in  earlier  days  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  Mission.  Our  Missionaries  are  no  longer  able 
to  make  those  Evangelistic  tours  which  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Hislop 
describes,  and  which  proved  such  an  interesting  feature  in  the  earlier 
Mission  Reports  of  Mr.  Cooper.  Tlie  weekly  visits  to  Kampti  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and,  during  Mr.  Whitton's  furlough,  even  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  Bhandara  was  impossible ;  and  in  Nagpur  itself  the  only 
aggressive  Christian  work  possible,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  two 
catechists,  one  of  whom  worked  with  Dr.  Robertson  at  his  dispensary, 
has  been  the  Christian  instruction  given  to  the  forty-seven  lads  in  the 
College  and  to  the  boys  in  the  Schools. 

The  work  in  the  College  was  carried  on  by  three  European  Mis- 
sionaries and  three  non-Christian  assistants.  Mr.  Cooper  superintended 
the  High  School,  with  its  two  Christian  and  twelve  non-Christian  teachers, 
and  the  Aditwari  School,  with  one  Christian  headmaster  and  three  non- 
Christian  assistants.  The  Missionaries  find  it  very  difficult  to  get 
Christian  masters  for  these  schools.  The  native  Christians  are,  as  a  rule, 
poor,  and  are  unable  to  keep  their  children  long  enough  at  school.  They 
need  their  earnings  to  help  to  support  the  family. 

Many  other  kinds  of  employment  are  open  to  native  Christians,  and 
are  preferred  by  them.  They  can  get  work  on  the  railway,  and  the 
telegraph  service  absorbs  a  large  number.  The  pay  is  good,  and  the 
pension  obtained  after  a  term  of  service  is  a  very  great  attraction.  The 
Missionaries  have  tried  several  times  to  introduce  Christians  from  other 
Missions,  but  the  results  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  both  morally 
and  intellectually.  They  can  only  get  the  most  incompetent  in  this  way. 
The  Mission  finances  do  not  permit  any  special  efforts  to  train  and  keep 
Christian  boys  who  might  become  useful  in  schools.  The  salaries  we 
can  afford  to  pay  "for  our  English-speaking  teachers  are  much  lower  than 
they  can  earn  in  Government  service,  and  there  is  no  Mission-pension 
Fund.  In  the  telegraph  service,  where  only  Eurasians  and  native 
Christians  are  employed,  a  lad  can  soon  earn  Rs.25  per  month,  and  rises 
to  Rs.60  a  month.  After  fifteen  years'  service  they  are  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  one-sixth  of  their  pay,  which  increases  proportionally,  until  after 
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thirty  years'  service  they  can  retire  on  one-third  of  their  pay.  We  earnestly 
ask  the  Committee  to  consider  these  facts.  They  will  see  that  the 
question  of  non-Christian  teachers  has  been  always  before  our  Missionaries. 
The  problem  is,  how  to  provide  Christian  employees.  In  almost  all 
other  missions  that  we  have  seen  the  most  successful  agency  employed 
to  provide  Christian  teachers  is  boarding-schools  for  Christian  boys,  but 
want  of  funds  prevents  the  use  of  any  such  agency  with  us. 

The  Evangelistic  work  at  Xagpur  has  been  carried  on  by  two  native 
evangelists,  one  of  whom  has  been  placed  under  Dr.  Robertson,  and  is 
cliiefly  occupied  at  the  Medical  Mission  Avhieh  has  been  established  in 
tlie  city.  This  INIedical  Mission  work  is  carried  on  by  Dr.  Robertson  in 
addition  to  his  duties  in  the  College.  It  was  begun  as  an  experiment, 
and  has  been  successful.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  more  successful  when  Dr. 
Robertson  acquires  the  Marathi  language.  Dr.  Robertson  has  also  set 
agoing  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  meets  as  a  Bible  Class 
on  the  Sundays.  The  Association  includes  English,  Eurasian,  and  native 
Christian  young  men.  Dr.  Robertson  hopes  that  the  members  of  this 
Association  may  give  assistance  in  Evangelistic  work. 

Kamtti  is  an  old  sub-station,  situate  in  the  cantonment,  nine  miles 
from  Nagpur.  There  is  a  small  congregation  of  native  Christians,  and 
two  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  The  well-tried  evangelist,  jMark,  sup- 
ported by  the  Misses  Mure  of  Perceton,  ministers  to  the  little  Christian 
community,  and  engages  in  Evangelistic  work  among  the  non-Christian 
population.  The  schools  at  Kampti  are  conducted  by  a  Christian  head- 
master and  three  non-Christian  assistants. 

Bhandara  is  about  forty  miles  east  of  Nagpur,  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  anil  the  centre  of  a  large  district.  It  contains  a  mission 
hall,  where  the  Christian  community  holds  public  worship,  and  which 
serves  also  as  a  schoolhouse.  There  are  other  boys'  schools,  and  one 
for  girls,  which  was  originally  managed  by  the  Municipality,  and  was 
handed  over  by  them  to  the  Mission.  This  Bhandara  Mission  owes  its 
origin  to  a  Christian  family  who  settled  there,  and  began  to  do  Christian 
work.  The  same  spirit  which  started  the  Mission  characterises  it  still. 
The  native  Christians  are  full  of  hope  and  life.  When  Mr.  Douglas 
was  withdrawn  to  do  educational  work  during  Mr.  Wliitton's  absence, 
the  native  Christians  kept  the  work  going.  The  schools  are  conducted 
by  six  Christian  and  tive  non-Christian  teachers.  While  we  were 
at  Xagpur  one  of  these  non-Christian  teachers  sent  word  to  Mr.  Douglas 
that  he  had  determined  to  confess  Christ  publicly.  The  district  round 
Bhandara  is  an  excellent  field  for  Evangelistic  work,  and  our  energetic 
Missionary  has  made  several  tours.  It  Avas  at  Bhandara  that  we  first 
realised  how  crippled  oi;r  Evangelistic  work  was  from  lack  of  funds.  If 
Ave  gave  Mr.  Douglas  the  assistance  that  almost  all  Missionary  Societies 
Avorking  in  India  give  to  their  Evangelistic  Missionaries^  he  Avould  have 
under  him  about  thirty  to  forty  catechists  and  village  teachers. 

The  l!^ATiVE  Church  in  i^agpur  is  fully  organised,  and  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  eighty.  The  pastor  requires  to  preach  in  three  languages 
—Tamil,  Telugu  as  well  as  Marathi,  as  most  of  the  earlier  converts  Avere 
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from  the  camp  followers  of  Madras  troops  quartered  at  Nagpur,  and 
Kaiutlii.  The  pastor's  time  is  almost  exclusively  occupied  in  the  prepar- 
ation and  delivery  of  sermons,  and  in  doing  pastoral  work.  It  seemed 
to  us  that  the  congregation  itself  might  do  a  little  more  in  direct  Evan- 
gelistic work  on  the  surrounding  heathen  community  than  it  does.  "When 
the  pastor  fell  ill  some  years  ago  his  place  was  supplied  in  turns  by  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation.  The  matter  only  requires  a  little  organisation. 
Amraoti  axd  IhiosAWUL.  We  visited  these  jMissions  on  our  way  to 
and  from  ISfagpur.  They  are  situated  in  the  Tierar  assigned  districts,  and 
are  superintended  by  a  native  missionary,  the  Rev.  Sidoba  B.  Misal.  We 
saw  his  well-managed  schools  and  his  little  congregation,  and  had  some 
conversation  with  him  about  what  he  in  common  with  all  our  ^Missionaries 
who  are   ensajjed   in   the   same   kind   of  work   feel  to  be  the  pressing 

of  native  catechists  and  Christian 


-the  selection  and 


training 


Some  of  his  suggestions  are  embodied  in  the  recommendations 


question- 
teachers, 
which  follow. 

Your  Deputies  were  specially  directed  to  report  on  an  extension  of 
vernacular  Mission  work  in  the  Central  Provinces — an  extension  possible, 
owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Barbour  of  Bonskeid,  and  of 
T.  J.  Morton,  Esq.,  of  London.  They  discussed  the  matter  at  some 
length  with  the  brethren  at  Xagpur,  and  the  Committee  have  already 
adopted  the  proposal  sent  home  as  to  the  best  centres  for  such  extension. 
In  accordance  with  these  recommendations.  Dr.  Sandilands  has  been 
stationed  at  Bhandara  and  Dr.  Revie  at  Wardha,  while  Mr.  Douglas  on 
his  return  from  furlough  will  have  his  headt^uarters  at  Xagpur.  The 
general  scheme  of  work  is  as  follows  : — 

The  district  which  can  be  worked  from  jSTagpur,  i.e.  which  might  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Nagpur  Mission  Council,  extends  from 
Bhandara  on  the  east  to  Bhosawul  on  the  west.  It  is  a  district  almost 
entirely  unoccupied  by  any  Missionary  Society.  The  C.  M.  S.  have 
approached  Bhosawul,  the  American  Episcopal  Methodists  are  in  Kampti, 
while  some  ^'  Faith  Missionaries "  have  made  one  or  two  desultory 
attempts,  otherwise  this  great  and  populous  region  is  quite  untouched. 
Through  it  runs  the  Bhosawul  and  Raipur  branch  of  the  Great  India 
Peninsular  Railway,  which  forms  a  base  for  operations  northward  and 
southward.  On  the  extreme  west  our  Church  has  established  itself  at 
Bhosawul  and  Amraoti  in  the  Mission  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Sidoba 
]\Iisal.  On  the  extreme  east  we  have  the  very  hopeful  vernacular  Mission 
at  Bhandara.  Our  idea  is  that  this  whole  district  should  be  placed 
under  one  Mission  Council — that  of  ISTagpur — and  that  Amraoti,  Wardha, 
Nagpur,  and  Bhandara  should  be  our  Mission  centres.  The  Rev.  S. 
Misal  should  continue  to  superintend  the  Amraoti  district.  European 
Missionaries  speaking  vernacular  ought  to  be  placed  at  Wardha,  Xagpur, 
and  Bhandara.  Bhandara  lies  on  the  edge  of  tlie  Marathi-speaking 
country  ;  Urdu  is  the  language  of  the  people  east  of  that  district.  Hence 
the  Missionary  at  Bhandara  ought  to  work  westward  towards  l^agpur, 
the  Missionary  at  I^agpur  westward  towards  Wardha,  and  the  Missionary 
at  Wardha  should  exercise  a  general  supervision  of  Amraoti. 
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Tliis  scheme  involves  the  presence  of  three  European  "Missionaries 
regularly  engaged  in  Evangelistic  and  Vernacular  Mission  work  ]  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  Deputies,  these  Missionaries  should  never  be  diverted 
from  their  own  special  work  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  in  the  College  at 
Xagpur.  The  scheme  also  involves  the  transference  of  the  Amraoti 
Mission  from  the  Eombay  jNIission  Council  to  the  ]S"agpur  Council. 

Yuur  Deputies  have  had  reason  to  observe  that  every  Evangelistic 
Mission  is  liable  to  serious  defects,  which,  unless  guarded  against  at  the 
outset,  are  fatal  to  success.  These  are  the  lack  of  permanence  of  Mission 
effort,  the  sloth  of  subordinate  agents  and  catechists,  their  lack  of  con- 
tinuous educational  training,  and  the  absence  of  an  agency  for  giving  the 
preliminary  training  to  catechists  and  Christian  teachers  in  primary 
village  schools.  Your  Deputies  have  been  painfully  impressed  with  the 
presence  of  these  defects  in  the  Evangelistic  JNIissions  of  the  Chiirch  in 
India.  They  have  accordingly  worked  out  the  following  scheme  for  the 
conduct  of  the  proposed  Mission,  which  embodies  the  best  features  of 
organisation  in  the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  most  successful  ver- 
nacular missions,  and  which  has  recommended  itself,  after  full  considera- 
tion, to  the  brethren  at  In  agpur  : — 

1.  No  European  Missionary  should  be  expected  to  begin  direct  work 
until  he  has  to  some  extent  mastered  the  language  and  passed  a  first 
examination,  and  that  the  first  year  at  least  of  his  residence  in  his 
district  ought  to  be  spent  in  a  place  Avhere  he  will  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  language,  and  during  that  period  he  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  do  much  direct  Missioii  work.  Missionaries  who  begin 
trusting  to  interpreters  are  apt  to  go  on  in  this  way,  and  never  to  master 
the  lanojuaf^e. 

2.  The  Committee  need  not  expect  successful  ^Mission  work  in  a 
Mission  of  this  kind,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  increase  largely  its  grants 
for  Mission  expenses.  The  itineratir 
district  more  than  four  times  in  the 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  very  abiding  effect.  This  defect  is  to  be 
remedied  by  placing  at  well-selected  positions  two  native  agents,  trained, 
not  in  English,  but  in  the  vernacular.  Their  training  should  be,  at  first 
at  least,  in  the  vernacular  only.  It  is  true  that  English  is,  and  must  be, 
the  language  of  acquisition  and  the  language  of  consolidation  in  the 
Indian  Church,  but  the  enqjloyment  of  English-speaking  catechists  means 
large  salaries  and  too  often  discontented  men.  Two  catechists  should  go 
together.  They  naturally  encourage  each  other,  and  act  as  restraints. 
The  New  Testament  practice  of  two  by  two  is  eminently  useful  in  India. 
These  agents  thus  placed  should  be  so  trained  as  to  be  able  both  to  teach 
in  a  primary  school  and  deliver  addresses,  but  the  one  ought  to  be  the 
evangelist  and  the  other  the  teacher. 

3.  The  training  of  these  Christian  agents  is  a  most  important  matter. 
The  best  agents  will  be  found  to  be  men  or  youths  won  from  heathenism 
in  the  district  in  which  they  are  destined  to  labour,  or  the  sons  of 
Christian  converts.  When  they  have  lieen  selected,  they  must  be  trained. 
This  training  cannot  be  got  in  Free  Church  Mission  High  Schools  or 
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Colleges  at  ju'esoiit.  The  reasons  need  not  now  be  given,  but  the  state- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  a  fixed  principle.  Our  Church  has  at  present 
no  organisation  for  training  such  catechists  and  primary  school  Christian 
teachers.  As  this  jMission  is  exclusively  to  a  Marathi-speaking  popula- 
tion, perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  of  preliminary 
training  would  be  to  send  the  boys  and  young  men  selected  by  the 
]\fi?sionaricsto  Mr.  Haig's  Christian  Vernacular  School  at  Ahmednuggar. 
Boys  can  be  supported  there  at  a  rate  from  o  to  6  rupees  per  month, 
and  young  men  at  a  rate  of  from  10  to  12  rupees  per  month.  When  this 
preliminary  training  is  over,  those  men  who  are  destined  to  do  Evan- 
gelistic work  should  be  kept  at  the  central  station,  paid  at  the  rate  of 
from  Rs.8  to  Rs.lO,  and  get  a  year's  training  in  practical  theology  and  in 
the  methods  of  addressing  audiences  from  the  Missionary.  Their  educa- 
tion should  not  cease,  however,  when  they  are  sent  out  to  their  stations 
on  full  catechists'  salaries.  Your  Deputies  have  seen  various  methods  of 
continuous  instruction  employed  in  various  JNlissions.  They  suggest  the 
following : — 

1.  It  always  happens  that  in  every  district  there  is  a  period  varying 
from  seven  to  ten  weeks  in  which  itinerating  work  is  almost  impossible. 
At  this  season  these  catechists  and  teachers  should  be  collected  at  the 
centre  where  the  Mission  house  is,  and  should  receive  regular  instruction 
in  (a)  the  exposition  of  Scripture  ;  and  in  (h)  such  elementary  apologetic 
as  will  enable  them  to  answer  the  ordinary  objections  brought  against 
Christianity  by  Hindus  and  IVrohammedans. 

2.  The  Missionary  should  also  ])rescribe  a  yearly  course  of  studj^, 
arranged  in  monthly  periods.  If  it  should  bo  found  advisable,  as  is  done 
in  the  best  organised  vernacular  Missions,  to  assemble  catechists  once  a 
month  to  report  on  their  Avork  at  the  centre  station,  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  might  be  usefully  employed  in  going  over  the  monthly  portion  of 
the  exegetical  work,  and  in  any  case  a  yearly  examination  should  be  held, 
and  two  prizes  given.  Your  Deputies  have  observed  in  more  than  one 
Mission  the  European  ]\Ii3sionary  has  made  such  use  of  the  printing 
press  as  practically  to  multiply  his  own  presence  in  every  sub-division  of 
his  district.  He  has  made  his  catechists  give  addresses,  based  on  a  simple 
evangelical  commentary,  written  by  liimself.  Should  this  mode  of  work 
commend  itself,  use  might  be  made  of  Mv.  Small's  excellent  Mission 
press  at  Poona.  Your  Deputies  are  aware,  however,  that  many  success- 
ful vernacular  Missionaries  do  not  approve  of  such  a  use  of  the  printing 
press,  and  do  not  lay  great  stress  on  this  suggestion. 

Finances. — The  scheme  proposed  cannot  be  carried  out  without  largely 
increased  expenditure,  and  we  beg  to  lay  before  the  Committee  the  pre- 
sent financial  condition  of  our  N^agpur  Mission. 

The  Committee  have  hitherto  given  for  the  whole  Xagpur  Mission 
the  salaries  of  five  European  Missionaries,  and  £150  a  year  for  Mission 
expenses.  The  two  additional  Missionaries  are  at  present  no  additional 
charge  on  the  funds.  The  salary  of  the  catechist  at  Kampti  was  and  is 
provided  for  by  the  Misses  Mure  of  Perceton,  and  the  Bhandara  expenses 
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have  been  paid  mainly  out  of  a  sum  of  money  raised  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Kev.  J,  G.  Cooper  some  years  ago,  and  which  was  exhausted  more 
than  two  years  ago.  At  present  £150  is  all  that  is  allowed  for  the 
Mission  expenses  of  the  whole  ISTagpur  Mission,  and  it  is  quite  inadequate. 
The  average  monthly  income  and  expenditure  on  Mission  expenses,  i.e., 
expenses  exclusive  of  Missionaries'  salaries,  in  the  past  year  has  been  as 
follows : — 


Income. 

Grant  from  Home  Com- 
mittee of  £150,  or  per 
month       .... 

Fees  from  College  and 
Schools   .... 

Government  Grant  in  Aid 

Local  Subscriptions  . 

Balance      .... 


Rs.175    0    0 


166  10 
0 
0 
5 


Rs.1137  15    0 


Expenditure. 

HisLOP  College  and  High  School— 

Books  and  Ap- 
paratus       .  fls.35  0  0 
Salaries  .         .  711  0  0 
Servants         .  41  0  0 
Contingencies  20  0  0 


Rs.807    0    0 


Aditwari  School — 
Salaries  .         .  Rs.75   0   0 
Contingencies  2    8    0 


77    8    0 


Kampti  Schools — 

Salaries  .        .  Rs.74   0  0 
Contingencies         13    0   0 


Evangelists  in  Nagpur 
Bhandara  Work 


87    0  0 

50    0  0 

116    7  0 

R.S.1137  15  0 


The  Mission  Council  have,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  handed 
over  the  station  at  Kampti  to  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist  Mission, 
which  relieves  the  funds  to  the  extent  of  Rs.87  a  month,  but  which  still 
leaves  a  deficit  of  Ks.  149  per  month,  a  deficit  which  is  liable  to  become 
largely  increased  when  repairs  on  premises  are  required.  The  present 
grant  for  Mission  expenses  barely  covers  the  expenditure  on  College  and 
Schools  in  !N'agpur,  and  cannot  provide  for  the  paltry  Rs.50  a  month 
spent  on  Evangelistic  Avork  in  ]S'agpur,  and  the  Rs.116  spent  at  Bhandara. 
The  amount  received  in  fees  is  very  small,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  rate  of  fees  in  the  Hislop  College  is  as  high  as  in  the  Govern- 
ment College  at  Jubbalpur,  and  higher  than  in  the  rival  heathen 
institution  in  N^agpur — the  Morris  College — -while  the  fees  in  the  School 
are  above  the  average  of  school  fees  in  the  city.  The  Hislop  College  and 
High  School,  and  the  Aditwari  School,  are  really  costing  the  Mission  the 
salaries  of  four  European  Missionaries,  and  the  £150  a  year  of  Mission 
expenses ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  over  for  Evangelistic  Mission  expenses  at  Wardha,  Nagpur,  or 
Bhandara.  If  these  Evangelistic  Missions  are  to  do  any  real  work,  money 
for  teachers  and  catechists  must  be  supplied,  and  in  almost  every  other 
Missionary  Society  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £900  a  year  w^ould  be  required 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  these  three  stations.  Your  Deputies  trust  that 
when  the  necessities  of  the  Mission  are  known  to  the  Church,  when  it 
is  seen  that  this  large  and  wholly  unoccupied  field  presenting  glorious 
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opportunities  is  so  utterly  unprovided  for,  the  Church  will  respond 
to  the  call,  and  provide  the  funds  required.  But  the  matter  is  urgent, 
and  unless  something  be  done  at  once,  the  Mission  will  rapidly  get  into 
debt.     We  have  therefore  to  propose — 

1.  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £40  a  year  be  given  annually  to  the 
Nagpur  Council  from  the  Repairs  Fund  for  repairs  on  Mission  buildings. 

2.  That,  in  view  of  Mr.  Cooper's  retirement,  instead  of  appointing  a 
fourth  educational  Missionary,  the  work  of  the  Hislop  College  and  High 
School  be  carried  on  in  future  by  three  European  Missionaries,  and  that 
the  salary  of  the  fourth  Missionary  be  sent  out  to  the  Council  in  addition 
to  the  £150  already  allocated  for  Mission  purposes,  making  in  all  £534. 
That  of  this  sum  £320  be  meanwhile  given  to  educational  work  in 
Nagpur,  and  the  remaining  £214  be  distributed  in  such  proportions  as 
the  Council  deem  fit  among  the  three  Evangelistic  centres. 

3.  That  the  Council  prepare  annually  a  budget  of  all  expenses  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  whole  work  of  the  Mission,  both  educational  and 
evangelistic,  at  the  four  centres  of  ISagpur,  Bhandara,  AVardha,  and 
Amraoti ;  and  that  the  Committee  on  receipt  of  this  budget  shall  annually 
determine  what  amount  of  money  shall  be  spent  on  the  various  Missionary 
objects  at  the  various  stations. 

Funds  are  required — 

1.  To  pay  for  the  training  of  lads  to  be  Christian  vernacular  teachers 
and  catechists. 

2.  To  pay  for  those  teachers  and  catechists  when  trained. 

3.  To  pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  Missionaries  when  on  tour. 

The  three  stations  of  Wardha,  ISTagpur,  and  Bhandara  must  also  be 
supplied  with  a  tent,  a  bullock  waggon  and  bullocks,  and  a  magic-lantern 
with  slides. 

The  list  of  expenses  noted  above  are  exclusive  of  grants  given  to 
supplement  the  native  pastor's  salary,  and  for  medicine  (£30  a  year)  at 
the  three  Medical  Mission  Stations. 

The  station  at  Amraoti  at  present  receives  only  £80,  being  the 
Missionary's  salary,  all  else  being  supplied  by  funds  raised  locally.  There 
is,  however,  urgent  need  of  a  small  annual  grant,  to  be  applied  to  the 
training  of  native  agents. 

III. — Santaua. 


Our  Santal  Mission  differs  from  all  our  other  Indian  Missions.  It  is 
to  an  aboriginal  tribe  unaffected  by  Hinduism,  and  if  lacking  in  the 
accomplishments,  at  least  without  the  vices  peculiar  to  an  effete  Eastern 
civilisation. 

The  Santals  are  hid  away  in  jungle  land.  One  or  two  roads  traverse 
the  district,  but  they  did  not  lead  to  our  Mission  centres,  still  less  to  our 
out-stations.  Three  months  would  scarcely  suffice  to  see  every  part  of 
the  Santal  Mission  field. 

The  Santal  Mission  has  three  centres — Pachamba,  Toondi,  and 
Chakai.     We  visited  the  three,  and  saw  the  work  at  each.     Mr.  Steven- 
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son  had  died  before  we  left  Scotland,  a  martyr  to  duty,  and  Dr.  Dyer 
returned  from  his  broken  furlough  only  at  the  end  of  our  visit.  The 
Mission  was  woefully  undermanned  when  we  were  there,  and  we  could 
not  see  it  at  its  best ;  but  we  saw  enough  to  show  us  that  in  Santalia,  as 
in  every  other  Evangelistic  Mission  we  have,  what  is  wanted,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  more  European  missionaries,  but  more  money  to  train  and 
support  native  Christian  agents. 

Pachamba  is  our  central  station.  "VVe  have  larger  and  better  build- 
ings there  than  at  Toondi  or  Chakai,  but  it  has  been  very  unfortunately 
chosen.  It  is  not  among  the  Santals,  as  Toondi  and  Chakai  are.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  around  it  are  Hindus,  not  Santals.  This  is 
unfortunate,  and  we  would  recommend  the  Committee  not  to  increase 
their  Mission  th«re. 

At  Pachamba  there  is  a  church  just  finished,  a  small  dispensary  and 
hospital,  and  boarding-schools  for  girls  and  boys,  with  two  mission- 
houses. 

At  Toondi  we  have  a  church,  a  mission-house,  with  buildings  for  a 
boys'  and  a  girls'  school. 

Chakai  has  no  church  as  yet,  but  there  is  a  good  mission-house  and 
school  buildings. 

The  missionary  methods  employed  are  admirable.  The  basis  of  it 
all  is  the  earnest  evangelical  preaching  of  Christ  and  personal  dealing 
with  inquirers.  This  is  done  at  the  central  stations  from  week  to  week, 
and  all  over  the  surrounding  district  by  evangelistic  tours. 

The  Santals,  as  a  rule,  can  neithei  read  nor  write,  and  our  missionaries 
have  translated  some  Old  Testament  and  many  !N^ew  Testament  narra- 
tives into  Santal  verse.  The  people  learn  these,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
service  is  occupied  in  singing  these  Scripture  verse  translations.  By 
these  simple  means  the  Gospel  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the 
people  learn  about  Christ  and  His  salvation.  On  evangelistic  tours  the 
magic-lantern  with  Bible  slides,  each  slide  the  text  for  a  short  sermon, 
is  a  most  effective  aid.  The  Sabbath  School  was  a  very  interesting 
sight.  It  was  attended  by  old  and  young,  but  in  Santalia  it  is  the  boys 
and  girls  who  can  be  taught  by  books  ;  the  men  and  women,  who  cannot 
read,  are  taught  from  the  Gospel  verse  translations,  which  they  have 
learned  to  sing. 

Our  Santal  missionaries  insist  on  having  none  but  Christian  teachers 
in  their  Mission  schools.  These  Mission  schools  at  the  centre-stations 
are  and  must  be  boarding-schools,  Avhere  the  children  have  to  be  fed  as 
well  as  taught.  They  are  the  nurseries  for  teachers,  catechists,  Bible- 
women,  and  wives  for  our  Christian  agents  and  for  other  Christian 
Santals. 

If  the  Mission  could  afford  it,  the  headmaster  at  the  three  central 
Mission  schools  ought  to  be  an  educated  Bengali,  for  the  Santal  teachers 
are  not  yet  able  to  impart  a  sufficiently  good  education  to  boys  in  train- 
ing to  be  village  preachers  and  schoolmasters.  The  Mission  can  easily 
supply  under  teachers. 

The  Mission  has  also  a  number  of  boys'  and  girls'  village  schools,  all 
taught  by  village  teachers,  which  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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The  Committee  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  handed 
over  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Mission  a  large  number  of  their 
village  schools,  that  the  Mission  accepted  their  charge,  and  that  these 
Schools  have  sometimes  been  called  Mission  Schools.  The  teachers 
in  these  schools  are  all  heathens,  and  all  that  the  Mission  could  do  was 
to  employ  some  of  their  catechists  to  go  round  and  give  religious  instruc- 
tion at  stated  times.  Mr.  Campbell  told  us  that  he  had  come  to  doubt 
whether  the  Mission  had  acted  wisely  in  taking  over  these  schools  and 
teachers.  The  teachers  are  badly  paid — Rs.6  per  month  being  the  usual 
salary — and  the  teaching  and  attendance  are  not  at  all  good.  If  the 
Mission  had  funds,  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  set  up  real  Mission 
schools  in  all  these  villages,  with  a  Christian  teacher,  who  could  also  be 
the  village  catechist. 

"Wlien  we  were  in  Santalia  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  a  movement 
towards  Christianity.  Many  were  anxious  to  be  baptized,  and  Mr. 
Campbell  spoke  much  to  us  about  the  matter.  Our  Missionaries  are  very 
anxious  that  their  professed  converts  should  know  in  Whom  they  believe. 
They  find  it  difficult  to  baptize  men  and  women  living  far  from  the 
central  stations  in  those  jungle  villages  when  they  have  no  catechist  to 
settle  among  them  and  instruct  them  in  Christian  truth.  If  our  Evan- 
gelistic Missions  were  supplied,  as  all  other  Evangelistic  Missions  we 
have  seen  in  India  are,  Avith  funds  for  native  agents,  our  Mission  would 
have  been  tenfold  more  successful  than  it  has  been.  Our  j\Iission 
expenses,  i.e.,  the  money  exclusive  of  European  missionaries'  salaries, 
might  profitably  have  been  doubled  or  trebled,  and  we  must  not  rest 
contented  until  our  Church  realises  its  responsibility  in  this  matter.  We 
must  remember  that  there  are  whole  villages  which  might  soon  be  entirely 
Christian  if  we  could  only  send  Christian  catechists  and  teachers  among 
them.  We  do  not  require  here  any  new  organisation  for  training  these 
agents.  The  boarding-schools  at  the  central  stations  are  giving  us  the 
lads  required.     What  is  wanted  is  the  money  to  be  expended  on  their 


wages. 


The  Mission  should  also  have  a 


regular 


grant 


for  repairs.  Little 
can  be  expected  from  local  resources.  The  people  are  poor  beyond 
description.  They  might  be  able  to  support  village  churches  cheaply 
built  like  their  own  houses,  but  they  cannot  be  expected  to  subscribe  for 
the  repairs  on  the  Mission  property  at  the  central  station.  An  annual  grant 
of  from  £40  to  £60  for  repairs  would  be  a  great  boon,  but  we  fear  that 
our  Repairs  Fund  cannot  at  present  afford  it.  The  Mission  Council 
have  laid  aside  from  their  Station  Buildings  Fund  the  sum  of  Es.l490, 
9a.  5p.,  which  they  have  invested  in  three  4  per  cent.  Government  securi- 
ties for  Es.500,  and  which  bring  in  Es.58,  7a.,  but  this  is  inadequate, 
and  ordinary  repairs  at  present  come  out  of  the  Mission  expenses. 

The  Mission  Council  have  arranged  the  finances  under  several  funds. 
We  take  the  accounts  for  1887  as  a  specimen. 

They  deal  with  five  principal  funds — (1)  The  Pastor's  Fund  ;  (2)  the 
Poor  Fund ;  (3)  the  Buildings'  Eepair  Fund ;  (4)  the  Station  and  Yillage 
Building  Fund ;  and  (5)  the  General  ^Mission  Fund. 
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The  Missionaries  have  been  training  their  converts  in  Christian 
liberality,  and  the  result  is  the  first  two  funds  above  mentioned.  The 
givings  to  the  Pastor's  Fund  have  been  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  at 
the  end  of  1887  the  account  stood  as  follows  : — 


Pastor's  Fund. 


To  Amount  at  Credit 
OF  the  Fund  on  Dec- 
ember 31,  1886         .     Rs.437     0     3 

Subscribed  during  the 
Year        ...  86     5     0 

Interest  accrued  on 
Stock  Notes    .        .  16     0     0 


Rs.  539     5    3 


Bt    India    Stock 

Note 
Interest  paid     . 
Balance  ix  Hand 


Rs.oOO     0     0 

10     3 

38     5     0 


Rs.539     5     3 


Poor  Fund. 

Tlie  Poor  Fund  comes  from  Church  Collections,  and  is  used  as  required 
during  the  year. 

To  Balance  from  1886      Rs.lO  11     6 
,,  Church  Collections         14     1     0 


Rs.24  12     6 


Income. 

By  Draft  from  Com- 


mittee 


Rs.  11,299     5     3 


Rs.11,299     5     3 


Allowance  to  Poor     .     Rs.20 

0 

0 

Balance       ...            4 

12 

6 

Rs.24 

12 

6 

URCH  Building  Fund. 

Expenditure. 

TooNDEE  Church      .  Rs.2,000 

0 

0 

Pachamba  Church    .           300 

0 

0 

Postage,    Insurance 

OF  Money  sent,  &c.                1 

13 

0 

Balance  for  Chakai 

Church,  &c.  .        .         8,997 

8 

3 

Rs.11,299 

5 

_3 

The  General  Mission  Fund  contains  a  statement  of  all  the  ordinary 
income  and  expenditure  (exclusive  of  European  agents'  salaries)  of  the 
Mission.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  income  side  of  the  account 
includes  not  only  the  sums  for  Mission  expenses  granted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, but  donations  specially  destined  sent  through  the  Committee, 
and  amounting  to  .£143  in  1887,  the  sums  given  by  Ladies'  Society  for 
girls'  schools,  and  the  Government  grants  for  the  village  schools  above 
mentioned ;  while  the  expenditure  on  education  includes  the  money 
used  to  support  the  girls'  schools  and  to  pay  the  teachers  in  the  village 
school  superintended  by  the  missionaries. 


[Statement  of  General  Account. 
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These  accounts  will  show  what  good  work  our  Missionnries  are  doing 
among  the  Santals  with  limited  funds.  Your  Deputies  cannot  help 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Committee  and  of  the  Church  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  has  not  permitted 
them  to  give  larger  grants,  large  sums  were  sent  from  Scotland,  raised 
mainly  among  members  of  the  Free  Church,  to  another  Mission  among  the 
Santals,  by  no  means  so  well  managed  nor  so  cheai)ly  conducted.  In 
1882-83  the  sum  of  £848,  6s.  7d.  was  sent  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Dundee;  in  1883-84  the  sum  of  £573,  Is.  Od.  ;  and  in  1884-8.5  the  sum 
of  £258,  18s.  Od.  Our  Missionaries  do  not  grudge  money  given  to  fellow- 
workers  ;  but  when  they  see  the  fields  white  for  harvest,  and  are  unable 
from  lack  of  funds  to  send  in  the  reapers,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  see  this 
Christian  liberality  flowing  past  their  doors.  Christian  people  at  home 
can  have  no  more  faithful  messengers  of  the  old  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  our  Apostle  to  the  Santals  and  his  colleagues. 


IV. — Bengal  Mission. 


The  Bengal  Mission  includes  Mission  work  done  in  the  City  of 
Calcutta  and  in  the  Mofussil  district,  about  sixty  miles  up  the  river 
Hugli. 

In  Calcutta  our  missionary  work  gathers  round  three  centres — the 
Institution  with  the  Students'  Barracks,  the  Beadon  Square  Evangelistic 
work,  and  the  native  Congregation. 

In  the  Mofussil  the  chief  centres  are  Chinsurah,  Mahanad,  and 
Calna,  with  various  sub-stations. 

The  work  in  Calcutta  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Calcutta  Mission  Council,  while  the  Mofussil  work  is  managed  by  the 
Bengal  Mission  Committee,  the  latter  body  being  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Mission  Council,  with  the  members  of  the  Kirk-Session 
and  Deacons'  Court  of  the  Wellesley  Square  Church. 

Your  Deputies  spent  three  weeks  in  inspecting  the  various  branches 
of  the  Committee's  work  in  Bengal. 

1.  The  Institution  and  Duff  College. 

The  Institution,  or  Duff  College,  consists  of  a  College  and  a  High 
School.  The  School  contains  544  scholars,  and  the  College  240  students, 
in  all  784. 

The  teaching  stafi"  of  the  College  consisted  of  five  European  ordained 
missionaries  (one  of  them,  the  Rev.  W.  M'Culloch,  has  since  been  set 
apart  for  evangelistic  work  in  the  Mofussil),  two  unordained  European 
professors,  and  one  Christian  and  four  non-Christian  native  j^rofessors. 
A  native  Christian  acts  as  Librarian. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  School  consists  of  four  Christian  and  four- 
teen non-Christian  teachers,  and  three  of  the  ordained  missionaries  give 
some  of  their  time  to  the  School  classes. 
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Two  native  Christians  act  as  clerks  to  the  Institution,  but  they  also 
do  work  for  the  Bengal  Mission  Committee  and  the  Mission  generally. 

year 


The  College  contains  four  classes — first   and    second 


third  and  fourth  (B.A.)     The  University  course  for  these  examinations  is 
followed  : — 

F.A. — English,  second  language  (Sanscrit  is  taken  by  nearly  all  our 
Students),  Mathematics,  elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
History  (Greece  and  Rome),  and  Logic. 

B.A. — A  Course — English,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  Sanscrit  or 
History  (England,  India),  and  Political  Economy,  or  Mathe- 
matics. 

B  Course — English,  ^Mathematics,  Physics,  the  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  and  the  Elements  of  Physics. 

M.A. — -!No  regular  M.A.  classes  are  taught  in  the  Institution.  Stud- 
ents get  occasional  help  privately  from  Members  of  the 
Staff  as  they  find  time,  or  may  feel  inclined.  In  the 
M.A.  Philosophy  Examination  the  University  recognises  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  putting  it  as  an  option  with 
Natural  Theology.  It  recognises  the  subject  nowhere  else, 
and  practically  the  recognition  is  of  little  or  no  value  from  a 
missionary  point  of  view.  The  subject  of  Natural  Theology 
is  part  of  the  Honours  Course  in  Philosophy  for  the  B.A. 

The  students  in  the  College  receive  three  hours'  instruction  in  religious 
knowledge  every  week.  During  the  months  of  November  and  December 
1888,  the  Bible  hour  on  Thursdays  was  devoted  to  a  lecture  on  some 
Christian  subject  given  to  the  four  classes  simultaneously. 

In  these  Bible  lessons  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  earnestly  and 
personally  pressed  upon  the  students. 

These  lessons  are  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  regular  and  willing  attendance  at  these  ' 
classes  in  Calcutta,  which  is  not  experienced  elsewhere. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Institution,  at  least  six  hours  a  week  were 
devoted  to  Christian  instruction.  After  the  College  became  affiliated 
to  the  Calcutta  University  the  six  hours  Avere  reduced  to  five.  Later, 
the  time  devoted  to  Christian  instruction  was  reduced  to  six  half-hours  a 
week,  and  is  now  three  hours. 

The  fees  charged  in  the  College  are  Es.5  per  month.  This  is  the 
lowest  fee  possible  to  obtain  a  Government  grant.  The  Presidency 
College,  which  has  ten  European  professors,  charges  Rs.  12  a  month; 
the  Jesuit  College,  which  has  nine  European  professors,  charges  Rs.6;  the 
other  Missionary  Colleges  charge  Es.5  a  month;  the  three  native  Colleges, 
which  are  not  in  receipt  of  a  Government  grant,  charge  Rs.3  per  month. 

The  School  department  contains  nine  classes,  the  highest  being  the 
first  or  entrance  class,  i.e.  the  class  preparing  for  the  University  Entrance 
Examination.  Botli  College  and  School  Classes  are  taught  on  six  days 
in  the  week.     In  the  School  the  ninth  or  lowest  class  gets  six  hours  of 
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eighth 


classes 
third,  and 


Christian  instruction  a  week ;  the  sixtli,  seventh,  and 
have  four  hours  a  week  devoted  to  this  subject ;  the  second, 
fourth  classes  have  Bible  lessons  during  three  hours  in  the  week  ;  the 
pressure  of  preparation  for  the  University  Entrance  Examination  reduces 
the  Bible  instruction  in  the  first  or  entrance  class,  for  part  of  the  year  at 
least,  to  one  hour  per  week.  The  Bible  lessons  are  given  by  the  native 
Christian  teachers,  and  in  tlie  two  higher  classes  by  the  Missionaries. 
The  Elementary  Catechism,  the  Peep  of  Day,  Barth's  Bible  Stories, 
Genesis,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  read  in 
the  classes.     The  School  fees  vary  from  8  annas  up  to  Rs.2,  8a.  per  month. 

Your  Missionaries  are  at  pains  to  provide  religious  services  outside 
the  regular  Institution  work  for  their  students. 

There  is  a  United  Service  in  the  General  Assembly's  Institution, 
carried  on  by  the  members  of  their  staff  and  ours.  It  is  suspended 
during  holidays,  when  many  Mofussil  students  go  home.  The  attend- 
ance is  good — about  100  on  an  averacre. 

Our  own  Christian  students  living  in  the  Barracks  attend  the  ^lission 
Church,  the  morning  service  of  which  is  at  present  being  conducted  in 
English  by  the  Missionaries  in  turn.  Sometimes  non-Christian  students 
attend  this  morning  service,  and  also  the  evening  service  in  Bengali. 
The  average  number  who  attend  is  from  6  to  8. 

The  Open-air  Services  in  Beadon  Square  are  largely  attended  by 
students. 

There  are  one  or  two  inquirers  (students)  reading  privately  with  the 
Missionaries. 

One  of  our  Missionaries,  the  Rev.  A.  Tomory,  conducts  a  Welfare 
of  Youth  Class  for  the  Christian  students  who  live  in  the  Barracks, 
or  Hostel  for  Christian  students,  every  Sunday  morning. 

The  presentation  of  Bibles  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
to  students  has  had  a  good  effect.  A  copy  of  Luke  and  Acts,  with  a 
small  companion  volume,  is  given  to  those  who  pass  the  Entrance  ;  a  copy 
of  the  jS^ew  Testament,  with  a  companion  volume,  to  those  who  pass  the 
F.A.;  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible  to  those  Avho  pass  the  B.A.,  along 
with  a  copy  of  a  volume  of  Papers  on  the  Bible.  These  are  gratefully 
received  by  oxir  stxidents,  as  are  also  Christian  tracts  and  pamphlets. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  sketch  that  our  ]Missionaries  are  doing 
their  work  zealously,  and  endeavouring  to  make  College  work  real 
Mission  work,  real  Evangelistic  work,  but  the  educational  pressure  is 
stronger  at  Calcutta  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  India.  The  College 
Classes  are  open  on  six  days  of  the  week,  and  our  Missionaries  teach  on 
an  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  a  week.  The  studies  in  the 
College  are  regulated  by  the  examinations  prescribed  by  the  University 
of  Calcutta,  which  prescribes  from  year  to  year  sets  of  books  which  have  to 
be  mastered  by  teachers  as  well  as  by  students.  Our  Missionaries  must 
spend  almost  as  many  hours  daily  in  preparing  for  their  classes  as  they 
teach  in  College.  They  are  very  hard  worked.  Their  whole  day  is 
occupied  with  College  work,  and  must  be,  from  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  carried  on.     The  Committee  must  see  how  different  the  con- 
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ditions  are  now  from  what  tliey  were  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mission, 
and  how  little  time  remains  for  those  private  and  personal  talks  with 
students  which  were  a  feature  of  the  Institution  in  its  early  days. 


2.  Beacon  Square  Evangelistic  Wobk, 


Our  senior  Missionary,  the  Rev.  K.  S.  Macdonald,  has  been  set  apart 
to  do  Evangelistic  work  among  the  educated  Bengalis  in  Calcutta,  and  he 
represents  the  Evangelistic  side  of  the  Mission  in  the  city.  He  has 
organised  very  interesting  Evangelistic  services  in  Beadon  Square  on 
Sabbath  evenings.  He  has  associated  with  him  in  this  work  a  large 
number  of  educated  Bengali  Christians,  and  also  gets  assistance  from 
Missionaries  belonging  to  other  Missions.  We  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  and  taking  part  in  these  interesting  meetings.  Addresses  were 
given  both  in  English  and  in  Bengali.  The  most  casual  observer  could  not 
fail  to  notice  that  the  speakers  in  Bengali  had  much  more  power  over  the 
large  audience  ;  and  your  Deputies,  while  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
field  for  the  English-speaking  Evangelist  among  the  educated  Bengalis 
who  throng  the  Square  in  crowds  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  were  firmly 
convinced  that  in  future  the  Committee  ought  to  insist  that  the  Missionary 
who  has  charge  of  this  very  important  work  should  be  able  to  preach  in 
the  Bengali  language. 

The  Beadon  Square  meetings  would  be  much  more  effectual,  we  are 
persuaded,  if  the  Mission  could  secure  a  hall  in  the  Square,  Avhere  those 
who  have  been  impressed  during  the  services  could  retire  to  for  further 
conversation,  and  where  the  Missionaries  could  have  opportunities  for 
personal  dealing  with  inquirers.  The  meetings  are  also  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  Christian  literature.  This  Beadon  Square  work  is 
the  complement  of  our  educational  work  in  the  College.  The  two  con- 
verts recently  baptized,  who  were  won  for  Christ  by  the  services  there, 
had  been  Mission  College  students.  The  preparation  had  been  made  in 
the  College,  and  the  conversion  came,  humanly  speaking,  through  the 
Evangelistic  work  in  Beadon  Square. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  side  of  our  Mission  work  might  be  greatly 
increased  if  done  more  systematically  and  thoroughly.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  expect  very  much  assistance  in  it  from  our  Missionaries, 
who  have  such  long  hours  in  the  College,  and  who  require,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  higher  education  in  Bengal,  so  much  time  for  daily 
preparation  for  their  class  work.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  unable  to  preach  or 
converse  in  Bengali  (he  undertook  Missionary  work  on  the  express 
understanding  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  learn  the  language),  and 
he  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  work  which  is  useful  to  the  general  Missionary 
cause.  If  he  had  a  European  associate  who  could  speak  Bengali,  and 
if  the  Mission  could  secure  the  services  of  two  or  three  catechists  who 
could  sing  at  the  meetings,  and  who  were  able  to  follow  up  cases  of 
inquirers  and  bring  them  into  personal  relations  with  the  Missionaries, 
work  might  be  greatly  extended. 
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"With  this  increase  of  agency  it  is  possible,  in  our  opinion,  to  extend 
this  side  of  our  work  on  the  following  lines  : — 

1.  The  amount  of  open-air  preaching  might  be  increased.  Street 
preaching,  so  long  as  it  does  not  interrupt  the  thoroughfare,  is  permitted 
in  Calcutta ;  but  one  of  the  most  necessary  tilings  in  all  such  work  is  a 
liall  or  room,  into  wliich  inquirers  can  be  invited  for  more  private  con- 
versation and  personal  dealing.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  lack  of 
this  in  the  Beadon  Square  services.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
managing  this  is  to  have  what  are  called  in  Calcutta  skeleton  chapels, 
i.e.,  small  chapels  or  halls,  with  a  veranda  adjoining  the  street,  from 
which  the  preacher,  standing  within  the  limits  of  Mission  property,  can 
address  a  congregation  in  the  street.  These  chapels  become  the  centres 
of  district  Missions.  We  have  been  informed  tluit  such  places  can  be 
hired  in  suitable  localities,  at  rents  from  Ks.20  to  Rs.60  per  month. 

2.  House  visitation  and  the  visitation  of  students'  hostels,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  invitations  to  the  Missionary's  house  for  conversa- 
tion, are,  we  have  been  assured,  successful  methods  of  aggressive 
Christian  work,  and  might  be  systematically  tried. 

3.  More  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  popular  addresses  on 
Christianity  in  lecture  halls,  and  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
Christian  literature  in  the  vernacular. 

In  all  these  ways,  we  are  assured,  there  lie  possibilities  of  greatly 
extending  the  Evangelistic  side  of  our  iNlission  Avork  in  Calcutta,  which 
is  somewhat  weak  at  present.  All  such  extension  is  only  carrying  out 
the  original  programme  of  our  Calcutta  Mission,  which  in  earlier  days, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  enormous  pressure  of  work  on  the  educational 
side,  was  able  to  do  the  double  Avork  with  one  set  of  men,  where  two  sets 
are  now  required. 

A  Students'  Hostel,  or  Barracks  for  Christian  students,  is  attached  to 
the  Mission.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  Fenn  Hostel  at  Madras,  and 
native  Christian  families  are  allowed  to  live  in  it  as  well  as  students. 
AVhile  we  were  in  Calcutta,  nine  students  (two  of  them  Khasis  from 
the  Welsh  Calvinist  INIission  in  Assam)  resided  in  the  Hostel,  and  tAvo 
Christian  young  men,  the  Sub-Librarian  and  one  of  the  Mission  clerks. 
Besides  these,  the  Hostel  contained  three  Christian  families  Avith 
children,  and  one  Avidow.  One  of  the  Christian  teachers  in  the  School 
Department  acted  as  superintendent.  Mr.  Tomory  has  a  Bible  Class  for 
these  students  in  the  Hostel,  and  they  have  regular  intercourse  Avith  Mr. 
Hector.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  building  has  not  been  entirely  reserved  as 
a  Students'  Hostel,  and  that  families  have  been  alloAved  to  reside  in  it. 
One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  Christian  work  among  students  in 
Calcutta  is  the  lack  of  good,  Avell-superintended  Hostels.  This  Hostel 
might  be  made  much  more  useful  Avere  the  families  removed  and  the 
place  Avholly  devoted  to  the  accommodation  and  training  of  students. 
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3.  The  Xative  Ghkistian  Congregation. 

The  congregation,  when  we  were  in  Calcutta,  was  in  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  condition.  The  pastor,  the  Rev.  Guru  Das  Maitra,  had 
died  some  months  before  we  readied  Calcutta,  and  no  successor  had 
been  appointed.  The  history  of  this  congregation  has  been  very  dis- 
appointing. It  was  organised  in  1861.  A  call  was  given  to  the  first 
pasto]',  the  Rev.  Lai  Bihari  De,  and  the  stipend  was  fixed  atRs.lOO  per 
month,  the  conorcLration  contributing  Rs.50,  and  the  Committee  Rs.50. 
From  1862-65  the  congregation  contributed  Rs.60,  and  the  Committee 
Rs.40.  In  Julv  1865  the  congregation  contributed  Rs.lOO,  and  was 
declared  provisionally  self-supporting,  aiul  in  j\Iarch  1866  it  was  declared 
permanently  self-supporting.  In  1867  the  pastor  resigned.  In  these 
earlier  years  all  Calcutta  Free  Church  converts,  scattered  up  and  down 
throughout  Bengal  and  the  Xorth-West  Provinces  in  various  spheres  of 
labour,  regarded  themselves  members  of  this  Church,  and  contributed  to 
the  funds.  In  course  of  time  they  v,-ithdrew  their  connection,  became 
members  of  the  nearest  Christian  Church,  and  ceased  their  contributions 
to  Calcutta.  The  Christians  at  branch  stations  in  the  Mofussil  were 
also  accustomed  to  subscribe  to  the  Pastor's  Fund  at  Calcutta,  but  when 
Churches  were  organised  and  Kirk-Sessions  were  formed  at  Mahanad  and 
Chinsura  their  subscriptions  were  Avithdrawn. 

After  the  resignation  of  the  first  pastor,  the  i)ulpit  was  vacant  for 
two  years  (1867-69),  and  the  services  were  conducted  by  the  ]\Lission- 
aries  and  the  elders.  In  the  end  of  1869  the  Rev.  Guru  Das  Maitra  took 
charge  of  the  congregation,  getting  Rs.l20  per  month,   and  continued 

beginning   of    1871,   when,   on   his 

to  Rs.80,  with  a  special  allowance 

In    1872    the    special   allowance 


rate 


the 


to  be  paid  at  that  rate  up  to 
induction,  the  stipend  was  reduced 
of  Rs.20  from  European  friends. 
was  reduced  to  Rs.lO.  In  1873  the  stipend  Avas  reduced  to  Rs.25,  the 
special  allowance  ceased,  and  jMr.  ^^vlaitra  was  employed  in  the  Institu- 
tion. Tbe  Church  prospered  during  the  first  pastorate,  and  has  declined 
since.  In  1870,  when  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  subscriptions,  it 
was  found  to  be  impossil'le  to  secure  the  old  number  of  subscribers  and 
the  old  amount  of  subscriptions.  Tlie  Deacons'  Court  began  the  second 
pastorate  witli  a  considerable  balance  in  hand,  which  was  soon  used  up. 

In  1877  the  Committee  agreed  to  give  the  pastor  the  salary  which  he 
had  received  while  a  teacher  in  the  Institution,  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  "  give  the  Avhole  of  his  time  not  required  for  his  pastoral  duties 
to  evangelistic  work"  (:\rin.  60,  July  17th,  1877),  and  from  1878  till  his 
death  Mr.  Maitra  received  £120  a  year  in  gold  and  a  manse,  besides 
what  the  congregation  contributed.  He  entered  on  evangelistic  work, 
and  was  accustomed  to  preach  from  the  chapel,  but  latterly  this  work 
ceased  from  continued  ill-health. 

At  present  the  morning  service,  which  is  in  English,  is  conducted 
by  the  Missionaries,  and  the  evening  service,  in  Bengali,  by  one  of  the 
three  native  office-bearers.     The  congregation  has  of  late  lost  some  of  its 
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most  important  members  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  authority 
to  baptize.     The  seceders  have  formed  the  Christo-Somaj. 

The  Communion  Roll,  as  rectified  at  the  close  of  1888,  contains  the 
names  of  56  members.  Of  these,  26  are  employes  of  the  Mission 
(11  being  employed  in  the  girls'  schools  and  Zenana  work),  or  belong 
to  families  of  employes ;  2  are  students  ;  6  arc  pupils  in  the  Orphanage  ; 
and  22  are  quite  independent  of  the  IMission.  Some  Mission  employes 
attend  and  communicate,  but  regard  themselves  as  members  of  other 
churches. 

Your  Deputies  conferred  with  the  Mission  Council,  the  Presbytery, 
and  the  Kirk-Session  and  Deacons'  Court,  on  the  state  of  the  congregation. 
They  stated  the  views  of  the  Committee  about  the  relation  of  the  native 
pastorate  to  the  congregation  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
the  other,  and  mentioned  the  arrangements  made  in  "Western  and  Central 
India  and  at  Madras.  We  were  assured  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  provide  a  pastor  for  the  congregation  if  the  Committee  gave  the  grant  of 
only  Ks.  15  a  month,  or  even  if  the  higher  grant  given  at  Madras  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  minimum  ;  and  after  some  conversation,  it  was  suggested 
that,  provided  the  Committee  guaranteed  a  grant  of  Rs.lOO  a  month,  a 
suitable  pastor  might  be  found.  Your  Deputies  agreed  to  represent  to 
the  Committee  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  evident  that 
unless  the  Committee  exacts  for  Church  purposes  one-tenth  of  the 
salaries  of  its  Mission  employes  (a  plan  adopted  in  several  American 
missions),  the  congregation  is  too  small  and  too  poor  to  contribute  much  ; 
while  the  confirefjation,  if  it  is  to  be  useful  to  students  and  educated  Ben- 
galis,  must  have  an  educated  pastor.  AYe  believe  that  the  Committee 
must  either  be  content  to  let  tlie  congregation  disperse,  or  to  intrust  the 
preaching  to  the  European  missionaries  and  the  office-bearers,  or  what  is 
perhaps  the  best  thing  in  the  circumstances,  provide  Rs.lOO  a  month.  If 
they  resolve  upon  the  last-named  alternative,  we  Avould  suggest  that  the 
grant  be  made  conditional  upon  the  pastor  doing  evangelistic  as  well  as 
pastoral  work ;  that  the  supervision  of  this  evangelistic  work  be  given  to 
the  Mission  Council,  and  not  to  the  Presbytery ;  and  that  the  grant  be 
at  once  withdrawn  if  tlie  evangelistic  work  is  not  done  satisfactorily. 


4.  Training  of  Xative  Agents. 

The  Calcutta  Mission  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  need  of 
training  Christian  natives  for  the  service  of  the  Mission.  The  Pres- 
bytery have  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  studj^  for  students  in  training  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  two  for  the  training  of  Catechists.  They  are 
as  follows : — 

Course  of  Study  for  Theological  Students. 

Before  being  considered  Students  of  Theology,  to  pass  the  Calcutta 
University  First  Examination  in  Arts,  or  a  similar  examination.  There- 
after, three  years'  preparatory  course  of  study  in  theology,  together  with 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Physical  Science,  in  event  of  any  student  not  pro- 
ceeding to  study  for  the  degree  of  13. A. 


First  Year. 

1.  Greek,  Bengali,  or  other 

Vernacular;  Hebrew  or 
Sanscrit,  optional. 

2.  Introduction. 

3.  Practical  Theology. 

4.  Apologetics. 

5.  I'ihlical  Theology. 

6.  An     English       and    a 

Vernacular  Discourse 
(Homily). 


Second  Year.  ( 

1.  Greek,  Bengali,  or  other] 

Vernacular ;      Hebrew  j 
or  Sanscrit,  optional,     i 

2.  Introduction.  j 

3.  Systematic  Theology. 

4.  Practical  Theology. 

5.  Church  History. 

6.  Apologetics. 

7.  Biblical  Theology. 

8.  An  English  and  a  Ver- 
nacular Controversial 
Discourse,  and  a  popu- 
lar Sermon. 


Third  Year. 


languages 


Exegesis ; 
as 


Greek,    with 
other 
above 

Introduction. 

Systematic  Theology. 

Church  History. 

Apologetics. 

Practical  Theology. 

An  English  Theological 
Expository  Discourse  ; 
a  Greek  Exegetical 
Exercise  ;  and  a  Ver- 
nacular popular  Lec- 
ture. 


Course  of  Study  for  CatecJiists. 

For  Vernacular  CatecJiists. — One  year's  special  course  of  study  in 
Bengali  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Presbytery,  under 
heads  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  "with  bazar  and  village  preaching. 

For  A)i(/Io-Ver)iacuIar  Catechids. — Calcutta  University  Entrance; 
two  years'  study  under  same  heads,  with  essays  and  presbyterial 
exercises  ;  preaching  under  superintendence. 

The  above-mentioned  courses  of  study  are,  of  course,  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  Institution,  and  the  teaching  has  to  be  undertaken  by 
our  Missionaries  over  and  above  the  time  given  to  teaching  in  the 
College.  "With  regard  to  the  first  course,  that  prescribed  for  licentiates, 
it  appears  to  your  Deputies  that  there  is  little  or  no  need  for  it  at  pre- 
sent. There  are  no  native  congregations  ready  to  call  such  licentiates, 
and  the  small  congregations  at  Chinsura  and  Mahanad  could  never  pay 
the  salaries  required  for  such  highly  educated  men.  Our  first  duty  is  to 
create  congregations  and  provide  catechists.  We  have  been  hitherto  at 
work  in  building  the  pyramid  from  the  top  instead  of  laying  its  founda- 
tions. The  training  of  catechists,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
Evangelistic  Missionaries,  who  know  what  kind  of  assistants  they  need, 
and  the  supervision  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Mission  Council 
rather  than  the  Presbytery.  So  far  as  Ave  can  learn,  our  licentiates  at 
present  are  either  clerks  in  public  offices  or  teachers  in  our  schools. 


5.    FiXAXCES. 

The  Committee  maintain  seven  European  Missionaries  in  their 
Bengal  Mission,  all  of  them  when  your  Deputies  were  there  were  stationed 
at  Calcutta,  but  one  of  whom  has  now  been  set  apart  for  the  Mofussil 
work.  Besides  this,  the  Committee  has  hitherto  given  Es.2400  (£170 
at  Is.  5d.)  as  a  grant  to  the  College,  Rs.l920  for  Chinsura  (£136), 
E,s.l920  for  Mahanad    (£136),  Rs.2100    for  six  vernacular  catechists 
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(£148,  15s.),  and  Rs.600  (£42,  10s.)  as  a  grant  to  the  Eural  Mission. 
We  shall  discuss  later  on  in  more  detail  the  monies  sent  for  the  Mofussil 
Mission. 

Besides  these  monies  sent  annually  from  the  Committee,  the  Mission 
gets  the  interest  of  certain  capital  sums  invested  in  Calcutta.  The 
invested  capital  amounts  to  E,s.73,000,  and  the  annual  interest  to  Rs.2872. 
Rs.31,500,  yielding  interest  Rs.1310,  is  destined  for  repairs;  and 
Rs.41,500,  yielding  interest  Rs.l562,  goes  for  scholarships  and  prizes  in 
the  Institution.  The  Institution  receives  also  from  the  Tolbooth 
Church  Rs.l20  a  year  for  scholarships. 

The  capital  and  interest  devoted  to  scholarships  and  prizes  are  as 
follows  : — 


(1)  London  and  Edinhurgh  Scholarships. — Capital,  Rs. 25,000. 
The  interest,  Rs.970  a  year,  yields  sixteen  scholarships 
of  Rs.5  a  month,  four  for  each  College  class.  They  are 
awarded  by  the  results  of  the  half-yearly  examinations,  Bible 
included. 

(2)  Duff  Theological   Scholarships.— Cii\niA[,  Rs.  10,000.     The    in- 

terest, Rs.388  a  year,  is  given  in  scholarships  to  native  Chris- 
tian students  of  the  Institution. 

Gi/anoronjo7i  Banurji  has  held  one  of  these  scholarships, 
Rs.I6  a  month,  during  his  Arts  course.  He  stood  first  in  the 
aggregate  in  the  B.A.  examination  1887,  and  he  has  just  taken 
the  first  place  in  the  ]M.A.  examination  in  Philosophy.  He  was 
accepted  some  time  ago  as  a  Divinity  student,  but  as  yet  he  has 
been  too  busy  with  his  Arts  course  to  take  up  the  Divinity 
course,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will  go  on  with  it.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  P.  K.  Banurji,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
now  a  teacher  in  the  school  department  of  the  Institution. 
Two  other  Christian  students  get  Rs.5  each  a  month.  These 
are  Bindu  Madhah  Bose,  a  son  of  Purno  Chunder  Bosc,  cate- 
chist  and  teacher,  Mahanad ;  and  Albert  Paul,  youngest  son  of 
a  catechist  now  dead.  They  are  both  in  the  first-year  College 
class,  and  may  become  Divinity  students  on  passing  the  F.A., 
according  to  our  rule. 

(3)  Hawkins'  Scliolarship. — Capital,  Rs.2000.     The  interest,  Rs.7G, 

yields  a  scholarship  for  the  education  of  a  Christian  student. 
It  is  at  present  held  by  Alfred  De,  a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  B. 
X.  De. 

(4)  The   Tolbooth   Scholarship,   sent   from    home   by  the   Toll)Ooth 

Church.     The  scholarship,  Rs.lO  a  month,  is  at  present  held 

by  Surendro  Lai  Maitra,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  I). 

jNIaitra. 
(.^))  Haicldns'    Gold    J/«?a7.— Capital,    Rs.2000.      Given    to    first 

student  in  the  Institution. 
(6)  Eivart    Testimonial  Fund. — Capital,   Rs.lOOO,     Interest,   Rs.38 

yearly.     Scholarship  of  Rs.3  a  month  to  poor  student. 
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(7)  Ewart    Testimonial   Prize. — Capital,    Es.900.     Interest,   Ks.34 

yearly  for  prizes. 

(8)  Kelloe  Prize  Fund. — Capital,  Es.lOOO.    Interest,  Ks.36  for  prizes. 

(9)  Midlick's  Fund. — Capital,   Rs.500.     Interest,  Es.20  yearly  for 

poor  boys'  fees  in  schools. 

Your  Deputies,  under  this  head,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  expenses  required  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
buildings. 

Tlie  Mission  buildings  in  Calcutta  fall  into  five  groups,  on  each  of 
which  large  municipal  taxes  have  to  be  paid,  and  somewhat  large  expenses 
for  repairs.* 

(1)  TJie  Native  Church,  Pastor's  House, 
Skeleton  Chapel  and  Barracks,  are 
entered  in  the  Municipal  Books  as 
127  Manictolla  Street,  and  are 
assessed  at  Rs.lGOO. 


m  J.  11     f  for  jMuniciiial  Taxes    Rs.301     0     1 

These  cost  annually     .     „^.„/  ...     „ 


780     0     0 


\  for  Repairs 

(2)   The    First  Mission    House,   2   Corn- 
u-allis  Square,  is  assessed  at  Es.  1 800. 

(  for  Municipal  Taxes    Rs.338  12     0 

It  costs  annually  <  for  Repairs        .         .       878     0     0 

/  for  Ground  Rent  t     .         24  15     2 


Rs.1081     1     0 


Rs.1241  11     2 


(3)   Flte  JVew  Zenana  Home,  assessed  at 
Es.2400. 


T4.        ,  ^^     ( for  Municipal  Taxes   Rs.440     0     0 

It  costs  annually -^    ^        r>  •  aan       A       A 

"   ( tor  Repairs         .  .        669     0     0 


(4)  The  Second  and  Third  Mission 
Houses,  and  the  Girls'  Boarding 
School,  entered  on  the  Municipal 
Looks  at  32/6  Beadon  Street,  and 
assessed  at  Es.3900. 

rpi  .         ,  Ti     f  for  Municipal  Taxes   Rs.723     4     0 

Tins  costs  annually  I  j.^^j^^^^^j^/        .         .       936     0     0 


Rs.1109     0     0 


-     Rs.1659     4     0 


*  The  sums  for  rei)airs  here  quoted  are  based  on  a  careful  estimate  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Mackintosh.  Burns  &  Company,  on  the  basis  of  a  repair  every  four  years. 
This  estimate,  however,  is  somewhat  less  than  the  past  actual  cost  of  repairs. 

t  We  believe  that  the  Ground  Rent  here  mentioned  is  paid  for  the  ground 
occupied  by  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.  They  are  all  together,  but  have  entrances  from  three 
separate  sides  of  a  square. 
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(o)  The  histitution,  entered  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Books  as  74  Nimtollah  Ghat 
Street,  and  assessed  at  Rs.3000. 


This  costs  annually 


/  for  Municipal  Taxes    Rs.  555     0     0 
\  for  Repairs        .         .     1738     0     0 


„.   .  ...  ,        .  f  Municipal  Taxes,  of  Rs.  238  3     0     2 

Gmngr  a  total  annual  cost  I  f^^  j^^p^.^^  ^f 


5001     0     0 


Rs.2293     0     0 


Rs.7384     0     2* 


Part  of  this  expenditure  falls  to  the  Ladies'  Society,  Avho  are  really 
responsible  for  the  taxes  and  repairs  on  the  new  Zenana  Home,  and  on 
the  half  of  the  property  known  as  ]S'o.  32/6  Beadon  Street,  and  who  send 
out  annually  Rs.240  for  repairs  and  Rs.362  for  taxes,  being  half  the  taxes 
on  the  last-mentioned  property. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Ladies'  Society  contributes  the  whole  amount 
of  annual  cost  for  the  new  Zenana  Home,  and  (what,  perhaps,  is  more 
than  their  share)  the  half  of  the  annual  cost  of  32/6  Beadon  Street, 
there  remains  a  sum  of  Rs.5345  spent  annually  on  buildings  used  for 
purposes  of  the  Committee  in  Calcutta.  The  annual  maintenance  of  the 
Institution  Buildings  (Rs.2293)  is  made  a  charge  on  the  income,  and  has 
not  been  defrayed  from  home.  If  this  be  deducted,  the  Committee  is 
responsible  for  an  annual  sum  of  Rs.3052  expended  on  taxes  and  repairs 
on  their  three  Mission  Houses,  the  Barracks,  and  the  Native  Church 
Pastor's  House  and  Skeleton  Chapel.  To  meet  this  the  Connnittee  have  in 
Calcutta  two  capital  sums — (1)  The  Cornwallis  Square  Building  Fund 
of  Rs.  19,500,  which  yields  an  annual  interest  of  Rs.844;  and  (2)  Lady 
Effingham's  Repair  Fund  of  Rs.  12,000,  which  yields  an  annual  interest  of 
Rs.466  ;  in  all,  Rs.l310,  leaving  an  annual  deficit  of  Rs.l742,  or  about 
£123  with  the  rupee  at  Is.  5d.  The  Committee  has  made  no  regular  grant 
to  Calcutta,  but  has  from  time  to  time  furnished  the  money  for  repairs. 

The  sums  required  for  the  annual  upkeep  of  the  property  seem  very 
large — for  example,  almost  <£90  for  the  taxes  and  repairs  on  the  First 
Mission  House — but  they  appear  to  be  actually  necessary.  Since  your 
Deputies  left  Calcutta,  the  Mission  Council  asked  for  Rs.4000,  and  got 
£270,  to  repair  the  First  Mission  House,  which  was  last  repaired  in  1884, 
and  which  had  been  pronounced  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  The 
Committee's  Repair  Fund  will  not  admit  of  an  annual  grant  of  £123 
required  according  to  the  above  estimate,  and  your  Deputies  scarcely 
know  what  to  suggest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Mission  Funds  are 
burdened  to  the  extent  of  about  Rs.l080  for  the  annual  upkeep  of  the 
Barracks  and  the  Native  Church  and  Pastor's  House.  In  other  Missions 
of  the  Church  in  India,  these  expenses  would  be  borne  by  rents  from 
rooms  in  the  Barracks  and  by  the  Native  Congregation.     This  is  a  matter 


*  Wc  have  not  included  the  building  known  as  Dr.   DufTs  Girls'  School,  as  the 
repairs  and  taxes  are  charged  under  the  Mofussil  expenses, 
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for  the  future  consideration  of  the  Mission  Council  and  for  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  we  fear  that,  in  the  condition  of  things  in  Calcutta,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  relief  in  this  way  at  present.* 

We  have  gone  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Institution  pays  out  of 
its  own  funds  the  annual  cost  of  its  maintenance.  This  leads  us  to  the 
finances  of  the  DufF  College  and  School,  where  another  financial  difficulty 
presents  itself. 

The  local  income  and  expenditure  of  the  Institution  for  1888  was  as 
follows  : — 


Fees 

Grant-in-aid 
Deficit      . 

Income. 

.  Rs.17,604  14  10 
7,400    0    0 
1,463     7    4 

Expenditi 

Current  Expenses    . 
Municipal 

Taxes     .  Rs.555    0    0 
Set  apart  for 

Repairs .     1,500    0    0 

ire. 

Rs.18,939    8 

2,055  0 
100  0 
373  14 

4,800    0 

2 
0 

MacNeill  &  Co.'s  Clerk    . 
Library    .... 
Mr.  Thomson's  Salary 

0 
0 
0 

Rs.26,'268    6    2 


Rs.26,268    6    2 


This  deficit  has  hitherto  been  met  by  a  grant  from  the  Committee  of 
Rs.2400,  Avhich  left  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Institution  of 
Ks.936,  8a.  8p.  But  the  Committee  had  resolved  long  before  your 
Deputies  Avent  to  India  that  this  grant  should  be  withdrawn,  and  this 
leaves  the  Mission  Council  to  face  an  annual  deficit  of  about  Ks.l400. 
We  have  been  supplied  with  data  which  will  help  the  Committee  to 
understand  the  situation.  The  average  income  from  fees  during  the  last 
nine  years  has  been  Rs.16,322;  the  average  expenditure  for  current 
expenses,  including  repairs,  municipal  taxes,  and  library,  has  been 
Rs. 20,728.  Mr.  Stephen  has  been  placed  on  the  local  fund  instead  of 
Mr.  Thomson,  who  is  now  j-aid  at  home,  and  this  will  increase  the 
charges  on  that  fund  by  Rs.600.  There  is  little  or  no  hope  of  the  grant- 
in-aid  being  increased ;  the  prospect  is  that,  if  any  revision  is  made,  it 
Avill  be  reduced,  as  the  settlement  was  made  on  exceptionally  favourable 
terms   for   the   Institution.      The   financial    prospect   may   therefore  be 


regarded  thus  :- 

Income  from  Fees 
Grant-in-aid 


Rs.17,500 
7,200 

Rs.24,700 


Current  Expenses,  Repairs,  etc.    Rs.21,500 
Mr.  Stejiheu's  Sal.-iry  .         .  5,400 


Rs.26,900 


which  gives  an  annual  deficit  of  Rs.2200,   with  the   possibility  of  the 
grant-in-aid  being  reduced  to  Rs.6000,  which  is  what  the  Established 


*  The  sum  for  repairs  has  been  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  repair 
every  four  years.  The  Committee  may  calculate  its  liabilities  in  the  near  future, 
when  they  know  that  2  Cornwallis  S(iuare  was  repaired  last  in  1884,  the  Native 
Church,  Manse,  and  Chapel  in  1885,  the  Institution  in  1886,  32/6  Beadon  Street  in 
1887  (u-hen  the  Committee  gave  Rs.  1800),  and  the  Barracks  in  18S7-8.     The  Zenana 


Home  is  a  new  house. 
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Churcli  College  receives  for  a  larger  number  of  pupils;  or  even  to  Ks.4200, 
which  St.  Xavier's  College  gets  with  a  not  much  smaller  number  of 
students. 

"When  your  Deputies  proceeded  to  ask  what  was  the  weak  point  in 
the  finance  of  the  Institution  itself,  they  found  it  in  the  High  School 
attached.  The  fees  in  the  school  amounted  in  1888  to  Rs.6365,  and  the 
average  monthly  expenditure  to  about  Es.lOOO,  or  Ks.  12,000  in  the 
year.  The  school  has  therefore  an  annual  deficit  of  nearly  Rs.6000. 
The  school  has  no  grant-in-aid,  grants  not  being  given  to  schools  in 
Calcutta.  The  large  number  of  adventure  schools  renders  it  im- 
possible to  raise  the  fees,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  school 
can  ever  be  self-supporting.  At  the  same  time,  its  financial  condition, 
bad  as  it  now  is,  has  been  improving.  From  the  bare  financial  point 
of  view,  the  College  would  be  on  a  perfectly  sound  financial  basis, 
had  it  not  been  to  support  the  school  annually  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
Rs.6000.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  is  useful  to  the  College  as  an 
important  feeder.  We  fear  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  consider  the  one 
Avithout  taking  the  other  into  consideration. 

The  Committee  can  judge  of  the  relative  amounts  spent  on  educa- 
tional and  evangelistic  work  in  Calcutta,  wdien  we  remind  them  that  at 
our  arrival  all  monies  spent  in  Calcutta  were  devoted  to  the  educational 
side,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  stipend,  and  the  repairs  and 
taxes  on  his  house,  and  the  salaries  of  two  vernacular  catechists.  The 
decision  to  set  apart  Mr.  M'Culloch  for  evangelistic  work  has  mended 
matters  greatly,  and  this  has  been  done  with  the  due  consent  of  the 
Calcutta  Mission  Council. 


6.  Remarks  ox  our  Educational  "Work  in  Calcutta. 


Your  Deputies  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  anxiety  regarding  the 
educational  side  of  their  work  in  Calcutta.  They  fear  that  the  Institu- 
tion has  neither  the  position  nor  the  influence  of  the  Colleges  at 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  Nagpur.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  Duff 
College  has  recently  passed  through  trying  experiences.  The  Committee 
had  to  sever  the  connection  of  one  Missionary  with  the  College ;  and 
Calcutta  lost  the  services  of  its  Principal,  Professor  Robertson,  who  had 
done  much  to  improve  its  educational  status,  at  a  very  trying  time.  No 
one  can  be  a  more  zealous  and  devoted  Missionary  than  Mr.  Hector,  and 
his  colleagues  are  now  men  who  are  well  able  to  support  him.  There  is, 
however,  a  state  of  things  in  Calcutta  that  the  Committee  must  carefully 
attend  to,  if  they  would  do  justice  to  the  position  of  the  College,  and  the 
possibilities  of  Mission  work  which  their  Missionaries  have.  The 
situation  has  changed  since  Dr.  Duff's  time  in  very  many  ways.  Your 
Deputies  have  already  set  before  the  Committee  several  of  these  changes, 
which  apply,  in  their  opinion,  to  all  higher  educational  work,  at  pp.  13-15 
of  this  Report.     They  desire  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  these 
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general  observations,  and  need  not  repeat  them  here.     There  are  others 
liowever,  peculiar  to  Calcutta  to  ■which  they  must  now  refer — 

(1.)  Calcutta  has  now  a  large  number  of  Colleges,  all  of  which  com- 
pete more  or  less  with  Mission  Colleges  for  pupils.  It  contains  twelve 
Colleges  teaching  up  to  the  B.A.  degree,  and  three  to  the  First  Arts 
Examination.  There  are  four  Mission  Colleges,  one  Jesuit,  two  for 
Eurasians,  two  Government  Colleges,  and  three  Colleges  taught  exclusively 
by  native  professors  without  endowment  or  Government  Grant.  The 
folio  whig  table  affords  means  of  comparing  those  of  them  that  are  really 
rivals  to  our  Institution  : — 


Colleges. 


!       Wlicu 
'■  affiliated  to 
University. 


Presidency 

General  Assembly's  College 
Free  Church  College 
St.  Xavier's 
Loudon  ills.  College 
Metropolifan  College 
City  Collffjc 
Jiijwn  Cu/leyc  . 


1857 
1864 
1857 
18(32 
1857 
1879 
1884 
1885 


■ 

\uiiiberof  Fees  per 
Students,     month. 

33.3 

Rs.l2 

415 

5 

203 

5 

189 

6 

83 

5 

837 

3 

269 

3 

274 

3 

Government 
Grant. 


77,322 
6,000 
7,200 
4,200 
3,000 
Ml. 

yu. 


Cost  pe 
for  each 

r  annum 
Student. 

1      1 

Es.364 

,,   136 

2 

2 

„   158 

14 

9 

„   200 

0 

0 

,,   150 

0 

0 

„     49 

13 

5 

,,     57 

2 

9 

,,     26 

13 

3 

In  1857  the  Mission  Colleges  competed  with  the  Presidency  College 
only,  and  the  low  fees  compensated  for  the  lack  of  the  educational 
advantages  which  a  wealthy  Government  College  could  give.  In  1889 
the  real  competition  is  between  the  Mission  Colleges  and  the  three  last- 
mentioned,  which  find  greater  advantages  in  charging  a  fee  of  Ks.3  per 
month  than  in  taking  a  Government  Grant.*  The  poorer  student 
naturally  goes  to  these  Native  Colleges. 

(2.)  The  number  of  Colleges  naturally  produces  a  competition  for 
students,  and,  where  the  College  depends  largely  for  existence  on  fees, 
the  competition  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  evil  effect  on  the  discipline. 
We  fear  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  discipline  in  the  Mission  Colleges 
in  Calcutta  cannot  be  what  it  is  in  our  Colleges  at  Madras,  Bombay,  or 
Xagpur. 

(3.)  There  results  also  a  keen  competition  for  places  at  the  university 
examinations,  which  manifests  itself  in  an  evident  impatience  on  the  part 
of  the  students  at  the  devotion  even  of  three  hours  in  the  week  to 
religious  studies,  which  is  by  no  means  felt  in  our  other  Mission  Colleges, 


Government  insists  that  all  Colleges  which  receive  grants-in-aid  shall  receive  no 


students  who  do  not  pay  a  fee  of  at  least  Rs.5  a-nionth. 
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although  they  give  more  time  to  that  most  iiuportant  part  of  Educa- 
tional Mission  work. 

(4.)  The  large  number  of  students  who  come  to  Calcutta  for  study 
crowd  together  in  hostels  or  lodging-houses,  and  we  were  startled  and 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  disorders  which  these  houses  give  rise  to.  Even  a 
Missionary  College,  without  a  good  carefully-superintended  hostel,  may 
do  serious  moral  harm. 

(5.)  We  have  also  to  confess  with  some  sadness  that  we  do  not  find 
in  Calcutta  the  manifold  and  direct  evidence  of  what  have  been  called 
the  indirect  spiritual  results  of  Mission  College  education.  These  were 
abundant  in  South  India,  in  Bombay,  at  ]N"agpur ;  so  abundant,  that  no 
one  could  deny  them.  They  were  hard  to  find  in  Calcutta.  AVe  do  not 
doubt  of  their  existence,  but  there  was  not  the  abounding  evidence  of 
their  presence  we  had  elsewhere. 

(6.)  "We  cannot  but  believe  that  the  number  of  Mission  Colleges  in 
Calcutta  is  in  itself  a  serious  evil.  There  is  more  than  the  suggestion  of 
competition,  and  even  the  suggestion  is  an  evil.  The  late  Principal 
Smith,  of  the  General  Assembly's  College,  a  strong  advocate  for  Educa- 
tional Missions,  eagerly  condemned  this  feature  of  the  present  situation. 
We  heard  no  one  defend  it. 

What  then  can  be  done  ? 

The  Missionaries  at  Calcutta,  after  the  Deputies  left  India,  have  sent 
home  the  following  Scheme  for  a  Union  College  : — 


"  1.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  in  present  circumstances  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missions  in  Calcutta,  instead 
of  continuing  to  keep  up  f\vo  Colleges  and  two  Collegiate  Schools,  should  unite  to 
keep  up  one  College  and  one  Collegiate  School  between  them. 

2.  That  the  College  be  located  in  Cornwallis  Square,  where  the  General  Assembly's 
Institution  now  is,  and  the  Collegiate  School  be  located  in  Is'imtallah,  where  the 
Free  Church  Institution  now  is.  N.B. — The  resjiective  buildings  would,  of  course, 
continue  the  property  of  the  respective  Churches,  as  now. 

3.  That  the  College  and  the  School,  though  meeting  for  convenience  in  separate 
buildings,  having  special  advantages,  the  one  for  a  College,  and  the  other  for  a 
School,  be  regarded  as  necessary  integral  parts  of  one  and  the  same  scheme. 

4.  That  the  College  be  known  as  ,  and  the  School  as 

N.B. — The  names  that  may  be  agreed  on  should  show  that  they  are  parts  of  one 
organisation. 

5.  That  the  Home  Committees  of  the  two  Churches  be  asked  to  provide  eight 
ordained  Missionaries  to  work  the  scheme — vi-i.  Established  Church  four,  and  Free 
Church  four.  The  allocation  of  these  to  School  or  College  would  be  a  practical 
matter  that  might  be  left  to  the  men  now  in  the  work,  should  the  general  scheme  be 
approved  by  Home  authorities. 

6.  That  no  further  gi-ants  be  asked  from  the  Home  Committees  for  either  College 
or  School  beyond  the  salaries  of  the  JMissionaries.  They  would  be  paid,  as  now,  by 
their  respective  Committees,  their  services  being  simply  united  in  the  working  of  this 
scheme.  N.B.—  \t  may  be  confidently  expected  that,  when  the  scheme  is  once  fairly 
agoing,  the  local  income  from  School  and  College  fees,  and  from  the  grant-in-aid  to 
the  College,  will  suffice  to  meet  all  items  of  local  expenditure. 

7.  Taking  the  College  first: — The  income  from  fees  and  grants-in-aid  maybe 
taken  at  Rs.2500  a  month  as  a  minimum — viz.,  grant-in-aid  (say)  Rs.800,  and  fees 
Rs.l700  (from  340  regular  students,  the  fee  in  the  College  being  kept  at  Rs.o  a  month, 
as  now). 
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This  would  meet  such  items  of  local  expenditure  as : 
2  Ailditional  European  Professors 
1  Professor  of  j\Iathematics 

1  Professor  of  History     .... 

2  Professors  of  Sanscrit  .... 
1  Professor  of  Arabic  .... 
1  Acconntant  ..... 
{ii)  Library  (Assistant  Librarian,  Books,  etc.)  . 
(b)  Other  contingencies  (including  Laboratory) 
('•)  Servants  and  Punkawallahs  . 

[d)  Taxes  and  Repairs     .... 


Rs.900 

260 

260 

250 

40 

80 

80 

80 

80 

230 

Rs.2260 


8.  The  above  is  given  as  an  indication  of  what  is  likely  to  be  necessary  for  the 
College.  Three  of  the  tirst  four  Professors  mentioned  may  all  be  got  at  once  from 
men  already  in  the  field,  who  are  strong  in  particular  subjects.  Items  (a),  (h),  {c),  {d) 
may  be  taken  as  an  ample  allowance.  Prom  a  statement  submitted  a  year  ago  by 
[Messrs.  Mackintosh,  Burn,  &  Co.,  it  is  found  that  the  ([uadrennial  repairs  of  the 
Free  Church  Institution  building  are  2)ut  down  at  Ps.6o00,  or  Rs.7000,  including 
what  they  call  sundry  intermediate  pctti)  icorks.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  yearly 
expenditure  of  Rs.l7aO,  or  say  Ks.1800  in  round  numbers,  that  is,  Rs.  150  a  month. 
Other  Rs.. 50  a  month  have  to  be  added  for  taxes,  making  Rs. 200  a  month.  The 
General  Assembly's  building  should  require  about  the  same  (excluding  the  houses). 
The  Rs.230  put  down  above  will  be  seen  to  be  ample. 

9.  The  local  expenses  of  the  School  may  be  put  down  at  Rs.  1200  a  month  for 
everything,  including  a  like  sum,  as  above,  for  taxes  and  repairs  on  the  building. 
As  no  grants-in-aid  are  given  for  Higher  Education  Schools  for  boys  in  Calcutta,  there 
is  only  the  income  from  fees  to  meet  this.  At  present  tlie  income  from  fees  may  be 
put  at  Rs.  600  a  month,  or  half  the  amount ;  but  with  the  more  efficient  organisation 
contemplated,  the  fees  should  soon  rise  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  Rs.  1200,  or 
Rs.900  a  month.  With  a  grant-in-aid  it  would  be  possible  to  make  school  local 
income  balance  school  local  expenditin-e  ;  but  as  there  is  no  grant-in-aid,  the  School 
inust  be  worked  as  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme,  being  aided  by  the  College  to  a 
certain  amount. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  a  fair  and  cqnitalde  one  from  the  point  of  view  that  a 
thoroughly  well-worked  school  would  supply  to  the  College  yearly  a  certain  number 
of  students  prepared  to  benefit  by  the  religious  teaching  of  the  College  from  their 
knowledge  of,  and  sympathy  with,  Christian  truth  got  in  the  School.  Only  the 
more  efficient  men  of  the  present  two  school  stall's  would  be  kept.  There  are  some 
old  teachers  who  have  been  long  in  the  service  who  would  need  to  be  pensioned. 
This  could,  doubtless,  be  arranged  for  from  the  margin  of  local  funds  now  in  hand, 
or  made  a  charge,  necessarily  a  gradually  diminishing  one,  upon  the  surplus  of  the 
College. 

10.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  further  into  details  at  this  stage.  It  may- 
be slated,  however,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  the  working  of  the  scheme 
from  June  next  with  the  men  that  would  then  be  actually  in  the  field.  The  imme- 
diate allocation  of  the  Missionaries  on  the  field  then  would  have  to  depend  so  far  on 
the  furloughs  of  one  or  two  that  are  near  at  hand." 

Your  Deputies  lioi^e  that  some  such  Union  vSclienie,  or  any  modifica- 
tion of  it  that  may  commend  itself  to  the  two  Churches,  will  be  adopted, 
and  are  unwilling  to  bring  forward  any  suggestions  of  their  own  mean- 
while. Should  this  scheme  fail,  the  Deputies  are  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  their  own  plan  to  meet  the  present  difficulties  ;  but  they 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  required. 
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7.  The  District  Mission. 

The  district  selected  by  the  Free  Church  for  their  Rural  Mission  lies 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hugli,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
Three  centres  have  been  selected — Chinsura  at  the  south  end,  Kalna  at 
the  north,  and  Mahanad  in  the  centre.  At  each  of  these  centres  "we 
have  an  Anglo-A^ernacular  or  a  High  School.  The  Rev.  K.  I^ath  De  is  in 
charge  of  Chinsura,  and  at  the  head  of  the  institution  there ;  Babu 
Goshta  Bihari  Makkar  is  superintendent  at  Kalna ;  and  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Bonarjea  is  in  charge  of  Mahanad. 

There  is  a  Church  at  Chinsura  with  a  communicant's  roll  of  twenty- 
four  (two  adults  were  baptized  in  1888),  and  a  Sunday  School  with 
twenty-five  Christian  children.     Tribeni  is  a  sub-station. 

Kalna  has  regular  Sunday  services,  and  some  evangelistic  work  is 
done  in  the  town  and  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Mahanad  there  is  a  Christian  Congregation  with  twenty  com- 
municants, and  a  Sabbath  School  Avith  thirteen  Christian  children.  Mr. 
Bonarjea  does  a  great  deal  of  evangelistic  Avork  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Besides  the  High  Schools,  there  are  Vernacular  Schools  at  Mahanad, 
Shonatigri,  Digha,  Kharujare,  and  Dhamashin.  Seven  night  schools  for 
young  men,  mostly  poor  cultivators,  have  been  started  around  Mahanad, 
and  seven  around  Kalna.  The  Mission  also  supplies  Christian  instruction 
in  ten  villa'^e  schools  near  Mahanad. 

Your  Deputies  spent  a  week  in  visiting  the  various  stations  and  see- 
ing the  work.  We  had  conferences  with  the  Mission  Council  and  the 
Bengal  Mission  Committee,  and  conversations  with  Mr.  K.  Xath  De  and 
Mr.  Bonarjea.  AVe  cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion  that  this  Mofussil 
Mission  has  been  neglected,  and  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  Mission- 
aries have  in  past  years  draAvn  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
needs  of  the  district,  but  lack  of  funds  has  prevented  much  being  done. 

The  c^reat  fault  that  we  have  to  find  is  tluit  this  Mission  is  almost 
entirely  educational,  and  that  the  evangelistic  work  is  both  small  in 
amount  and  unsystematically  done.  A  large  part  of  the  funds  required 
are  raised  locally,  and  several  subscribers  spoke  to  us  privately  of  their 
dissatisfaction.  This  Mission  was  originally  planned  to  be  the  great 
Evangelistic  Mission  of  Bengal.  To  this  end  large  sums  of  money  were 
expended  on  buildings,  which  stand  melancholy  and  almost  useless. 

At  Mahanad  a  Mission  House  was  built  for  Rs.  10,000,  we  were 
informed,  and  a  school  and  a  row  of  dwelling-houses  for  Christian 
agents  were  added,  which  must  have  cost  about  Rs.  12,000,  while 
a  good  school  was  built  at  Shonatigri  about  eight  miles  distant. 
At  Kalna  there  is  a  magnificent  Mission  House,  with  two  crood  school 
buildings.  The  whole  outcome  of  this  at  present  is  three  High 
Schools  and  a  variety  of  Vernacular  Schools^  which  perhaps  serve 
to  keep  the  door  open  for  more  aggressive  work.  There  is,  as  we 
liave  said,  some  preaching  at  Chinsura,  some  at  Kalna ;  good  Mr. 
Bonarjea  at  Mahanad  does  a  good  deal  of  preaching,  with  but  little 
method,  we  fear,  in  his  work,  and  there  is  some  bazaar  and  village  preach- 
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Bat  there  is  no  combined  systematic  attempt  at  evangelising  the 
district  by  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vernacular. 

"We  recocrnise  the  ejreat  amount  of   educational  vrork   that   is   done. 


The  three  High  Schools  are  well  taught,  and  Chinsura  is  a  model  institu- 
tion. We  were  not  able  to  judge  of  the  teaching  in  the  Vernacular 
Schools,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  well  done.     We  cannot  praise 
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too  highly  the  earnest  Christian  endeavours  of  the  Eev.  K.  Xath  De,  a 
worthy  type  of  the  very  Lest  class  of  our  old  Bengali  converts,  nor  the 
enlightened  Christian  zeal  of  Mr.  Makkar,  our  superintendent  at  Kalna. 
But  we  question  very  much  the  worth  of  some  of  the  Christian  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  lower  class  of  schools  in  the  district.  Is  it  worth  while, 
for  example,  to  liave  a  man  going  round  a  numher  of  heathen  schools 
and  giving  four  Scripture  lessons  a  month  in  each  school,  with  the  result 
that  tlie  children  can  repeat  by  rote  answers  in  a  Christian  Catechism  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  criticise  ;  the  real  problem  is  how  to  mend 
matters.  We  are  thankful  that  the  Committee,  in  response  to  our  sug- 
gestion, has  resolved  to  set  apart  one  of  our  Calcutta  Missionaries,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  district  better  than  any  one  else,  and  who  is  a  good 
Vernacular  scholar,  to  superintend  the  whole  ]\Iission  work  in  the  district, 
and  that  it  has  asked  him,  after  careful  inspection  and  study,  to  send 
home,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  report  containing  his  plans  for  working 
a  thorough  and  aggressive  Vernacular  Mission. 

Before  leaving  for  India  Mr.  M'CuUoch  wrote  the  following  memo- 
randum, which  expresses  also  the  views  of  your  Deputies: — 

"  The  accompanying  sketch  map  shows  roughly  where,  and  over  what 
area,  our  work  has  as  yet  touched  our  district,  consisting  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  Hugli  and  Kalna.  j^Tot  to  speak  of  the  educational  work,  it 
may  be  said  that  bazaar  preaching  is  regularly  carried  on  over  the  area 
marked,  except  at  Inchra.  The  Colporteurs,  working  from  Chinsura 
and  Kalna  as  centres,  traverse,  of  course,  a  considerably  larger  area  than 
that  marked.  One  or  two  preaching  tours  have  been  made  from  Mahanad 
and  Kalna  as  centres ;  but,  except  from  Kalna,  the  boundary  of  the 
marked  area  has  scarcely  been  passed,  aiid  the  Kalna  tours  have  been  too 
short  and  rare  to  effect  anything.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
catechists  are  for  the  most  part  largely  employed  in  Bible-teaching  in 
the  schools,  hence  the  time  and  strength  available  for  preaching,  etc., 
are  very  strictly  limited. 

"  As  regards  the  future  development  of  the  Evangelistic  work,  the 
importance  of  the  marked  area  lies  in  this,  that  only  within  it  and  its 
immediate  environs  can  work  be  carried  on  during  eight  months  of  the 
year.  Tenting  is  practicable  only  in  the  cold  weather.  During  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  preacher  is  confined  within  the  radius  of  walking  or 
riding  distance  from  and  back  to  the  house  where  he  must  pass  the 
night.  But  Ave  have  buildings  at  Sonatigri  and  Tribeni,  and  land  at 
Indira,  on  which  a  mud  bungalow  could  be  built  at  small  expense.  The 
using  of  such  buildings,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  as  residences 
for  preachers  would  greatly  extend  the  area  over  Avhich  Evangelistic 
operations  could  be  carried  on  even  during  the  hot  months,  by  way  of 
folloAving  up  what  had  been  done  during  the  tenting  season.  An  area 
Avith  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  the  Mission  sub-centre  could  be  covered 
by  Avalking,  and  an  area  Avith  a  radius  of  eight  miles  Avould  be  accessible 
by  riding.  Further,  the  use  of  a  boat  on  the  Hugli  would  enable  us, 
during  the  Avorst  of  the  rainy  season,  Avhen  the  most  of  the  roads  are 
impassable,  to  command  the  villages  Avhich  thickly  stud  the  bank  of  the 


Hiigli.     A  good  third — the  eastern — of  the  district  might  iu  this  way,  to 
some  extent,  be  kept  in  hand  all  the  year  through. 

"  It  would  he  unadvisahle  to  take  from  their  school-work  any  of  the 
Evangelistic  agents  at  present  mainly  so  engaged.  We  have  about  1600 
men  and  boys  in  our  schools,  and  the  chance  thus  open  to  us  is  one  of  the 
best  we  have.  Rather  in  all  these  schools  we  must  have  more  and  better 
Scripture  teaching.  The  closing  of  the  Kalna  English  School,  where  our 
position  is  now  competitive,  and  maintained  at  great  expense,  would  set 
free  local  funds  sufficient  for  this.  Kalna,  however,  must  continue  to  be 
maintained  as  a  chief  centre  of  Night  School  and  Evangelistic  work. 
For  additional  Evangelistic  agents  it  will  be  wisest  to  wait  a  while.  At 
the  first  a  few  Christian  lads  might  be  sought  out,  boarded  in  Hugh, 
instructed  there  by  the  European  iNIissionary,  taken  about  by  him  in  the 
tenting  season,  sent  for  short  periods  to  Kalna  and  Mahanad  to  see  and 
help  in  the  Evangelistic  work  carried  on  from  these  centres,  and  thus 
gradually  fitted  to  act  as  catechists  settled  elsewhere  than  at  any  of  the 
three  chief  centres.  In  process  of  time,  it  may  be  hoped,  Ave  shall  gain 
others — the  best  sort — from  among  the  converts  gathered  in.  Thus  our 
progress  must  at  first  be  very  slow.  But  to  take  on  at  once  a  number  of 
ready-made  catechists  from  wherever  procurable  would  be  the  worst 
policy  conceivable. 

"  The  additional  expense  to  be  incurred  bj'  the  Committee  would  be, 
first,  that  of  having  tlie  whole  district  traversed  and  prospected.  The 
need  of  this  is  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  least  Jr|j-  of  it  is 
practically  unknown  to  the  agents  of  the  LJission.  What  would  have 
to  be  done  next  can  at  present  be  only  tentatively  suggested.  Probably 
it  would  be  the  forming  of  the  catechist  class  mentioned  above.  This 
would  cost  about  Rs.50  monthly.  Then  there  would  be  cold  weather 
tenting  expenses,  also  boating  expenses — should  the  boat  scheme  be 
adopted — additional  annual  outlay,  besides  the  initial  cost  of  tenting 
requisites  and  boat.  I  have  not  the  means  here  of  estimating  these 
items.     All  this,  of  course,  contemplates  only  the  immediate  future. 

"  For  the  present,  Hugli  will  be  the  best  place  of  residence  for  the 
European  Missionary.  It  is  situated  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  district. 
But  from  it  the  N.E.  corner  is  easily  accessible  by  steamer,  and  the  N.W. 
by  rail.  Moreover,  house  accommodation  for  the  Missionary  as  well  as 
the  catechist  class  would  be  easily  got  there." 

The  Deputies  trust  that  the  Committee  will  approve  of  this  method  of 
work  here  sketched,  and  will  await  further  decision  until  Mr  M'Culloch 
has  sent  his  first  report. 


8.  Finance  of  District  Mission. 

The  Committee  furnish  the  following  monies  for  the  support  of  this 
District  Mission: — (1)  A  sum  of  Rs.l920  (£136)  to  be  expended  on 
Mahanad;  (2)  a  sum  of  Rs.l920  (£136)  for  salary  of  Eev.  K.  K  De, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  Chinsura  High  School  or  Institution  ;  (3)  a  sum 
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of  Rs.l-tOO  (£99,  3s.  4d.),  salaries  of  four  Vernacular  Cateclnsts  ;  and  (l-) 
a  sum  of  Rs.600  (£42,  10s.)  for  general  expenses — in  all  about 
£413,  13s.  4d. 

The  local  subscriptions,  including  a  collection  in  "VVellesley  Square 
Free  Church,  amounted  in  1888  to  Rs.5567  (£390). 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  what  proportion  is  given  for  Evan- 
gelistic work  and  what  for  School  work.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Bonarjea  at  Mahanad,  most  of  the  agents  find  their  main  occupation  in 
School  work,  but  a  large  number  of  them  engage  in  Evangelistic  work 
also.  This,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be,  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  School 
work  absorbs  such  a  large  share  of  time  and  strength  that  the  other  is 
too  much  neglected.  The  three  High  Schools  at  Chinsura,  ^Mahanad,  and 
Kalna  absorb  Es.4787  (£338) ;  one  of  these,  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  pro- 
poses to  discontinue,  and  which  last  year  had  a  daily  average  attendance 
of  50  pupils  (number  on  the  roll  75),  cost  the  ilission  £150.  Mr. 
M'Culloch  proposes  to  make  Kalna  a  centre  of  Evangelistic  work,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  INIakkar,  the  present  headmaster,  who  is  an 
earnest  Christian  man,  and  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proposed  change. 

The  repairs  and  other  burdens  on  the  buildings  are  provided  for  by  a 
special  fund.  The  nucleus  is  a  capital  sum  of  Es.4000,  money  received 
by  sale  of  building  at  Bansbaria,  and  into  it  go  the  rents  paid  by  agents 
occupying  the  houses.  The  building  in  Calcutta  (known  as  Dr.  Duff's 
Girls'  School)  and  the  native  church  at  Chinsura  are  also  in  this  fund, 
and  Rs.lO  per  month  is  set  apart  from  the  School  fees  for  repairs.  The 
rents  and  interest  amounted  to  Rs.821  in  1888,  and  with  balance  of 
Rs.716,  gave  a  total  income  of  Rs.l537  ;  while  the  expenditure  amounted 
to  Rs.l37  for  ground  rents  and  taxes,  and  Rs.584  for  repairs,  being  a 
total  of  Rs.722,  leaving  a  balance  of  Rs.814  for  that  year.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  income  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  pay  for  the  repairs  on  Dr.  Duff's  Girls'  School  in  1884. 

The  proposals  of  your  Deputies,  with  regard  to  the  future  of  our  work 
in  Calcutta  and  its  Mofussil  Mission,  are  meanwhile  as  follows  : — 

1.  To  transfer  Mr.  M'Culloch  from  Calcutta  to  Chinsura,  and  give 
him  cliarge  of  the  Mofussil  Mission,  as  has  been  done  by  Minute. 

2.  To  pay  over  to  this  Mofussil  Mission  the  sum  of  Rs.2400,  formerly 
given  as  an  annual  grant  to  the  Institution  in  Calcutta,  but  withdrawn 
in  1886,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  the  Committee  see  fit. 


Y. — Madras. 


The  Madras  Mission  is  the  most  important  and  the  best  organised  the 
Free  Church  has  in  India.  It  naturally  receives  the  largest  grants  from 
the  Home  Fund. 

If  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Society  be  excluded,  the  work  of  the 
Mission  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — 

(1.)  The  Christian  College. 

(2.)  Higher  Education  outside  the  College. 
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(3.)  The  Evangelistic  Mission  Work. 

(a)  Under  the  Kev.  A.  Andrew,  with  Chingleput  as  a  centre. 

[h)  In  Madras  and  elsewliere,  under  the  Secretary  and  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Peattie. 
(4.)  J^ativc  Churches. 


The 
Foreign 


1.  The  Chjustian  College. 

Cliristian   College  at  Madras  has  a  unique  connection  with  the 
Missions  Committee.     The  College  is  directly  governed  by  an 


undenominational  Council,  and  the  Committee  is  only  the  final  court  of 
appeal.  As  the  Committee's  power  of  control  is  thus  limited,  its  pecuniary 
responsibility  is  also  limited.  It  has  guaranteed  to  the  College  Council 
the  sum  of  £2000  a-year,  in  the  expectation,  liitherto  realised,  that  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  together 
give  £600  out  of  the  £2000  guaranteed.  With  this  knowledge  before 
them,  your  Deputies  did  not  feel  justified  in  making  those  inquiries 
about  the  general  mauagement  and  working  of  the  College,  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  make  elsewhere.  They  were  informed,  however,  that 
Minute  No.  136,  of  Feb.  2,  1888,  which  referred  to  the  constitution  of  the 
College,  had  not  at  the  time  of  their  visit  been  laid  before  the  College 
Council,  but  that  it  would  be  discussed  at  an  early  meeting. 

The  Christian  College  includes  a  School  and  a  College  teaching  up  to 
the  B.A.  standard. 

The  School  is  divided  into  21  classes,  under  34  masters  (including 
instructors  in  Gymnastics,  etc.),  of  whom  12  are  Christians.  Out  of  the 
whole  number  of  masters,  29  are  old  pupils  of  the  College. 

The  College  staff  consists  of  10  European  professors  and  9  native 
assistant  professors  and  tutors.  Of  the  19,  12  are  Christians,  and  7  are 
old  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are  18  Pundits,  mainly  in  the  College, 
but  partly  in  the  School.  Principal  Miller  personally  superintends  the 
upper  portion  of  the  School,  consisting  of  the  liighest  classes.  The 
Lower  School  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Skinner. 

College  and  School  occupy  a  magnificent  range  of  buildings,  forming 
three  sides  of  a  square.  On  the  fourth  side,  separated  by  a  street,  is  the 
Boarding  House  for  Christian  Students,  and  behind  it,  also  separated  by 
a  street,  is  the  Boarding  House  for  Brahmin  Students. 

The  huge  pile  of  buildings  is  occupied  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  class- 
rooms, which,  large  as  they  are,  seem  overcrowded,  so  great  is  the  throng 
of  students  and  scholars.  Your  Deputies  spent  a  large  part  of  their  time 
in  Madras  in  visiting  the  classes  and  societies  connected  witli  the  Chris- 
tian College,  and  each  visit  increased  their  admiration  of  the  place,  its 
organisation,  the  work  done,  and  the  life  displayed.  The  size  of  the 
place  is  itself  impressive ;  the  swarming  intellectual  life  is  a  sight  that, 
once  seen,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten ;  the  affectionate  regard  which  the 
students  have  for  their  professors  is  very  manifest ;  the  intimate  personal 
acquaintance  that  the  Principal  seems  to  have  of  every  student  in  the 
College  and  every  pupil  in  the  Upper  School  is  marvellous ;  but  what 
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distinguished  this  Christian  College  at  Madras  from  other  Edncational 
Institutions  of  a  similar  nature  visited,  was  the  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
life  Avhich  seemed  to  pervade  it— that  was  the  striking  unmistakable 
thing  which  left  the  deepest  impression  upon  us. 

We  visited  most  of  the  classes  at  their  hours  of  work,  and  had  the 
very  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Bible  lessons  given  by  Dr.  INIiller  and  Mr. 
Skinner.  In  both  classes  the  young  men  seemed  to  express  grave  interest 
in  the  subject  taught,  and  all  of  them  had  Bibles,  which  in  most  cases 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  thorougbl}'  uf^ed.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  remark  that  we  took  occasion  to  glance  over  the  books 
in  which  entries  are  made  of  works  borroAved  from  the  Reference  Library, 
and  were  almost  surprised  to  find  how  many  Scripture  commentaries 
were  studied,  those  of  the  Cambridge  Series  being  evidently  the  favourites. 
In  the  School  there  are  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  Christian  teachers 
to  admit  of  the  Christian  instruction  being  almost  entirely  given  system- 
aticaUij  by  the  regular  school  teachers,  which  is  a  very  great  advantage, 
and  which  we  found  lacking  in  many  ]\rissions  wliere  we  least  expected 
to  find  this  grave  defect.  We  have  found  no  Educational  ]\Iission 
Institution  where  Christian  instruction  is  so  thoroughly  given,  and  where 
the  organisation  for  imparting  it  within  College  and  School  is  better 
maintained. 

The  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  the  College  manifests  itself 
spontaneously  in  a  variety  of  Societies.  We  had  no  opportunity  of 
questioning  Dr.  Miller  upon  the  subject,  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  his 
intention  was  to  allow  spontaneous  life  to  manifest  itself  everywhere 
without  forcing  or  discouraging.  We  attended  meetings  of  the  College 
Debating  Society,  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Students' 
Prayer  Union,  all  of  them,  especially  the  last,  being  most  interesting 
meetinffs. 

The  impression  left  on  us  was  that,  upon  the  whole,  few  ^Mission 
institutions,  of  whatever  kind,  were  exercising  sucli  an  influence  on  the 
elite  of  the  youth  of  Southern  India  as  the  Madras  Christian  College. 
This  inq^ression  was  deepened  by  almost  all  that  we  heard  and  saw  in 
South  India,  and  was  greatly  confirmed  by  the  Convener's  visit  to  the 
Syrian  Christians  of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  The  work  of  the  Christian 
College  in  aiding  to  awaken  and  put  real  spiritual  life  into  the  moribund 
ancient  Church  of  South-west  India  would  have  justified  its  existence 
even  had  it  no  other  fruits  to  show. 

Your  Deputies,  however,  could  have  wished  that  the  younger  members 
of  the  Christian  College  Statf  took  a  somewhat  more  active  interest  than 
they  seem  to  do  in  the  Evangelistic  work  of  the  ]\Iission.  That  they  do 
take  a  marked  interest  in  all  Cliristian  work  is  evident.  Mr.  Pittendreigh 
is  President  of  the  Students'  Prayer  Union,  and  INIr.  Paterson  (the 
Wesleyan  Professor)  has  specially  devoted  himself  to  Christian  work 
among  the  students  outside  the  College  classes.  Nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  men  so  fully  engaged  can  do  much  in  the  way  of  organising  Evan- 
gelistic work ;  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  they  might  be  called 
upon  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Mission,  for  example,  to  give  an  Evan- 
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gelistic  address  occasionally,  or  to  be  present  at  some  of  the  street  preach- 
ings. Perhaps,  too,  a  little  more  might  be  done  to  have  on  Sundays 
some  meetings  with  students  and  others,  where  personal  religion  could 
be  pressed  upon  them  more  thoroughly  than  it  can  be  done  in  large 
classes  in  the  College.  Few  things  have  been  made  plainer  to  the 
Deputation. than  the  fact  that  in  the  beginnings  of  Mission  College  work 
in  India,  a  large  proportion  of  conversions  came,  not  so  much  from 
religious  instruction  in  the  College  as  from  the  personal  dealing  with 
individuals  in  the  Saturdaj"  or  Sunday  Bible-class  or  Bible  Reading. 
The  Deputies  are  convinced  that  if  the  younger  members  of  the  College 
Staff  in  some  way  took  some  small  share  in  the  Mission  work  outside 
their  regular  classes,  it  Avould  not  only  benefit  themselves,  lead  under 
(iod  to  honest  conversion  and  baptism,  l)ut  it  would  remove  some  of  the 
impressions  about  the  Christian  College,  which  are  not  confined  to  people 
at  home  nor  to  enemies  of  Missions  in  India. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  unfortunate  that  not  only  in  Madras,  but  gener- 
ally, the  younger  missionaries  in  our  Colleges  are  so  ignorant  of  the 
languages  of  the  people  among  whom  they  live  and  work ;  but  in 
Madras,  where  English  is  so  much  known  and  spoken,  this  obstacle  is  of 
less  hindrance  than  elsewhere. 


2.  Higher  Education  outside  the  College. 


The  Free  Church  in  Madras,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  great  deal  of  educa- 
cational  jNfission  work  besides  what  is  done  in  the  Christian  College.  It 
has  a  circle  of  Schools. 

(1.)  Four  High  School'^  —  Xellore,  Trivellore,  Conjeveram,  and 
Chingleput. 

(2.)  The  Walajahad  Grouj),  consisting  of  a  Primary  and  a  Poor 
School,  and  Primary  Schools  at  Kavanthandalam,  Eajampat,  and  Muthi- 
alpat,  all  under  a  non-Christian  Supervisor. 

(3.)   Tico  Primary  Sclwoh  at  Conjeveram,  also  under  the  Supervisor. 

(4.)  Primary  Schools  under  Mr.  Andreid's  supervision. 

Excluding  the  fourth  group,  all  these  Schools  are  at  present  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Secretary,  and  are  managed  by  him  from 
Madras. 

The  Xellore  High  School  is  under  a  native  Christian  headmaster, 
and  is  by  far  the  most  successful.  It  is  at  a  great  distance  from  Madras, 
and  is  besides,  we  understand,  among  a  Telugu-speaking  population.  At 
Trivellore  the  High  School  is  the  only  Free  Church  IMission  agency,  but 
the  "Wesloyans  have  established  a  Mission  there.  These  two  schools 
were  not  visited  by  the  Deputation.  The  Chingleput  and  Conjeveram 
Schools,  excellent,  like  all  the   Madras  educational  work,  were  visited. 
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Tlie  Secretary  estimates  the  average  cost  to  the  Mission  of  these  four 
High  Schools  at  Rs.3S40  a-year,  iiickiding  everything  except  repairs  and 
taxes  on  our  own  buildings,  Avliich  is  not  considerable.  The  average  is 
taken  for  the  years  1886-88,  and  includes  furniture,  rent,  scholarships,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary's  office.  If  the  two  Primary 
Schools  at  Conjeveraiu  be  added,  the  sum  is  increased  by  Es.460,  i.e.  it 
becomes  Ks.4300. 

The  Wallajabad  Group  of  Schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  In- 
dustrial School,  which  the  Local  Committee  intend  to  give  up,  are  well 
conducted  and  educationally  successful.  The  Church  has  buildings  there, 
bequeathed  to  the  Mission,  and  the  place  seems  to  be,  and  from  all  your 
Deputies  could  learn  must  be,  a  first-rate  centre  for  village  evangelistic 
work.      Mr.  Andrew  has  stationed  there  his  best  educated  Catechist. 

This  group  of  Schools  costs,  according  to  Mr.  Rae's  estimate,  Rs.2956 
per  annum.  This  estimate,  however,  includes  the  Middle  and  Industrial 
Schools,  which  the  Local  Committee  propose  to  give  up,  and  the  average 
expenditure  will  be  reduced  to  about  Es.832,  plus  the  proportion  of  the 
Supervisor's  Salary. 

It  is  impossible  to  question  that  these  ]NLidras  jNIission  Schools  have 
(been  conducted  with  efficiency  and  with  great  economy.  We  doubt 
whether  anywhere  in  India  we  have  seen  such  good  educational  results 
\with  such  a  snuUl  annual  expenditure  on  the  Schools  themselves.  It 
inust  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  maiiagement  of  these  Schools 
fengrosses  a  large  proportion  of  the  Secretary's  time,  and  this  must  be 
reckoned  when  their  cost  is  estimated.  And  the  question  arises,  and 
must  be  faced  whether  the  Committee,  which  already  gives  £1400  a-year  to 
the  Higher  "Lducational  Mission  in  its  grant  to  the  College,  and  stands 
responsible  for  .£2000  should  the  Associated  [Missionary  Societies  with- 
draAv  their  subscription,  is  justified  in  spending  so  much,  when  it  is  not 
able  to  carry  on  Evangelistic  work  on  anything  like  a  corresponding 
scale. 

The  question  of  management  is  also  serious.  These  schools  are  at 
present  manoged  by  the  Secretary  from  Madras,  although  a  European 
^lissionary  has  been  settled  at  Chingleput  for  years,  and  the  proposal  is 
to  continue  the  arrangement  Avhen  an  Evangelistic  Missionary  has  been 
settled  at  Conjcveram.  Your  Deputies  cannot  but  think  that  this 
arrangement  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  adds  to  expense  in  management. 
The  Higher  Education  is  divided  by  a  broad  line  from  the  vernacular 
missionary's  work,  and  the  latter  may  suffer,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Andrew,  does  suffer  in  consequence  hi  the  popular  esteem.  It  does  seem 
a  more  natural  arrangement  that  each  missionary  in  charge  of  a  district 
should  have  charge  of  all  the  Mission  work  of  his  Church  within  that 
district,  and  such  an  organisation  would  avoid  the  growing  charges  for 
Secretary's  office  work  at  Madras,  for  each  Missionary  would  do  the  office 
work  of  his  own  district. 

Dr.  ]\Iiller  strenuously  contends  for  the  present  arrangement,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  only  one  to  secure  that  the  Evangelistic  Missionary 
keeps  to  his  own  peculiar  work,  and  is  not  drawn  away  into  educational 
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work.  Your  Deputies,  while  failing  to  see  the  full  force  of  Dr.  Miller's 
argument,  have  so  much  confidence  in  his  great  experience,  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  propose  to  the  Committee  to  make  any  change ;  but  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  avoid  drawing  attention  to  the  fact,  and  stating 
their  own  convictions. 

In  the  Nellore  School,  the  headmaster  and  two  teachers  are  Chris- 
tians, the  remaining  fourteen  are  non-Christian. 

The  Conjeveram  High  School  has  nine  teachers,  one  of  whom  only  is 
a  Christian,  and  the  religious  instruction  in  the  first  class  is  given  by  the 
catechist,  Mr.  P.  Yenkatarungam. 

The  Chingleput  High  School  has  eleven  teachers,  of  whom  the  head- 
master and  two  teachers  are  Christians. 

The  Trivellore  High  School  has  eleven  teachers,  two  of  whom  are 
Christians. 

In  the  Primary  Schools,  under  the  Secretary,  at  Big  and  Little  Con- 
jeveram, Muthialpet,  Rajampet,  Wallajabad,  and  Kavanthundalum,  there 
are  thirty-three  teachers,  none  of  whom  are  Christians.  Joshua  Gabriel  is 
employed  to  give  Christian  instruction  in  the  two  Conjeveram  Schools ; 
John  Christian  in  the  Rajampet  and  Muthialpet  Schools ;  S.  Abaram  in 
the  Wallajabad  Schools  ;  and  a  catechist  in  the  Kavanthundalum  School. 

The  supervisor  of  this  group  of  schools  is  a  heathen. 


3.  The  Evj^ngelistic  Work  of  the  Mission. 
This  work  has  two  centres — Madras  City  and  Chingleput. 

1.   The  Work  in  Madras  and  District. 

The  Eev.  G.  Milne  Rae,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Colville 
Peattie,  are  in  charge  of  the  Evangelistic  work  in  Madras.  Mr.  Rae 
takes  oversight  of  that  work  which  is  done  in  Black  Town,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Tamul  Congregation  in  the  Esplanade  Church ;  and  IMr. 
Peattie  has  charge  of  what  is  done  in  Royapuram  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Itty's  congregation  there.  Mr.  Peattie  makes  continual  visits  to  those 
country  districts  not  under  the  charge  of  INIr.  Andrew,  taking  catechists 
with  him.  The  Mission  has  now  the  services  of  two  catechists,  licen- 
tiates of  the  Church,  who  are  highly  educated  men,  one  of  whom  has 
been  at  work  under  ISfr.  Andrew  to  get  some  training  in  rural  work. 
These  two  catechists  are  destined  for  work  among  the  educated  classes  in 
Madras.  Mr.  Bauboo,  an  old  and  valued  servant  of  the  Mission,  who  has 
hitherto,  though  chiefly  paid  by  the  Committee,  been  engaged  in  girls' 
school  work,  has  recently  been  organising,  with  remarkable  success,  Evan- 
gelistic work  in  Madras  ;  and  it  appeared  to  your  Deputies,  and  also  to  the 
missionaries  in  Council,  that  if  the  whole  Evangelistic  work  in  Madras 
were  placed  under  Mr.  Rae,  with  Mr.  Bauboo  as  his  chief  assistant,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Peattie  could  more  profitably  be  made  use  of  if  he  were 
set  apart  to  do  the  Avork  of  an  Evangelistic  Missionary  in  a  portion  of  the 
country  district. 
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2.   The  Worh  at  Chincjle^mt. 

Your  Deputies  spent  some  days  seeing  Mr.  Andrew's  work  at  Chingle- 
put  and  surrounding  district.  A  native  church  has  been  organised,  and 
at  its  head  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  hard-working  of  our  native 
jiastors.  He  was  formerly  an  approved  and  efficient  catechist,  and  it 
is  among  tlae  ranks  of  approved  catechists  that  your  Deputies  believe 
that  we  must  look  for  in  the  future  the  pastors  of  our  country  con- 
gregations. Mr.  Andrew  has  a  set  of  very  fine  catechists.  We  have 
nowhere  seen  a  finer  set,  and  they  work  under  an  admirable  method. 
AVe  were  delighted  to  see  that  Mr.  Andrew  has  worked  out  for  him- 
self methods  of  Evangelistic  work  which  we  had  seen  in  the  most 
successful  Evangelistic  jMissions  of  other  Churches.  Mr.  Andrew  has 
hitherto  had  an  enormous  Evangelistic  district,  and  if  we  have  any 
criticism  to  make  on  his  work,  it  is  that  he  has  attempted  to  extend  his 
sphere  too  widely.  This  will  be  remedied,  however,  now  that  Dr. 
"Walker  has  been  placed  at  Conjeveram,  and  that  the  Madras  Committee 
projiose  to  place  Mr.  Peattie  in  a  country  station.  Mr.  Andrew  has  his 
headquarters  at  Chingleput,  but  he  visits  his  wide  district  regularly.  He 
is  what  all  Evangelistic  Missionaries  ought  to  be,  a  preaching  superinten- 
dent. He  has  been  able  to  do  what  he  has  done  because  some  ladies 
connected  Avith  the  Barclay  Congregation  in  Edinburgh  give  £100  for 
catechists'  salaries ;  but  his  work  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the  Chingle- 
put Taluk,  and  he  ought  to  have  twice  the  number  of  catechists  that  he 
has  ere  he  can  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  doing  his  work  under  conditions 
which  will  guarantee  success. 


4.  Xative  Churches. 

1.  The  Tarnul  Coiigreijation,  meeting  in  the  Anderson  iMemorial 
Church.  This  congregation  had  for  its  pastor  the  late  Rev.  P.  Rajahgopal, 
Avho,  we  fear,  spent  too  much  of  his  time  and  strength  in  the  creation  and 
supervision  of  the  girls'  schools  (work  admirably  done),  to  do  proper 
pastoral  work.  The  congregation  was  never  properly  organised,  and  was 
never  taught  properly  the  duty  of  supporting  the  Christian  ministry. 
Their  pastor  preferred  to  consider  himself  a  missionary,  not  dependent 
on  his  congregation  for  support,  and  the  congregation  cannot  be  said  to 
have  prospered.  It  is  burdened  with  a  huge  structure  of  a  church,  which 
it  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  congregation  to  keep  up.  The  congregation 
began  to  show  some  signs  of  life  under  Mr.  Bauboo,  who  was  put  in 
temporary  charge,  but  a  permanent  settlement  would  have  continued  the 
old  state  of  matters,  which  were  unsatisfactory.  The  proposals  of  the 
Deputies  and  of  the  Madras  Local  Committee  with  regard  to  this  congrega- 
tion will  be  seen  later  on.  The  number  of  communicants  is  123,  with 
34  adult  adherents  and  80  children — in  all,  237.  The  contributions  in 
the  year  for  all  purposes  were  Rs.395,  of  which  Rs.245  was  for  the 
Pastor's  Fund. 

2.  The  Royapuram   Congregation  owes  its  existence  to  the  earnest 
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evangelistic  work  of  Dr.  Elder  when  medical  missionary  in  Madras,  and 
to  the  exertions  of  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Itty.  The  com- 
munion roll  has  153  names,  with  28  adult  communicants  and  80  children 
— in  all,  261.  Four  adults  Avere  baptized  in  the  year  ending  1888,  and 
15  young  communicants  were  admitted.  The  congregation  contributed 
Rs.215  for  the  Pastor's  Fund,  and  Ks.llO  for  other  purposes.  The 
Committee  meanwhile  guarantee  to  Mr.  Itty  a  stipend  of  Rs.90  a-month, 
on  condition  that  the  congregation  contribute  Rs.7|-  per  month.  This 
arrangement,  unavoidable  in  the  circumstances,  seems  to  postpone  almost 
indefinitely  the  possibility  of  the  congregation  becoming  self-supporting. 
The  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  in  the  congregation  is  admirably 
done.     There  is  a  good  Sunday  School,  and  district  meetings  are  held. 

3.  The  Chimjlejout  Congregation,  with  small  sub-congregations  at 
WaUajdbad  and  Conjeveram.  The  membership  is  51,  with  98  adherents, 
including  children — an  increase  of  36  since  1886.  The  congregation 
contributes  Rs.l52  to  the  Pastor's  Fund,  and  Rs.47  in  Church-door 
collections.  The  pastor's  stipend  is  Rs.35  a  month,  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee contributes  Rs.20  a  month.  This  arrangement  places  the  congrega- 
tion within  measurable  distance  of  self-support,  and  is  one  to  be  greatly 
commended. 

5.  Remarks  on  the  Madras  INIission. 

As  we  have  previously  said,  your  Deputies  regard  the  Madras  Mission, 
whether  on  its  educational  or  on  its  evangelistic  side,  as  our  best 
organised  Mission  in  India.  The  Christian  College  costs  the  Committee 
less  than  any,  save  that  at  Xagpur ;  and  if  viewed  in  relation  to  the  work 
it  does,  it  is  the  least  expensive  by  far  of  all  our  educational  institutions. 

The    evangelistic    side    of    the    Mission  is  also    stronger,  and    one 


portion — that  at  Chingleput — is  very  well 

think    that,   so    far    as    European    missionaries  go,  the 
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Your  Deputies 
vernacular   and 

evangelistic  side  of  the  Mission  is  very  well  supplied.  They  are  also 
of  opinion  that  the  funds  already  supplied  are  sufficient,  at  least 
to  begin  with,  to  organise  more  effectual  evangelistic  work.  They  must 
ask  the  Committee  to  consider  seriously  the  questions  raised  in  the 
Conference  at  Madras  regarding  the  amount  of  money  expended  on 
schools,  and  would  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  fix  a  limit  to  such 
expenditure.  The  opinion  of  the  ]\Iadras  missionaries  as  to  the  mission 
value  of  these  schools  is,  of  course,  of  more  weight  than  that  of  the 
Deputies  ;  but  they  cannot  help  staling  that,  in  their  opinion,  too  much 
money  is  expended  on  schools  manned  exclusively,  or  very  largely,  by 
non-Christian  teachers.  The  work  of  Dr.  Elder  and  Mr.  Andrew  has 
shown  what  good  results  can  be  had  from  evangelistic  work  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Your  Deputies  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
College  Council,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Madras,  and  had  two 
long  conferences  with  the  Local  Committee.  At  the  Presbytery,  the 
principal  topic  under  discussion  was  the  pastorate  of  the  Tamul  Congrega- 
tion on  the  Esplanade.     The  Convener  stated,  at  some  length,  the   views 
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of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  on  a  native  pastorate,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, pointed  out  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Committee  so  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  native  pastorate  as  to  make  native 
congregations  self-supporting,  and  therefore  independent,  a  possible 
thing  in  the  near  future ;  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  perpetuate 
the  old  system,  whereby  the  pastor  of  the  Native  Church  should  have  the 
rank  of  missionary,  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  Home  Committee  for 
stipend,  and  entirely  independent  of  his  congregation ;  that  the 
Committee  were  not  prepared  to  place  the  new  pastor  in  the  position 
held  by  the  late  Eev.  P.  Rajahgopal,  either  with  regard  to  status  in  the 
Local  Committee  or  to  salary ;  that  in  other  portions  of  the  mission  field 
of  India  they  had  guaranteed  the  pastors  a  stipend  of  Es.70,  on  condition 
that  the  congi-egation  raised  a  minimum  annual  sum  of  Its.30- — the 
supplement  of  the  Committee,  after  five  years,  to  be  reduced  at  the  rate 
of  Rs.5  a-month  annually;  that  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
offer  a  large  sum  to  the  pastor  of  the  Royapuram  Church  in  Madras  for  local 
reasons,  but  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  more  for  the  pastor  of  the 
Tamul  Church  than  they  had  permission  to  do  for  the  congregation  at 
Royapuram.  In  consequence  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Bauboo  felt 
constrained  to  refuse  the  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church. 

At  the  meetings  of  the  Local  Committee  the  Deputies  discussed 
various  matters  suggested  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Mission — 

(1.)  One  of  the  most  important  was  the  present  position  of  the  Native 
Church  on  the  Esplanade,  and  the  relation  of  Mr.  Bauboo  to  the  Mission. 
After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  it  was  felt  that  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulties  involved  was  as  follows :  That  the  use  of  the  Anderson 
Memorial  Church  should  be  offered  to  the  Christian  College,  the 
church  remaining  the  property  of  the  iMission,  while  the  College  under- 
take all  repairs  and  expenses  necessary  to  its  transformation  into  a 
building  useful  to  them ;  that  a  new  church  should  be  built  on  some 
suitable  site  in  Black  Town,  and  of  such  size  and  kind  as  would  be  most 
suitable  for  the  congregation,  the  College  giving  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  funds  required,  and  the  Home  Committee  furnishing  the  rest ;  that 
^Ir.  Bauboo  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  evangelistic  work  in 
Madras,  should  be  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Secretary, 
who  should  be  responsible  to  the  Committee  for  the  whole  of  such  work 
carried  on  in  Madras,  and  that  in  recognition  of  past  services,  and  of 
this  new  position,  Mr.  Bauboo  should  be  ordained  and  have  a  small 
increase  of  salary. 

(2.)  The  constitution  of  the  Local  Committee  (the  Madras  name  for 
Mission  Council),  and  more  especially  its  relation  to  the  Financial  Board, 
was  also  under  discussion.  It  was  generally  agreed  to  (a)  that  the 
Local  Committee  is  the  managing  body  of  the  Mission  work  in  the 
Madras  district,  the  College  excluded ;  (b)  that  the  Financial  Board, 
which  was  in  earlier  days  the  representative  of  the  Mission  to  the  outside 
public,  who  then  contributed  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  funds,  might 
now  be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  existence,  its  functions  being  discharged 
by  the  Local  Committee,  whose  membership  might  include  approved 
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laymen ;  {c)  that  all  reports  and  financial  statements  sent  home  go  with 
the  authority  of  the  Local  Committee,  and  must  therefore  be  submitted 
to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  Committee ;  (.d)  it  was  also  agreed  that,  with 
a  view  to  assimilate,  so  far  as  local  circumstances  admit,  the  managing 
bodies  of  the  Free  Church  Missions  in  India,  the  Foreign  Missions  Com- 
mittee might  formulate  a  more  complete  constitution  than  had  hitherto 
been  in  force. 

(3.)  Your  Deputies  introduced  the  question  of  the  Mission  Finances. 
The  Convener  stated  his  opinion  that,  so  long  as  the  funds  of  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  did  not  fall  below  what  they  had  been  in  former 
years,  each  Mission  centre  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  receive  an 
annual  sum  not  less  than  it  had  been  accustomed  to  get ;  but  pointed  out 
that,  as  the  great  aim  of  the  Home  Committee  was  to  extend  vernacular 
and  evangelistic  work,  all  funds  saved  from  any  department  of  Mission 
work  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  evangelistic  side.  He  maintained  that, 
as  the  Ladies'  Society  had  now  undertaken  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Girls'  Schools  and  Zenana  work,  the  sum  of  Rs.3100  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  Committee  should  now  be  devoted  to  evangelistic  work. 

The  Secretary  produced  a  carefully-prepared  statement,  from  which 
it  appeared  that,  whereas  the  whole  sum  given  by  the  Committee  for 
educational  work,  including  Es.3100  for  Girls'  Schools,  and  Rs.2160  for 
Nellore  High  School,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  Rs.7860,  the  average 
cost  of  Boys'  Schools  in  the  Madras  Mission  during  the  past  three  years 
had  amounted  to  Rs.7656,  proving  that,  if  the  Boys'  Schools  at  present 
open  were  to  be  maintained,  the  Rs.3100  formerly  given  to  Girls' 
Schools  must  be  reserved  for  the  Boys'  Schools,  or  else  some  of  these 
schools  would  require  to  be  closed.  After  some  conversation.  Dr.  Miller 
very  generously  proposed  that,  if  the  Committee  maintained  the  present 
schools,  he  would  himself  give  Rs.  1000  a-year  for  three  years.  The 
Convener  somewhat  reluctantly  agreed  to  this  compromise — reluctantly, 
because  it  involved  that  a  portion  of  the  Rs.3100  above  referred  to  was 
to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  and  because  he  was  of  opinion  that 
the  arrangement  might  lead  to  fresh  and  unexpected  demands  upon  the 
Home  Committee,  upon  some  sudden  but  by  no  means  improbable 
change  of  Government  regulations  as  to  grants-in-aid  to  schools.  Your 
Deputies  have  already  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  general 
question  of  funds  spent  at  your  various  Mission  centres  on  High  School 
education,  to  the  financial  risks  involved  in  Government  changes,  and 
they  would  respectfully  suggest  that  at  Madras,  as  elsewhere,  the  Home 
Committee  should  definitely  state  what  amount  they  are  prepared  to 
allocate  to  schools,  either  annually  or  during  a  stated  term  of  years. 

(4.)  The  question  of  the  method  of  keeping  the  Mission  accounts  was 
also  a  subject  under  discussion.  Your  Deputies  have  to  state  that  no 
Missions  return  such  full  and  careful  financial  statements  to  the  Home 
Committee  as  those  Avhich  come  from  JNIadras.  It  was  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  these  accounts  might  be  simplified,  and  put  in  a  form  which 
would  more  clearly  bring  out  in  what  departments  of  work  the  sums 
allocated  were  spent.     It  was  suggested  that  in  future  the  monies 
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ceived    and    expended    might    be    classified    under    such    heads    as    the 
following : — 

(1)  The  College. 

(2)  Educational   work,  meaning  thereby  the  Schools   under   the 

superintendence  of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Evangelistic  work,  under  which  would  be  arranged  such  sub- 

heads as  these  : — 

(a)  Salaries  of  European  Missionaries. 

(b)  Supplements  to  Native  Pastors. 

(c)  Catechists. 

(d)  Primary  Vernacular  Schools. 

(e)  Training  of  Catechists  and  Vernacular  Teachers. 

(/')  Allowances  for  itinerating,  and  such  occasional  sums  as 
are  required  for  tents,  Ijullocks,  etc. 
(4)  Repairs  Eund. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  in  future  an  annual  budget  should  be 
prepared,  to  be  submitted  by  the  Local  Committee  to  the  Home  Committee, 
as  well  as  a  report  of  the  accounts  in  detail. 

(5.)  Proposals  for  evangelistic  extension  and  the  sphere  of  the  work 
of  the  jMission  were  carefully  considered.  It  was  agreed  that,  as  Nellore 
was  distant  from  Madras,  and  as  the  language  there  was  Telugu,  not 
Tamul,  that  station  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  position  of  our 
field,  and  should  be  given  up  Avhen  providential  circumstances  call  for 
such  a  step. 

The  limits  within  which  evangelistic  extension  should  be  undertaken 
were  also  carefully  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  line  drawn  between 
Cbingleput  and  Conjeveram  should  be  regarded  as  a  base  from  whence  to 
work  towards  Madras,  and  that  the  area  thus  indicated  should  be  worked 
as  thoroughly  as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission  admit  of. 

In  discussing  these  means,  it  was  agreed  that  the  services  of  three 
European  Missionaries  might  be  secured  w^ithout  increase  of  the  present 
staflf. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  already  settled  at  Chingleput.  Dr.  Walker  is  now 
settled  at  Conjeveram. 

By  the  proposed  concentration  of  evangelistic  work  in  Madras  under 
Mr.  Bauboo,  with  the  Secretary  to  superintend,  Mr.  Peattie  could  be 
transferred  to  the  ]\Iofussil,  and  stationed  either  at  Trivellore  or  at 
Sriperumbadur.  The  funds  for  the  Mission  expenses  of  these  centres 
can  be  got  from  the  monies  hitherto  given  to  the  Girls'  Schools,  the 
Medical  Mission,  and  the  late  Rev.  P.  Kajabgopal. 

With  regard  to  these  proposed  centres,  the  Deputies  cannot  help 
expressing  their  regret  that  Conjeveram  has  been  selected  as  a  centre. 
The  Local  Committee  are  better  judges  than  they  can  be  of  the  most 
convenient  geographical  centres,  and  the  fact  that  the  IMission  has  had  a 
station  at  Conjeveram  since  1839  is  not  to  be  overlooked;  but  the 
Deputies  have  observed  everywhere  that  a  great  pilgrimage  place,  like 
Conjeveram,  makes  a  very  bad  centre  for  Mission  work,  and  they  would 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  Dr.  Walker  at  Wallajabad,      The  Deputies 
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are  also  of  opinion  that,  as  the  Wesleyans  are  at  Trivellore,  our  new 
evangelistic  centre  ought  to  be  not  that  place,  but  Sriperumbadur,  and 
that  the  High  School  at  Trivellore  should  either  be  transferred  to  the 
latter  place  or  given  up  altogether.  Financial  and  other  considerations 
incline  them  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  close  the  school. 

(6.)  It  was  suggested  that  in  future  appointments,  ]\[issionaries'  salaries 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  conditions  of  locality,  and  most  were 
of  opinion  that  salaries  should  be  paid  in  the  currency  of  the  country  in 
which  Missionaries  work. 

(7.)  It  was  further  suggested  that  it  was  desirable  (a)  that  the  question 
of  forming  a  fund  of  the  nature  of  a  Family  Pension  Fund  for  Christian 
Agents  should  be  considered  by  the  Local  Committee ;  and  {h)  that  the 
question  of  forming  a  Retiring  Fund  for  Missionaries  should  be  considered 
by  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 

6.  Finance. 


The  finances  of  the  Madras  Mission  are  given  in  such  full  detail  in 
the  annual  accounts  sent  home  every  year,  that  it  is  needless  to  restate 
them  at  such  length  as  we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  do  for  our  Bengal 
Mission.  Your  Deputies,  besides,  feel  that  the  Madras  Mission  is  com- 
paratively so  well  organised  that  they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  suggest 
any  very  great  changes,  and  there  is  less  need  to  present  full  details. 
Members  of  the  Committee,  however,  desired  some  statement  of  the 
relative  sums  spent  on  education  and  on  evangelistic  work  at  this  centre, 
and  your  Deputies  present  the  following  summary.  This  summary  is, 
however,  necessarily  imperfect,  because  (1)  the  Rev.  G.  Milne  Rae,  on 
assuming  the  duties  of  Secretary,  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  reorganising 
work — work  well  done,  and  deserving,  as  it  has  more  than  once  received, 
the  special  thanks  of  the  Committee ;  and  (2)  the  Medical  Mission  work 
is  still,  so  far  as  local  finance  goes,  in  a  transition  state.  They  have 
accordingly  excluded  from  their  tabular  view  sums  sent  out  as  supple- 
ments to  native  pastors  and  the  Medical  Mission  expenses.  When  the 
reorganisation  is  complete,  the  accounts  ought  to  show  about  Rs.l700  a 
year  spent  on  catechists  and  native  pastors,  which  we  do  not  now  include. 
We  also  exclude  sums  on  rents,  rates,  and  repairs. 

The  Committee  sent  out  when  we  were  at  Madras  the  salaries  and 
allowances  of  three  Missionaries  who  were  at  work  outside  the  College, 
and  to  these  must  be  now  added  the  salary  of  Dr.  Walker  at  Conjeveram. 
The  salary,  etc.,  of  the  Secretary,  and  the  expenses  of  his  office,  clerks, 
peons,  printing,  etc.,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  for  his  work  has 
to  do  with  Boys'  Schools,  the  work  of  the  Ladies'  Society,  and  the  more 
purely  evangelistic  and  pastoral  side  of  the  Mission.  Funds,  whether 
sent  from  home  or  provided  locally,  are  spent  in  the  following  way  on 
educational  and  catechists'  work  : — • 


iPliliPPIiiF 


High  School.s- 
Nellore 

Conjeveraiii 

Chingleput  . 

Trivellore     . 

Scholarsliips 

Primary  Schools — 
Great  Conjeveraiii 

Little  Conjeveraiii 

Wallajabad  Middle 

,,  Primary 

, ,  Pariah 

„  Industrial 

Night 

Rajampet     . 

,,      Night    . 

Muthialpet  . 

Night 

Kavanthundalam 

Supervisor 

Secretary's  Office 

Total  Rs. 
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Schools — 1887. 


Fees. 

Rs.  a  p. 

6,627  1  0 

2,210  0  9 

2,200  12  3 

2,680  5  7 

160  0  0* 


1S4 
06 

53S 
45 
17 

1S3 
9 

107 

133 


2  0 

12  2 

9  0 

6  9 

'.)  0 

10  9t 

5  0 

10  3 

12  3 

0  0 

S  3 


Grants.  Total 


Rs.    a.    p. 

1,160    8    0 

7S0  10  8 

674  15  5 

7C6  10  11 

272  10  S 

246  2  3 

86     8  6 

146  11  6 

215     S  0 

576  10  4 

110     2  10 

77     7  2 

312  12  1 

20  11  2 

206  15  6 

60    4  10 

270     7  S 

200    0  0 


15,290  11    0 


6,184  12  10 


Expenses. 


s.    a.  p. 

7,787    9  0 

2,990  11  5 

2,884  11  8 


Rs.    a.  p. 

7,944    0  4 

4,031   15  3 

3,447     2  8 


3,446     0     6  ;  4,023     4  8 

432  10     8     1,449     0  0 

430     5     0        570  15  3 

183     4     8  1     546     3  2 

j 

685     4     6  i 1,238  10  6 


260  14  9 

594  4  1 

293  13  7 

86  12  2 

-441  1  6 

340  11  9 

69  5  4 

347  15  3 

200  0  0 


429     7  1 

432  12  3 

855     1  9 

78     1  1 

447  14  6 

495    5  5 

103  13  4 

359     2  8 

915    2  7 

585     7  1 


21,475    7  10  ,27,953 


Cost  to 
Mission. 

Roll 

Rs. 

156 

a. 

7 

4 

362 

1,041 

3 

10 

101 

562 

t 

0 

157 

577 

4 

2 

170 

1,016 

5 

4 

140 

10 

3 

101 

362 

14 

6 

63 

553 

6 

0 

29 

168 

S 

4 

86 

-161 

t 

10 

561 

4 

2 

32 

—8 

11 

1 

13 

6 

13 

0 

102 

154 

9 

8 

105 

34 

8 

0 

20 

11 

3 

5 

68 

715 

2 

7 

585 

i 

1 

6,477 

15 

9 

*  Given  by  Dr.  Miller. 

t  Includes  Rs.lSl  0  6  for  sales  of  work. 


Fees. 

Grants. 

Total. 

Expenses. 

Cost  to 
Mission. 

Roll. 

Primary  Schools  under 
Rev.  A.  Andrew— 

Guduvaiicheri 

Rs. 

437 

a. 

0 

0 

Rs.  a. 

324  11 

I'- 
ll 

Rs.    a.  p. 

762     4  11 

Rs.    a. 

763     4 

P 

6 

Rs.    a. 

0  15 

P- 

1 

17 

Singaperunial 

53 

14 

0 

68  13 

11 

122  11  11 

216  14 

3 

W    2 

4 

21 

Chingleput,  Poor  School 

13 

11 

0 

39  13 

6 

53     0     3 

319     2 

4 

265     0 

1 

67 

Srii^eniinbadur     . 

132 

9 

3 

156     5 

S 

2S8  14  11 

390     5 

a 

110     6 

6 

56 

Athur    .... 

4 

S 

7 

17     4 

9 

21  13     4 

122  15 

6 

101     2 

•> 

32 

Tuiubavauuni 

1 

( 

6 

1     7     6 

131  14 

6 

130     7 

0 

40 

Kalathur 

227 

6 

0 

•• 

227     6     0 

479  10 

0 

252    4 

0 

60 

Tirukalikunram   . 

18 

7 

0 

IS     7    0 

67  15 

0 

40     S 

0 

33 

Cheyur 

Total  Rs.    . 

47 

4 

0 

47    4    0 

96     5 

4 

40    1 

4 

49 

936 

13 

1 

607    1 

9 

1,543  14  10 

2,597    6 

10 

1,053    8 

0 

V 
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Hence  in  1887  the  educational  expenditure  was — 

(1.)  In  the  Secretary's  Schools — 

High  Schools,  including  Scholarships       .Rs.3,596  10  10 

Primary  and  other,  including  Supervisor.        1,295  13  10 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office  .         .         .           585  7     1 


(2.)  In  the  local  Missionary's  Schools 


Rs. 6,477  15     9 
1,053     8     0 

Rs.  7,531     7     9 


Evangelistic  Work — 1887. 

Salaries  of  Catechists  in  Madras   . 
Salaries  of  Catechists  in  Conjeveram 
Salaries  of  Catechists  in  Chingleput 
Share  of  expenses  of  Secretary's  Office  . 


Rs.  1,428     4  0 

261     0  0 

3,014     4  2 

510     3  1 

Rs.6,213  11  3 


Schools — 1888. 


^ 


Fees. 

Grants. 

Total. 

Expenses. 

Cost  to 
Mission. 

Roll. 

High  Schools— 
NeUore 

Rs.    a. 

7,384  10 

r- 

6 

Rs. 

821 

a. 
0 

p- 

8 

Rs.    a.    p. 

8,206    4    2 

Rs. 

7,860 

a. 
1 

P- 
3 

Rs.    a.   p. 

—346     2  11 

371 

Conjeveram  . 

2,142  11 

9 

702 

7 

10 

2,845     3     7 

3,730 

15 

3 

894  11     S 

05 

Chingleput   . 

2,180  14 

10 

567 

5 

1 

2,748     3  11 

3,370 

0 

( 

628     2     8 

152 

Trivellore     . 

2,348    2 

0 

460 

1 

2 

2,808    3     2 

4,046 

w 
( 

11 

1,138     4     0 

164 

Suholarsliii>.s 

171 

5 

4 

171     5    4 

1,453 

0 

0 

1,281  10    S 

Primary  Schools— 

Great  Conjeveram 

220  11 

0 

0([0 

o 

(5 

552  13    6 

600 

5 

3 

77    7    9 

91 

Little  Conjeveram 

124     3 

0 

00 

1 

6 

214  10     6 

5GS 

5 

11 

353  11     5 

50 

Wallajabad  . 

40    S 

() 

234 

7 

5" 

275     0     2 

363 

6 

1 

SS     5  11 

93 

,.          Pariali 

21     4 

10 

380 

11 

4 

411     0     2 

305 

5 

* 

—15  10    7 

101 

,,          Incinstrial. 

S3     1  lit 

108 

0 

0 

141     1  11 

666 

11 

0 

525     9     1 

25 

Rajumpet 

07     6 

0 

1S3 

10 

0 

281     0     0 

502 

14 

8 

311  13  11 

106 

Muthialpct   . 

133  14 

0 

218 

4 

4 

352     2     4 

475 

6 

Q 

123     3  10 

113 

Kavanthnndalam 

02  12 

0 

245 

0 

9 

307  12     0 

421 

10 

4 

113  13     7 

S2 

Supervisor 

•■ 

200 

0 

0 

200     0    0 

883 

0 

10 

6S3    0  10 

.. 

Royapiiram  . 

15  10 

0 

50 

7 

65  12     7 

360 

0 

0 

303    5    5 

86 

Secretary's  Office 

Total  Rs.    . 

586 

13 

5 

586  13    5 

14,814  lo 

4 

4,735 

11 

6 

10,550  10  10 

26,300 

3 

3 

6,S48     8     5 

Includes  grant  for  Middle  Scliool,  abolished. 

L 


t  Sale  of  work. 
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unip 


Fees. 

Grant 

■?. 

Total. 

Expenses. 

Cost  to 
Mission. 

Roll. 

Primary  Schools  iiiidor 
Rev.  A.  Andrew. 
Gudnvancheri 

Rs.     a. 

04     2 

P- 

Rs.    a. 

98     8 

10 

Rs.    a.   p. 

102  11     7 

Rs.    a. 
223  11 

3 

Rs.    a.    ]i. 
00  15     8 

40 

Siiiyapermnal 

2  1.". 

0 

40  14 

10 

49  13  10 

17     8 

0 

—32     5  10 

Chingleput 

10  14 

0 

128  15 

O 

139  13     S 

324     9 

9 

184  12    1 

00 

Sriperuiubailur    . 

144  13 

3 

137  13 

11 

2S2  11     2 

420     8 

8 

137  13     0 

04 

Atliur 

3  10 

3 

19  13 

S 

23     7  11 

130  11 

0 

107    3  10 

44 

Kalatluiv 

479     2 

0 

412     1 

o 

S9]     3     R 

081  13 

o 

—209    0     0 

01 

Tirukalikuiiraiii  . 

03     0 

9 

27     6 

s 

90    7    0 

300  15 

2 

210     7     9 

30 

Cheytir 

233     4 

0 

74     2 

5 

307     6    5 

407     4 

() 

159  14     1 

25 

Taiiibavaiium 

TdTAi.  Rs. 

13  12 

0 

13  12    0 

12  12 

0 

0  15     0 

— 

1,001  1') 

0 

959     8 

8 

1,901     7     S 

2,585  14 

0 

024     7     1 

Hence  in  1888  the  educational  expenditure  was — 

(1.)  Ill  the  Secretary's  Schools — 

High  Schools,  including  Scholarships 
Primary  Schools  nnder  Supervisor 
Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office 


Rs.3596  10  10 

2665     1     -J 

58G  13     5 


(2. )  In  the  local  Missionary  Schools 


lis.  6848 
624 


R.S.7472  15     6 


Evangelistic  Work — 1888. 

Salaries  of  Catechists  in  Madras         .  Rs.3413 

Salaries  of  Catechists  in  Conjeverani .  .  261 

Salaries  of  Catechists  in  Chingleput  .  .       3048 

Expenses  of  Secretary's  Office    .         .  .         569  14  11 


0  0 
0  0 
9     3 


Rs.7292     8     2 

AVe  have  given  the  details  of  School  expenses  for  the  two  years  to 
show  how  Mr.  liae  is  carefully  weeding  out  certain  scliools  and  reducing 
the  educational  expenditure. 

The  Committee  have  liitlierto  given  the  following  .sums,  which  have 
heen  used  for  schools — (1)  A  sum  of  Rs.1^160,  destined  for  Xellore  School, 
wliich  is  now  self-supporting;  (2)  a  sum  of  Rs.STOO,  of  which  Es.3100 
was  up  till  recently  spent  on  Girls'  Schools.  In  the  ^Nfadras  hooks  these 
sums  appear  as  grant  for  schools,  Avithout  any  designation,  and  almost  the 
whole  sum  is  at  present  expended  on  Boys'  Scliools.  These  Boj's'  Schools 
have,  therefore,  swallowed  up  the  special  grant  of  Rs.21G0  for  Nellore,  and 
also  the  sum  of  Rs.3100  formerly  spent  on  Girls'  Schools,  which  are  now 
paid  for  by  the  Ladies'  Committee.  Your  Deputies  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Ks.3100  at  least  should  be  reserved  for  Evangelistic  work,  but  in  present 
circumstances  they  recommend  that  the  Committee  do  not  insist  on  more 
than  Rs.2100  being  so  set  aside.  The  abolition  of  the  Industrial  School 
at  "Wallajabad  will  relieve  the  Boys'  School  Fund,  and  the  abolition  of 


■ 


mn 
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the  High  School  at  Trivellore,  where  the  ^lethodists  have  a  Mission,  would 
help  in  the  same  direction. 

VI. — Bombay. 

Our  Mission  work,  Avhicli  gathers  round  Uombay  as  u  centre,  is  con- 
ducted in  that  city,  at  Thana,  and  at  Alibag,  and  liewadanda  in  the 
Konkan.  Dr.  Xarayaii  Sheshadri's  work  at  Bethel,  and  the  Kev.  Sidoba 
Misal's  at  Aniraoti,  are  also  under  the  management  of  the  Bombay  Mission 
Council;  but  the  latter  has,  since  the  visit  of  your  Deputies,  and  at  their 
suggestion,  been  transferred  to  the  carciof  the  Xagpur  Mission  Council. 


1.  Work  ix  Bombay  City. 

This  is  confined  to  the  Institution  and  tlie  Native  Church. 


; 


1.   TJie  Institution. 

During  the  visit  of  your  Deputies  the  new  buildings  for  the  Wilson 
College  Avere  formally  opened  by  Lord  lieay,  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
who  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  advance  of  education  in 
Western  India,  and  who  has  shown  himself  always  a  warm  friend  to  the 
Missionary  cause.  The  new  College  is  built  on  an  admirable  site,  and 
tlie  energy  and  tact  of  Dr.  Mackichan  has  made  the  College  second  only 
to  that  of  Madras  among  the  Mission  Colleges  of  India.  The  High 
School  meets  in  the  old  College  buildings.  Wc  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  the  College  several  times.  The  religious  instruction 'is  well 
given  and  well  received.  Here,  as  at  Xagpur  and  at  Madras,  the  students 
are  interested  and  attentive  to  the  daily  religious  teaching,  and  attend  as 
well  and  as  regularly  as  in  any  other  class.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
sign  that  students  come  to  classes  where  Christian  instruction  is  given, 
as  critics  have  so  often  recently  alleged,  with  any  grudge  against  what  is 
taught.  Besides  this  daily  religious  training,  Mr.  M'Omish  and  Mr. 
Jack  have  Sunday  forenoon  services  with  the  older  school  boys,  and 
Mrs.  Mackichan  goes  daily  to  the  High  School,  has  quiet  talks  on 
religious  matters  with  the  boys  of  one  class,  aiad  is  teaching  them  to  sing 
Christian  hymns.  Dr.  Mackichan  has  a  Aveekly  gathering  of  the  Christian 
students  on  Sunday  mornings.  In  short,  in  this  College,  as  in  all  our 
Colleges  in  India,  the  Missionary  aim  is  kept  always  in  view. 

The  College  stands  high  educationally,  and  is  advancing  so  rapidly, 
that  we  have  but  little  doubt  but  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  take  the 
position  in  Western  India  now  occupied  by  the  Madras  Christian  College 
for  Southern  India. 


2.  Evangelistic  Work  and  Native  Congregation. 

Mr.  Hisamuddn,  who  is  the  Urdu  teacher  in  the  Institution,  devotes 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  Evangelistic  work  among  Mohammedans,  chiefly 
house-to-house   visitation   and   literarv    work.      We  believe  that  he  is 


doing  good  service. 
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The  native  congregation,  though  not  veiy  large,  is  Avell  organised,  and 
the  pastor  is  an  energetic,  hard-working  man.  He  voluntarily  under- 
takes some  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  Institution,  and  has  open- 
air  evangelistic  meetings,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  some  members  of 
his  congregation.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  his  Sabbath  Schools, 
which  were  large  and  well  taught.  The  congregation  ought  to  have  a 
manse,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  Mission  Council  could  suggest  any 
feasible  scheme,  the  Committee  would  gladly  render  assistance.  The 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  enormous  value  of  the  ground  in 
Bombay.  If  a  site  could  be  procured,  the  erection  of  a  manse  would  not 
cost  an  unreasonable  sum.  Your  Deputies  made  a  good  many  inquiries 
on  this  liead,  and  can  only  suggest  three  possible  courses,  to  all  of  which 
there  are  objections.  One  plan  would  be  for  the  n])per  or  under  storey  of 
the  Girls'  School,  built  in  tlie  Church  compound,  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
manse,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  done  by  slightly  enlarging  the  present 
building ;  or  one  end  of  the  compound  of  the  old  Institution,  now  the 
High  School,  might  be  walled  off  and  set  apart  for  the  manse.  These 
plans  have  many  objections,  but  either,  especially  the  latter,  is  feasible. 
The  third  plan  would  be  to  buy  some  small  suitable  native  house  of  the 
kind  now  rented  by  the  pastor.  At  all  events,  the  congregation  ought  to 
have  a  manse,  and  one  not  too  large.  The  size  of  the  Native  Church 
building  is  a  somewhat  heavy  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  congregation, 
as  it  has  to  bear,  and  does  bear,  the  expense  of  repairs. 


This 


congregation, 


like  those  of  Poona  and  Nagpur,  are  under  the 


new  and  salutary  rule  of  pastoral  supplements  introduced  by  the  Com- 
mittee during  Colonel  Young's  Convenership. 

There  are  two  services  on  the  Lord's  day — one  in  English,  conducted 
by  the  missionaries  at  7.30  a.m.,  and  the  Marathi  service  at  4  o'clock. 
The  Sunday  School  is  held  in  the  morning,  immediately  after  the  English 
service,  and  heathen  children  find  their  way  to  it.  We  have  been  struck 
with  the  use  made  of  Sunday  schools  in  various  American  Missions  we 
have  seen,  where  the  morning  service  is  a  Sunday  school  to  which  adults 
as  well  as  children  come.  It  has  occurred  to  us  several  times  that  our 
Missionaries  are  a  little  beliind  our  American  brethren  in  this  respect, 
and  that  even  in  Bombay  we  might  learn  something  from  them  in  this 
line  of  Avork. 


Work  in  the  District. 


1.   Tlie  Medical  Mission  at  Tliana. 

We  paid  two  visits  to  Tliana,  but  Avere  not  able  to  devote  a  Sabbath 
to  the  place,  and  did  not  see  the  full  extent  of  the  Avork.  The  Medical 
Missionar}^,  Mr.  Lazarus  Abraham,  is  a  zealous  and  devoted  Avorker,  Avho, 
besides  his  Medical  Mission  Avork,  superintends  the  schools  and  the 
Sunday  religious  services.  Every  morning  the  dispensary  is  besieged  by 
a  large  and  miscellaneous  croAvd  of  Moslems,  Beni-Israel,  Roman  Catholics, 
Parsees  and  Hindus,  high  caste,  Ioav  caste,  and  out  caste.  The  Gospel 
service,  Avhich  lasts  half  an  hour,  is  usually  taken  by  a  catechist,  who 
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also  acts  as  Bible-teacher  in  the  schools.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
this  is  unfortunate.  The  Medical  Missionary,  in  our  opinion,  ought  always 
to  give  the  Gospel  address,  and  in  all  the  successful  medical  missions  we 
have  seen  this  is  invariably  done.  When  a  catechist  gives  the  address, 
people  are  apt  to  think  that  the  Gospel  is,  after  all,  a  secondary  thing  in 
the  minds  of  the  Missionaries  themselves,  and  an  unfortunate  impression 
is  created.  '  Dr.  Lazarus  visits  regularly  in  the  town  and  country,  and  is 
an  indefatigable  worker. 


^ 


2.    Work  at  AUbag  and  ItcLcadanda. 

Our  work  at  these  stations  is  superintended  by  the  Rev.  G.  Xavalkar. 
We  have  a  High  School  and  a  Vernacular  School  at  Alibag,  and  an  Anglo- 
Vernacular  and  a  Vernacular  School  at  Rewadanda.  The  schools  seemed 
to  us  efficient,  and  the  Alibag  school  is  evidently  well  managed,  and  a 
very  good  school  indeed.  We  examined  the  English  classes,  and  were 
well  pleased  Avith  the  results.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  India,  our  Mis- 
sionaries, whether  European  or  lative,  have  very  little  to  learn  \\\  school 
management;  no  other  Mission  schools  that  we  have  seen  can  be  com- 
pared with  them  on  the  edur  ational  side.  The  Missionary  had  also 
established  a  Technical  ScliocJ,  in  whicli  carpentery  was  taught.  The 
school  was  good  enough  if  meant  to  train  boys  in  the  use  of  their 
hands  and  to  afford  bodily  ex  ircise  other  than  that  got  in  the  playground, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  of  much  service  in  giving  Christian  lads 
a  trade  by  which  they  could  afterwards  support  themselves.  And,  after 
all,  that  appears  to  us  to  be  the  real  need  in  any  technical  school  work  to 
be  undertaken  by  a  Mission.  The  Alibag  school  deserves  credit  for  the 
way  in  which  it  has  brought  forward  and  given  education  to  the  low 
caste  Kolis  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Besides  superintending  these  schools,  and  teaching  in  the  High. 
School,  Mr.  iS^avalkar  collects  all  the  boys  on  Saturday  for  a  re- 
ligious service,  which  they  willingly  attend.  He  informed  us  that  on 
Sunday  he  preached  in  Marathi  and  English,  and  had  a  Sunday  school 
in  which  the  Christian  teacher  taught ;  that  he  had  a  prayer  meeting  in 
Marathi  on  Wednesdays ;  that  open-air  preaching  was  held  twice  a  week 
in  the  town ;  and  that  during  the  holidays  visits  were  occasionally  made 
to  the  surrounding  villages.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  our  Mis- 
sionary's time  and  strength  are  given  to  the  High  School,  and  that  there 
is  no  systematic  attempt  made  to  do  regular  Evangelistic  Mission  work 
throughout  the  district.  The  schools  are  almost  exclusively  manned  by 
non-Christian  teachers,  and  most  of  the  catechist's  time  and  strength  are 
spent  iu  teaching  Bible  lessons  in  schools. 


3.    EiNANCE. 

Your  Deputies  are  unable  to  make  the  same  reports  under  this  head 
that  they  have  done  with  regard  to  other  ^fissions.  The  Mission  accounts 
are  classed  under  sixteen  heads,  representing  the  various  divisions  of  the 
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work  carried  on  by  the  Committee  and  the  Ladies'  Society.  These 
accounts  are  kept  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Mission,  but  they  do  not  contain 
details  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  our  other  Missions  in 
India.  These  details  are  presented  monthly,  checked  by  Dr.  Mackichan, 
and  then  entered  under  such  general  headings  as  "salaries,"  "rents,"  etc. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  sums  entered  under  the  various  headings 
are  correct,  as  they  are  vouched  for  month  by  month,  but  the  accounts 
do  not  <:rive  the  detailed  information  which  the  books  of  other  Missions 
do.  Your  Depiities  must,  therefore,  s})eak  about  the  finance  of  the 
Bombay  Mission  without  any  pretence  of  having  examined  details,  and 
may  have  made  some  wrong  inferences. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Committee  expends  on  the  Institution  the 
salaries  of  live  European  Missionaries,  which  with  childrens'  and  house 
allowances  amount  to  about  £2100  a  year.  The  Institution  also  has 
enjoyed  a  grant  of  Rs.2500,  or  £177,  which  in  its  2)resent  circumstances 
of  a  new  start  in  a  new  building  ought  perhaps  to  be  continued  for  two 
years  longer.  The  Committee  also  pays  £100  a  year  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Stothert,  which  ought  really  to  come  out  of  the  Invalid  Missionaries' 
Fund,  as  Mr  Stothert  does  no  work  under  the  Committee,  and  is  practi- 
cally a  retired  missionary  who  prefers  to  reside  in  India.  In  addition, 
the  Committee  pays  £250  a  year  in  gold,  and  gives  one  of  the  mission- 
houses  to  the  Rev.  Dhanjibhai  Nouroji,  who  is  now  unfit  for  any  but  the 
lightest  work  at  the  Institution.  Mr.  Dhanjibhai  is  now  an  old  gentle- 
man. His  influence,  high  Christian  character,  and  fifty  years  of  Christian 
life  and  service  have  given  him  the  position  of  head  of  the  whole 
native  Christian  community  of  Bombay,  and 
propose  to  disturb  present  arrangements,  though 
against  the  eflficiency  of  the  Mission.  The  fact 
we  pay  £.350  a  year  and  what  is  equivalent  to  a  ; 
are  practically  retiring  allowances  or  pensions. 

Then  we  pay  a  well-earned  grant  of  Rs.45  a  month  as  supplement  to 
the  Rev.  M.  B.  Nikambe,  the  native  pastor.  His  Deacons'  Court  have 
recently  increased  the  congregational  allowance  by  Es.5  a  month,  and  this 
reduces  our  supplement  to  I\s.40.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee still  send  out  the  Rs.4o,  giving  the  Rs.5  as  part  rent  of  house 
until  a  manse  can  be  procured.  We  therefore  spend  in  Bombay  the  sum 
of  about  £2488  in  Bombay,  including  the  £350,  wdiich  is  practically 
retiring  allowance,  and  of  this  sum  only  £38,  which  goes  to  the  native 
pastor,  can  be  said  to  be  spent  on  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in 
their  own  language.  Our  Mission  has  almost  no  systematic  Evangelistic 
work  in  Bombay  outside  the  College.  In  addition  to  the  sums  of  money 
sent  out  from  the  Committee,  the  Mission  has  a  capital  sum  of  Rs.22,338, 
yielding  an  annual  income  of  Rs.  1 004  for  prizes  and  scholarships.  Two 
scholarships,  amounting  to  Rs.I20  and  Rs.22-^-  a  year,  are  theological. 

We  spend  £216  a  year  on  our  Mission  at  Thana,  besides  Rs.200  from 
an  endowment  for  Vernacular  School.  This  sum  seems  large.  The 
Medical  Missionary  salary  is  only  Rs.70  a  month,  or  £60,  and  the  rest 
goes  in  expenses,  rent,  medicines,  catechist's  salary,  etc. 
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We  spend  £314,  10s.  on  Alibag  on  what  your  Deputies  cannot  help 
thinking  is  mainly  educational  work.  This  sum  consists  of  Rs.2400 
(=£170)  a  year  for  salary  and  house  rent  of  the  Eev.  Ganpatrao  Xavalkar : 
Rs.l200  a  year  (£85)  grant  to  the  High  School  at  Alibag,  formerly  paid 
from  the  special  grant  of  Es.SOOO  a  year  made  to  the  Institution  at 
Bombay,  and  surrendered  by  them;  and  a  special  grant  of  Rs.84:0 
(£59,  lOs.),  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  still  continued. 


4.  Remarks  ox  the  Bombay  INIission. 

Your  Deputies  had  three  long  conferences  with  the  brethren  of  the 
Mission  Council  after  they  had  seen  the  various  departments  of  work, 
and  had  examined  the  Treasurer's  books  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Mission 
Council  They  discussed  various  topics  suggested  by  what  they  had 
seen.  Your  Deputies  think  that  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  Mission 
Council,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Mackichan,  for  their  careful  and  pains- 
taking efforts  in  reorganising  what  may  be  called  the  business  side  of  this 
Bombay  Mission,  and  for  the  way  in  which  the  Mission  College  and 
High  School  in  Bombay  has  been  gradually  worked  up  to  their  jjresent 
state  of  efiiciency.  The  Mission  Council  readily  assented  to  the  necessity 
of  placing  on  permanent  record  the  details  of  accounts ;  and  suggestions 
made  on  this  head,  as  well  as  upon  the  constitution  and  amount  of  con- 
trol to  be  exercised  by  the  Mission  Council,  will  appear  in  a  later 
portion  of  this  Report. 

Your  Deputies  were  informed  that  in  Bombay  itself,  owing  to  the 
liberal  scale  of  grants  made  by  the  Government,  High  Schools  in  the  city 
could  be  made  almost  self-supporting ;  but  that,  in  the  country  districts, 
where  the  population  was  more  scattered  and  the  rates  of  fees  lower,  it 
was  not  probable  that  High  Schools  could  ever  become  self-supporting,  or 
nearly  so. 

Your  Deputies  confess  to  having  been  disappointed  with  the  small 
amount  of  Evangelistic  work  done  in  this  Mission,  and  especially  in  the 
Konkan.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Bethel  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  special  Evangelistic  field  in  charge  of  the  Bombay 
Mission,  and  that  the  reconstruction  of  the  AVilson  College  has  occupied, 
and  must  still  occupy,  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  and  strength  of  the 
Missionaries. 

The  Mission  Council,  however,  look  forward  to  the  time  when  certain 
monies  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  Mission  may  be  set  free  for  this  side  of 
the  work ;  and  your  Deputies  would  suggest  that  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Evangelistic  side  be  meanwhile  postponed.  They  do  not  therefore 
off"er  any  suggestions  for  Evangelistic  extension  in  Bomba}',  or  in  the 
Konkan.  as  they  have  done  in  their  reports  on  other  portions  of  our 
Indian  ^Mission  field.  At  the  same  time,  they  venture  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  the  following  thoughts  for  future  consideration  : — 

1.  We  ought  to  have  one  European  Missionary,  who  can  preach  in 
the  vernacular,  set  apart  to  organise  Evangelistic  work  in  Bombay. 
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2.  If  tliis  were  carried  out,  and  certain  monies  now  occupied  were  set 
free,  would  it  not  be  well  to  organise  somewhat  thoroughly  an  Evangelistic 
^[ission  in  the  Ivonkan,  working  from  Alibag  and  Rewadanda  towards 
^lahad  and  up  the  Ghats  to  meet  the  rural  extension  of  our  Poona 
Mission  now  under  the  Bombay  Mission  Council  1  The  Hugh  Miller 
Bequest  gives  us  a  sum  of  about  £500  a  year,  wliich  may  become  avail- 
able for  this  work ;  and,  when  the  College  can  do  without  its  grant  of 
lis.  2500  a  ye.ar,  that  money  might  also  be  available. 

The  Konkan  w'as  the  held  of  our  earliest  Scotch  Mission  to  India, 
and  it  still  lies  practically  unoccupied. 

We  make  these  suggestions  merely  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  future.  We  do  not  see  our  way  to  make  any  definite 
recommendations  at  present. 


5.  The  Bethel  Mission. 

l)r.  Sheshadri's  IMission  at  Bethel  is  under  the  control  of  the  Bombay 
Mission  Council ;  but  it  lies  so  far  off,  and  is  of  so  unique  a  kind,  that  we 
have  thought  it  better  to  describe  it  under  a  separate  heading. 

Dr.  Sheshadri  has  had  charge  of  two  separate  INIissions — one  at  In- 
dapur,  and  the  other  at  Bethel. 

1.  Indapur. 

Indapur  belongs  to  the  Poona  district.  Dr.  Sheshadri  has  generally 
resided  there  for  part  of  the  year,  and  until  lately  a  catechist  was 
stationed  there.  There  Avas  no  catechist  Avhen  your  Deputies  visited  the 
station.  The  only  visible  work  was  a  school  taught  entirely  by  heathen 
teachers,  the  children  getting  occasional  religious  instruction  when  Dr. 
Sheshadri  happened  to  be  in  Indapur.  The  arrangements  made  there 
seemed  to  be  singularly  unsatisfactory.  We  were  informed  that  the 
whole  charge  of  the  sciiool  was  in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster,  who 
was  given  the  use  of  the  building,  and  was  besides  allowed  some  small 
salary  by  Dr.  Sheshadri.  The  school  could  in  no  sense  be  called  a 
Christian  school,  and  we  saw  a  small  boy  who,  because  he  was  a  shoe- 
maker's son,  and  therefore  of  low  caste,  was  not  allowed  inside,  but  had  to 
sit  on  the  doorstep.  It  seemed  to  us  that  Indapur  was  a  Mission  station 
only  in  name.  We  cannot  attach  much  blame  to  Dr.  Sheshadri,  for 
Indapur  lies  far  away  from  his  great  Mission  district,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  superintend  it  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  his 
work  at  Bethel.  We  therefore  proposed  to  the  Committee  to  disjoin 
Indapur  from  l^ethel  and  connect  it  with  Poona,  and  the  Committee  has 
already  approved  of  our  proposal. 

On  our  second  visit  it  seemed  to  us  that  if  our  Poona  Mission  is  to 
be  worked  in  the  way  proposed  in  our  report  on  that  station,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Committee  to  consider  whether  or  not  they  should  withdraw 
altogether  from  Indapur.  The  American  Board  of  jNIissions  are  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  Convener  was  given  to  understand  that  the  American 
Missionaries  would  gladly  undertake  the  work  there.     In  the  interest  of 
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concentration  and  better  work,  we  think  that  the  station  would  l)e  better 
worked  by  our  American  brethren  than  it  could  be  from  Poona. 

2.  Bethel. 

Dr,  Sheshadri's  real  work  is  at  Bethel,  a  Christian  village  built  on 
land  given  to  the  Free  Church  by  the  Nizam's  Government,  free  of 
taxation.  The  questions  of  property,  which  are  now  settled,  will  be 
given  in  the  Appendix.  Dr.  Sheshadri  has  a  church  and  schools  at 
Bethel,  and  two  village  churches  have  been  built  at  Keligawhan  and  at 
Rewgaw.  The  Mission  is  principally  to  the  Mangs  or  low-caste  culti- 
vators, although  the  higher  castes  are  not  entirelv  neglected.  Dr. 
Sheshadri  and  his  catechists  have  made  numerous  converts,  and  Bethel 
and  the  surrounding  villages  contain  from  1000  to  1200  Christians. 
This  Evangelistic  Mission  has  been  better  supported  than  any  other,  and 
Dr.  Sheshadri  has  about  twenty-eight  catechists  working  under  him. 
These  catechists  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  catechist,  David 
Surey,  unable  to  speak  English,  and  as  a  rule  get  less  than  Es.  10 
a  month.  They  seem  well  adapted  for  their  work,  which  has  been  highly 
successful.  Dr.  Sheshadri's  method  seems  to  be  to  get  hold  first  of  one 
member  of  a  family,  and  through  this  convert  to  work  on  the  family  and 
on  the  family  connections.  In  all  the  villages  the  Christians  seem  to 
gather  together  in  little  communities,  holding  their  own  among  their 
heathen  neighbours.     This  village  work  is  very  interesting. 

Dr.  Sheshadri's  plan  is  to  gather  his  catechists  and  Bible  women 
at  Bethel  on  the  first  ^Monday  of  every  month.  They  bring  reports 
stating  the  number  of  meetings  and  persons  addressed,  and  frequently 
giving  the  subjects  of  their  addresses.  Dr.  Sheshadri,  or,  in  his  absence, 
the  head  catechist,  David  Surey,  goes  over  the  reports  and  summarises 
the  work  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  This  book  contains  the 
names  of  the  catechists  and  Bible  women,  the  number  of  places  visited, 
the  numbers  of  persons  spoken  to,  and  the  "circle,"  i.e.  central  village, 
to  which  the  catechist  belongs.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
instructing  the  catechists.  Dr.  Sheshadri  is  a  born  teacher,  and  his 
method  is  excellent ;  but  his  district  is  too  large,  and  we  fear  that  he 
is  not  able  himself  to  superintend  regularly  those  catechist  gatherings, 
nor  to  visit  the  whole  district  with  the  regularity  required. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  divide  the  district  into  two,  and  place  a 
European  Missionary  at  Jalna,  giving  him  the  northern  division  of  the 
district,  while  Dr  Sheshadri  will  remain  at  Bethel  and  preside  over 
the  southern  division,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  a  line  east  and 
west  between  Jalna  and  Bethel.  The  European  Missionary  will  occupy 
the  mission-house  at  Jalna,  and  take  charge  of  the  school  there. 
Your  Deputies  are  glad  that  the  Committee  has  already  sanctioned  this 
proposal. 

Your  Deputies  think  that  the  chief  defect  in  this  Bethel  Mission  is 
the  lack  of  strenuous  effort  to  educate  the  young  and  train  the  second 
generation  of  Christians.  Dr.  Sheshadri  has  been  so  successful  an 
evangelist,  and  his  methods  have  worked  so  well  in  producing  Christian 
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converts,  that  your  Deputies  feel  scarcely  warranted  in  offering  sugges- 
tions ;  but  they  venture  to  remark  that  it  might  be  well  to  have  fewer 
catechists,  pay  them  a  little  better,  and  get  some  able  to  conduct  village 
schools, 

6.  Finance. 

The  financial  side  of  this  Mission  requires  serious  consideration. 
The  Committee  gives  Dr.  Sheshadri  the  following  sums  annually  for  his 
work  : — 


(1)  Salary 

House  Allowance 
Travelling  Allowance 


£150 
24 
30 


0 
0 
0 


(2)  Mission  Expenses  from  Bethel.  Fund 

(3)  Sum   collected  for   orphans   by   Mrs.    Mitchell, 


£204 
170 


0 
0 


Glasgow 


£374     0     0 


The 


sum 


for   house  allowance  has  been  given 


for  years,  although 


therd  is  a  mission-house  at  Bethel  and  another  at  Jalna.  It  ought  to 
have  been  discontinued,  we  suppose,  when  the  mission-house  at  Bethel 
was  built.  The  money  has  been  so  long  given,  and  has  been  received 
by  Dr.  Sheshadri  as  part  of  his  stipend,  that  it  would  scarcely  be  fair 
to  withdraw  it  now.  And  we  venture  to  suggest  that,  for  the  future, 
Dr.  Sheshadri  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £170  for  salary,  with  the  previous 
travelling  allowance ;  but  as  Indapur  has  now  been  taken  from  Dr. 
Sheshadri,  we  think  that  the  travelling  allowance  ought  to  include  all 
conveyance  expenses,  and  that  the  sum  of  Ks.SO  per  month  should  no 
longer  appear  as  part  of  the  Mission  expenses  in  local  accounts. 

Besides  these  monies  coming  from  or  through  the  Committee,  Dr. 
Sheshadri  gets  other  funds  : — 

(1)  Interest  on    a  sum  of    Rs.6000    held    by  Dr.    Sheshadri,  Dr. 

Mackichan,  and  others  as  Trustees,  and  invested  in  Hong  Kong 
Bank  at  5  per  cent.,  yielding  Rs.300  a  year. 

(2)  Interest  on  a  sum  of  Rs.GOOO  held  by  Dr.  Mackichan  and  others 

as  Trustees,  and  invested  in  the  Agra  Bank  at  4|  per  cent., 
yielding  Es.270  a  year. 

(3)  Annual  grant  from  Indian  Female  Normal  Society,  amounting 

to  Rs.l536,  or  thereabouts,  a  year. 

(4)  Annual  grant  from  our  Ladies'  Society. 

There  are  also  (1)  the 
taxation  to  the  Committee 


rents  of  the  400  bigas  of  land  given  free  of 
*  (2)  the  rents  of  the  600  bigas  of  land  held 


in  Dr.  Sheshadri's  own  name,  less  the  Government  Land  Tax ;  (3)  the 
Collections  in  the  N"ative  Churches ;  (4)  Grants  for  Building  purposes 
from  the  Glasgow  Bethel  Committee. 


*  These  may  cease  if  the  Nizam's  Government  refuse  to  allow  this  land  to  be 
cultivated. 
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Your  Deputies  believe  that  these  monies  have  been  all  used  for 
Mission  purposes  in  a  proper  way,  but  no  detailed  account  of  Mission 
income  and  expenditure  has  been  kept  nor  submitted  either  to  the 
Ijombay  Mission  Council  or  to  the  Committee.  On  his  second  visit  to 
]>ethel  the  Convener  saw  and  examined  the  books  kept  by  Dr.  Sheshadri ; 
and  while  these  were  satisfactory  so  far  as  they  went,  they  did  not 
include  all  that  the  Committee  ought  to  know.  They  therefore  suggest 
that  Dr.  Sheshadri  be  asked  to  keep  the  following  accounts  : — 

1.  An  account  of  the  ordinary  Mission  expenses,  salaries  of  catechists, 

etc.     The  income  side  of  account  should  show — 

(1)  The  sum  received  as  Bethel  grant  from  the  Committee. 

(2)  The  interest  on  the  capital  sum  of  Ks.  12,000  invested  by  the 

Bombay  Financial  Board. 

(3)  The  sum  received  from  the  Indian  Female  iS^ormal  Society. 

(4)  The  sum  received  from  the  Ladies'  Society. 

The  expenditure  side  ought  to  show  in  detail  how  these  sums  are 
spent.     The  account  ought  to  be  balanced  monthly. 

2.  An  account  exhibiting  on  the  income  side  the  rents  of  the  land, 

and  on  the   expenditure  the  extraordinary  Mission  expenses 
which  these  sums  go  to  meet. 

3.  An  account  of  the  Collections  in  the  Churches  at  Bethel  and 

elsewhere,  and  how  they  are  spent. 
An  Orphanage  account. 


4. 
5. 


A  Building  account. 


A  lady  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  Mission  work  has  offered  the 
Committee  the  sum  of  ,£200  a  year  for  Evangelistic  extension  at  Bethel 
under  Dr.  Sheshadri's  superintendence.  The  money  is  to  be  spent  in 
breaking  new  ground.  Dr.  Sheshadri,  in  his  communications  with  her, 
has  proposed  to  extend  his  operations  from  Dahipoori  south  to  Gan- 
gaklied  on  the  Godavery,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  Your  Deputies  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  should 
communicate  with  the  generous  donor,  and  ask  whether  this  money  may 
not  be  applied  to  extension  which  will  do  more  to  consolidate  the 
Mission.  To  extend  so  far  southwards  appears  to  your  Deputies  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  Mission,  and  to  prevent  it  from  approaching  the 
Central  India  j\Iission,  towards  which  it  ought  naturally  to  gravitate. 
If  half  the  money  were  spent  in  a  limited  extension  southwards  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  Dr.  Sheshadri,  the  new  stations  could  be  syste- 
matically visited  and  kept  in  hand;  while  the  other  half,  spent  on  the 
district  north  of  Jalna,  would  lead  our  work  towards  our  Yeotmal  and 
Amraoti  Mission.  The  extension  we  propose  would  be  a  real  extension, 
not  too  far  away  from  the  centre,  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  whole 
Mission,  and  would  lead  it  towards  another  Free  Church  Mission,  along 
a  line  of  country  traversed  by  the  one  good  road  in  the  district,  and 
where  there  is  absolutely  no  Mission  work  done. 
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yil. — Convener's  Report. 
Keith-Falconer  Mission,  Shaikh  Othman,  Aden. 


I  visited  the  Keith-Falconer  Mission  on  my  way  home  from  India. 
The  visit  was  short,  owing  to  my  detention  in  quarantine,  but  the  time 
was  sufficient  to  inspect  the  Mission  premises,  to  see  the  children  at  work 
and  at  play,  to  examine  the  iNIissiou  accounts,  to  have  long  conversations 
with  Mr.  Gardner,  and  to  make  some  attempt  at  discovering  the  inten- 
tions of  the  authorities  at  Aden. 

The  Mission  properties  consist  of  two  compounds,  one  at  the  south 
end  of  Shaikh  Othman,  and  entirely  apart  from  the  village ;  the  other, 
a  large  one,  placed  between  the  old  mud  village  of  Shaikh  Othman  and 
the  modern  town.  The  former  contains  the  new  bungalow'iDuilt  as  a 
Mission-house,  with  the  necessary  outhouses.  It  is  a  well-built  two- 
storied  house,  Avith  large  airy  sleeping-rooms,  and  is  as  good  a  house  as 
one  could  wish  for.  The  latter  contains  the  first  Mission-house,  dormi- 
tories for  the  girls  finished  and  inhabited,  a  house  for  the  female  teachers, 
and  unfinished  dormitories  for  the  boys.  The  Mission-house  itself  is 
badly  planned,  and  not  very  suitable  for  a  dwelling-house,  but  it  serves 
capitally  for  a  schoolhouse,  and  the  boys  slept  in  some  of  the  rooms. 
The  house  has  a  curious  defect  which  cannot  fail  to  be  unhealthy.  In 
the  upper  flat  moisture  exudes  f,om  walls  and  from  floor,  sometimes  in 
such  quantity  as  to  resemble  heavy  dew.  The  Missionaries  are  unable  to 
account  for  this  circumstance^  all  the  more  singular  that  it  is  confined  to 
the  upper  story.  The  girls'  dormitories  and  the  teachers'  house  in 
the  compound  are  entirely  without  verandahs,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
construct  such  cheap  verandahs  as  Indian  houses  of  the  same  character 
almost  invariably  have. 

The  children  were  in  fairly  good  health  when  I  was  there, 
some  four  or  five  were  down  with  slight  attacks  of  fever, 
youngest  teacher  was  so  ill  that  she  was  confined  to  bed.  It 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  unhealthy  season  is  during 
weather,  and  that  fevers  are  commonly  the  result  of  chills.  The  climate 
of  Shaikh  Othman  is  different  from  Aden ;  the  nights  are  usually 
very  much  colder  than  the  days.  The  children  when  they  are  in  good 
health  seem  to  be  very  happy  and  to  enjoy  their  lessons.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  the  boys  have  exceedingly  good  abilities  ;  four  or  five  seem  fit  to 
receive  the  highest  education  possible  (of  course,  it  may  be  that  with 
them,  as  with  others,  there  may  come  a  stunting  of  intellectual  growth 
when  they  get  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen).  A  large  proportion 
can  easily  be  educated  to  be  good  artisans  and  interpreters,  while  a  few 
Avill  not  be  fit  for  much  more  than  servant's  work.  I  question  whether 
they  will  ever  be  of  use  in  our  Aden  Mission,  and  certainly  for  long 
years  they  will  not  be  required  there.  I'lieir  natural  spheres  of  employ- 
ment are  British  service  in  Somali  Land,  which    is   being   slowly   and 
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silently  organised  under  British  Administration,  and  in  the  East  African 
Company  at  Mombasa,  where  Sir  "William  Mackinnon,  I  believe,  would 
gladly  employ  them.  The  great  qualification  for  such  employment  is 
the  possession  of  colloquial  English  and  jyerhaps  Arabic. 

The  Mission  Accounts  are  fully  and  clearly  kept,  and  I  need  not 
trouble  the  Committee  with  special  reference  to  any  but  those  Avhich 
refer  to  the  upkeep  and  education  of  the  teachers.  I  have  brought  home 
the  details  of  payment  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  Jime,  July,  and 
August : — 


April  —  Rs.547.15.6 
May  =  Rs.  517. 14.0 
June    =  Rs.  553. 5.0 


July      =:Rs.510.6.6 
August  =  Rs.  693. 9. 6 


— (1)  Deesta,  an  Abyssinian 
teacher.     He  is  an   earnest 


The  average  expenditure  cannot  be  much  less  than  Es.600  per  month, 
and  this  does  not  include  teaching  in  the  manual  arts.  If  we  consider 
Mr.  Lochhead  as  the  Industrial  Teacher,  then  his  salary,  whether  Rs.l20 
a  month  or  £150  per  annum,  must  be  added.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Aden  is  a  specially  expensive  place.  Everything  is  imported.  Mutton 
conies  from  the  African  mainland,  rice  from  India,  vegetables  from 
China,  while  the  water  is  all  manufactured.  The  water  alone  costs  about 
lis.  30  a  month. 

The  teachers  at  present  employed  are- 
Christian.  jS^o  one  could  make  a  better 
Christian  man,  and  seems  to  be  as  good  at  superintending  play  as  at 
conveying  instruction.  (2)  Xoor  and  Minna,  who  are  Gallas,  Christians 
trained  by  the  American  Missionaries,  one  at  least  a  rescued  slave  herself. 

Deesta  gets  Rs.75  per  month;  iS'oor,  Es.25  ;  and  Minna,  Ks.l5  ; 
while  a  dhobie  is  engaged  at  Iis.5  per  month  for  the  two  women. 

Whether  we  regard  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  health, 
economy,  or  training  for  future  work,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  children 
ought  to  be  removed  from  Aden  to  India  or  to  Africa. 

Their  fellow  slaves,  not  given  to  the  R.  C.  Mission  at  Shaikh 
Uthman,  were  distributed  between  the  C.  M.  S.  and  the  American 
Board  jMissions,  and  were  taken  to  Xasik  and  Sirur.  I  did  not  see  the 
iS'asik  children,  and  since  leaving  India  I  have  heard  rather  bad  accounts 
of  their  health  there ;  but  I  was  at  Sirur,  and  no  children  could  be  in  a 
healthier  and  better  condition.  They  are  taught  carpentery  and  mat- 
weaving.  The  only  Indian  stations  belonging  to  us  that  would  be  at  all 
suitable  are  iS'agpore  and  Poona.  At  Xagpore  we  have  land  enough  for 
buildings,  which  we  have  not  at  present  at  Poona ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  advisable  to  take  them  out  of  the  Bombay  Government  district. 
So  long  as  they  are  within  that  Government  we  have  a  claim  on  the 
Government  for  aid  in  supporting  those  children,  and  we  have  been  offered 
a  grant  towards  our  building  expenses.  Poona  is  therefore  to  my  mind 
the  best  place,  while  it  has  the  same  climate  as  Sirur,  only  better^  which 
has  already  been  tested.  If  the  children  could  be  taken  to  Saswad,  as 
Mr.  Small  suggests,  ground  could  be  got  from  the  Government  for  nothing, 
and  the  Committee  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  provide  the  cost  of 
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building,  and  in  that  Government  would  assist.  That  would  remove 
them,  however,  from  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  ordained  Missionary, 
and  I  personally  should  regard  that  as  a  calamity. 

Since  leaving  India,  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Small  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  get  a  site  in  Poona.  The  only  place  that  I  could  see  which 
was  suitable  would  cost  us  at  least  .£700  to  £800,  and  it  is  at  present 
difficult  to  decide  whether  we  could  get  a  good  title  to  it.  The  ground 
is  heavily  mortgaged,  and  is  a  family  property  held  jointly  by  several 
persons,  who  at  present  are  at  law  with  each  other  about  it. 

If  the  children  were  sent  to  Poona  and  could  be  fed  as  Indian  children 
are,  the  cost  woidd  probably  be  not  more  than  about  Rs.4-|  ahead  per  month, 
instead  of  nearly  Rs.lO,  which  is  what  they  cost  at  Aden.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  children  would  remain  healthy  on  an  Indian 
diet.  At  home  they  appear  to  have  lived  on  butcher  meat  and  milk.  At 
Sirur  their  companions  are  healthy  enough  on  Indian  diet. 

The  initial  expenses  in  India  would  be  very  great.  At  Poona  we 
should  have  to  acquire  ground  and  erect  suitable  buildings  in  a  year  or 
two,  if  not  at  first.  The  present  teaching  staff  would  require  to  be  kept 
up — Mr.  Loclihead,  Deesta,  Xora,  and  Minna — at  a  cost  of  nearly  £250 
a  year. 

All  these  things  must  be  carefully  Aveighed  by  the  Committee.  When 
we  turn  to  Africa  two  places  suggest  themselves — Mombasa  and  Love- 
dale. 

The  Minutes  of  ('ommittee  show  that  we  have  been  asked  to  establish 
what  has  been  called  "a  Lovedale  "  at  Mombasa,  and  Dr.  Stewart  has 
been  asked  to  come  home  that  way  and  report.  We  have  not  as  yet  any 
very  definite  information  about  the  place,  and  the  funds  to  establish  such 
a  new  mission  are  not  at  present  forthcoming.  Mombasa,  if  healthy,  and 
if  we  had  a  Mission  there  already  established,  Avould  be  the  natural  place 
to  send  the  children;  and  if  Mr.  Loclihead  and  Dr.  Paterson  were  at 
Shaikh  Otlnnan  now,  and  if  Dr.  Paterson  reported  favourably  on  their 
health,  1  should  be  inclined  to  wait  until  we  had  Dr.  Stewart's  report 
and  had  seen  whether  funds  were  forthcoming.  I  dread  this  winter  for 
^Ir.  Gardner  as  well  as  for  the  children,  and  dare  not  recommend  delay 
if  our  young  ^Missionary  is  to  be  left  there  alone  with  all  this  work  upon 
his  hands. 

There  remains  Lovedale.  The  disadvantages  of  removal  there  are 
obvious.  The  distance  is  enormous,  and  it  seems  like  taking  the  children 
away  from  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  they  could  be  most  useful. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  Lovedale  the  very  educational  work 
which  would  suit  them  best.  The  cost  of  food,  ei'ucation,  etc.,  while 
more  expensive  necessarily  than  in  India,  would  be  much  less  than  at 
Aden;  and  although  we  might  require  at  first  to  send  with  them  all  or 
some  of  their  present  teachers^  the  teaching  staff  at  Lovedale  would 
soon  suffice.  We  would  have  little  initial  expenditure,  and  after  a  while 
only  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Education  at  such  a  well-known  Insti- 
tution would  not  preclude  their  future  employment  in  any  other  part  of 
Africa. 
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I  examined  as  thoroughly  as  I  could  the  health  conditions  of  our 
mission  site  at  Shaikh  Othman,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
malarious,  and  must  always  be  so.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  too 
malarious  for  missionaries  who  take  all  due  precautions  to  live  there  and 
do  mission  work.  To  my  own  mind,  this  question  has  not  been  sufficiently 
answered,  because  I  do  not  think  that  due  precautions  have  yet  been 
taken. 

The  site  is  malarious  because  it  is  really  a  delta  formed  by  the  action 
of  a  river  and  the  sea,  and  the  river  is  now  too  weak  to  cut  a  way 

The  water  percolates  through  the  soil   undor- 
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through  its  own 

ground ;  when  it  rains  inland  this  underground  water  acciimulates ;  a 
great  (piantity  of  rain  inland  causes  a  rush  of  surface  water  which  some- 
times has  force  enough  to  reach  Shaikh  Othman.  While  the  site  is 
malarious,  I  do  not  think  that  sufficient  precautions  have  been  taken  by 
our  young  missionaries.  The  Committee  ought  to  encourage  them  to  take 
short  furlough  to  India ;  Panch-gani,  a  hill  station  accessible  aM  all  times 
of  the  year,  is  easily  reached  from  Bombay.  Matheran  is  sfill  easier. 
Poona  is  a  delightful  place  in  the  rains.  Besides  the  reinvigoration  of 
body  to  be  had  during  these  short  furloughs,  our  young  missionaries  will 
see  how  to  take  Indian  precautions  against  the  more  than  Indian  sun 
which  they  have  to  face  at  Aden. 

The  mission  site  has  been  admirably  chosen  from  the  point  of  view  of 
missionary  strategics.  I  question  Avhether  any  other  position  in  or  near 
Arabia  could  be  got  having  so  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
mission  buildings  are  on  British  soil,  which  means  securitj'  of  property 
difficult  to  obtain  even  in  settled  Mohammedan  countries,  still  less  in 
such  a  country  as  Arabia.  From  careful  inquiries  I  doiibt  whether  we 
could  find  such  shelter  in  ^luscat,  or  by  an  approach  from  the  Persian 
gulf.     'No  approach  is  possible  from  the  seaports  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Government  will,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  make  some  diffi- 
culties if  aggressive  work  pushed  beyond  the  lines  of  British  territor}'  be 
undertaken  in  any  sudden  or  rash  way.  The  Arab  tribes  are  continually 
fighting,  continually  at  blood  feud  with  each  other,  and  might  at  any 
moment  murder  an  Englishman  siuqily  to  involve  the  Government  of 
Aden  in  their  private  quarrels.  I\Ir.  Gardner  has  been  thinking  the 
matter  out  very  clearl}',  and  his  plans,  put  very  shortly,  are  these.  First, 
to  have  a  Boarding  School  for  boys  from  the  tlistrict.  The  School  must 
be  a  Boarding  School  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  bcause  the  morals  of 
these  Somalis  and  Arabs  at  Shaikh  Othman  are  of  the  worst  description. 
Then  to  make  short  excursions  regularly  once  a  Aveek  to  the  intermediate 
neighbourhood,  as  the  nearer  ground  is  gradually  secured  by  gaining 
the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  a  thing  which  may,  with  God's  help, 
be  done  speedily  if  the  medical  missionary  accompanies  the  preacher. 
This,  of  course,  involves  tenting,  and  therefore  some  additional  travelling 
expenses. 

The  Committee  will  have  to  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Lochhead  in 
connection  with  the  Shaikh  Othman  Mission. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  that  gentleman  was  engaged  as  an  assistant. 
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at  a  salary  of  £80,  -whicli  was  all  that  the  funds  of  the  Mission  could 
afford  to  give  him.  He  has  been  of  great  use  at  Shaikh  Othman  in  the 
initial  stages  of  the  ^Mission,  in  superintending  building  operations,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  He  broke  down,  was  sent  to  the  Lebanon,  and  is 
now  in  Egypt.  This  furlough  must  be  at  the  Committee's  expense.  His 
term  of  engagement  ex[)ired  some  time  ago,  and  he  is  naturally  anxious 
about  his  future.  He  is  desirous  to  take  charge  of  the  slave  children, 
and  indeed  will  be  more  serviceable  in  that  than  in  any  other  capacity, 
I  question  whether,  apart  from  the  children,  we  have  much  work  for  him 
at  Shaikh  Othman.  If  the  children  were  sent  to  India,  he  Avould  be  a 
useful  su[)erintendent,  for  he  is  a  good  oll-round  man  at  mechanical  work. 
If  they  are  sent  to  Africa,  he  might  still  be  of  service.  The  question 
of  salary,  however,  may  be  a  difficulty,  and  we  have  not  much  to  guide 
us  in  the  matter.  It  seems  that  whatever  the  salary  is,  the  money  must 
come  from  the  Slave  Children  Fund  ;  and  perhaps  the  Committee  will  be 
inclined  to  give  Mr  Lochhead  the  same  salary  Avhich  artisan-missionaries 
receive  from  the  Livingstonia  Sub-Committee.  If  the  Committee  were 
to  send  the  children  to  Lovedale,  Mr  Lochhead  might  be  sent  with  them, 
and  when  there  be  part  of  the  ordinary  Lovedale  staff. 


IIL-SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  BETTER  ORGANISA- 
TION OP  OUR  INDIA  MISSIONS. 

The  local  organisation  of  our  India  jNIissions  is  at  present  regulated  by 
Xos.  XII. — XY.  of  our  General  Kules  for  the  Guidance  of  Missionaries 
from  Scotland,  which  were  confirmed  in  their  present  form  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1888.  These  Rules  set  forth  :  (1)  Correspondence 
icith  the  Committee  ;  (2)  the  Relation  of  Mit^sionaries  to  Fresbyterics,  Local 
Councils,  and  Financial  Boards;  (3)  the  Tenure  of  Mission  Propertij  ;  and 
(4)  tlie  Relation  of  Missionaries  to  the  Native  Church  and  Agents.  They 
are  practically  a  codification  of  Minutes  of  the  Committee  passed  at 
several  times.  We  question,  however,  whether  the  Committee,  which 
has  of  late  years  passed  several  important  and  salutary  Minutes  on  various 
sides  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  has  revieweil  the  entire  question  of 
local  organisation.  We  found  considerable  misapprehension  as  to  the 
meaning  of  some  of  these  Minutes,  and  it  seemed  to  your  Deputies  that 
their  duty  was  t^  discuss  this  question  with  the  Missionaries  while  in 
India,  and  to  present  to  the  Committee  their  impressions  of  what  might 
be  done  to  better  this  local  organisation.  Your  Deputies  beg  leave  to 
present  this  whole  matter  under  a  classification  of  heads  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  General  Rules. 

1.  Mission  Councils. 
At  present  our  Indian  Missions  are  controlled  by  a  variety  of  agencies — 
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Presbyteries,  Mission  Councils  (called  in  Madras  the  Local  Committee), 
Financial  Boards,  and  Senates.  The  Madras  College  has  a  special  local 
Board  of  Control  in  its  College  Council^  and  the  Bengal  Rural  jNIission  is 
managed  by  a  special  committee. 

1.  Presbyteries. 

Your  Deputies  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  future  relation  of  India  Presbyteries  to  the  Home  Church 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Committee  and  the  various  Indian  Missions 
on  the  other.  The  India  Presbyterian  Churches,  acting  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Mission  Committee  of  the  General  Alliance  of  Presbyterian 
Churches,  have  at  present  under  consideration  the  formation  of  a  united 
Indian  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Committee  and  the  General  Assembly 
have  already  done  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  facilitate  such  a  union 
{^Minute  162  of  20tli  March  1888;  Deliverance  of  Assembly,  2>\st  May 
1888).  The  Presbyteries  at  present  fulfil  several  important  functions. 
They  connect  our  Missionaries  in  India  in  the  surest  way  with  the 
Church  at  home,  and  they  are  useful  for  the  creation  and  oversight  of 
native  congregations  with  their  office-bearers.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
that  if  the  union  contemplated  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  Committee 
and  the  Church  will  require  to  review  their  relation  to  these  Indian 
Presbyteries^  and,  in  view  of  this,  your  Deputies  do  not  think  that  it  is 
opportune  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  certain  difficulties 
which  seem  to  them  to  exist  in  determining  the  relation  of  these  Presby- 
teries to  the  Mission  Councils. 

2.  Mission  Councils  and  Financial  Boards. 

All  our  Indian  Missions  are  managed  by  Mission  Councils,  and  at 
most  of  them  there  is  also  a  Financial  Board,  while  the  Colleges  are  some- 
times ruled  by  a  Senatus.  The  relative  positions  of  these  ruling  bodies 
are  by  no  means  uniform,  and  in  some  cases  are  not  well  defined.  At 
some  stations  the  Financial  Board  Avas  in  existence  before  the  Mission 
Council  was  formed,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  Financial 
Board  manages  the  money  matters,  while  the  Mission  Council  rules  over 
the  practical  work  of  the  Mission.  The  result  of  this  dual  control  is  that 
the  Mission  Council,  which  is  the  local  representative  of  the  Mission,  is 
not  technically  responsible  for  the  local  finance,  and  that  in  all  matters 
relating  to  extension  and  curtailment  of  Mission  work,  including  expendi- 
ture or  saving  of  money,  the  Committee  has  to  correspond  with  two 
itechnically  independent  local  authorities. 

The  chief  value  of  the  Financial  Boards  consists  in  this,  that  our 
Missionaries  have  always  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  able  local 
business  men,  friends  of  the  Mission,  whose  financial  gifts  have  often 
proved  very  valuable.  It  appears  to  us  that  any  reorganisation  must 
provide  for  the  retention  of  such  services. 

The  general  opinion  of  our  Missionaries  on  reorganisation  may  be 
best  expressed  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Local 
Committee  (Mission  Council)  of  the  Madras  Mission,  of  February  23rd 
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1889:  "It  was  agreed  (1)  that  the  Local  Committee  is  the  managing 
body  of  the  Mission ;  (2)  that  the  Financial  Board,  which  was  in  earlier 
days  the  representative  of  the  Mission  to  the  outside  public,  who  contri- 
buted a  large  portion  of  the  fund,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  financial 
auxiliary  of  the  Local  Committee  ; .  .  .  (4)  that  with  a  view  to  assimilate,  as 
far  as  local  circumstances  admit,  the  managing  bodies  of  the  Free  Church 
Missions  in  Lidia,  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  might  formulate  a 
more  complete  constitution  than  has  hitherto  been  in  force."  Somewhat 
similar  views  were  entertained  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Nagpur. 

In  the  reorganisation  of  the  governing  bodies  of  our  Indian  Missions, 
your  Deputies  believe  that  the  following  things  ought  to  be  kept  in  view : — 

(1.)  The  Mission  Council  ought  to  be  the  local  representative  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  responsible  to  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  for  the  whole  Mission  work  done  within  the 
district,  and  for  the  economical  expenditure  of  all  the  monies,  whether  sent 
from  home  or  contributed  in  India,  for  carrying  on  the  work.  Laymen 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  Mission  might  find  a  place  in  the  Council. 

(2.)  The  Financial  Board  ought  to  be  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Mission 
Council,  having  charge  of  the  finances  appointed  by  the  Mission  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  from  year  to  year, 
and  responsible  to  it,  and  the  Mission  Council  ought  to  have  power  to 
place  on  this  Sub-Committee  laymen  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Mission 
whose  financial  abilities  may  be  of  use  in  the  management  of  the  finances. 

(3.)  In  those  Missions  where  there  is  an  Institution  which  is  not  a 
Union  College,  the  College  and  the  School  attached  ought  to  be  governed 
by  a  Senatus,  which  ought  to  be  responsible  to  the  Mission  Council. 

(4.)  In  those  Missions  which  are  partly  Educational  and  partly  Evan- 
gelistic there  ought  to  be  a  Sub-Committee,  responsible  to  the  Mission 
Council,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  which  is  done  outside 
the  Institution. 

In  order  to  show  what  differences  now  exist,  we  print  the  fol- 
lowing existing  Constitutions  : — 

(a)  Calcutta. 

1.  That  the  proper  business  of  the  Council  be  that  of  a  deliberative  and  legis- 
lative body,  i.e.,  to  regulate  the  general  policy  and  procedure  of  the  Mission 
on  its  educational  and  evangelistic  aspects,  the  general  course  of  studies  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  leading  objects  to  be  aimed  at  ;  as  also  to  determine  the  means 
by  which  these  objects  are  to  be  attained. 

2.  That  the  Principal  for  the  time  being  be  chairman  of  the  Council,  with  a 
vote  and  a  casting  vote;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  from  any  meeting, 
the  senior  Missionary  present  act  as  chairman. 

3.  That  when  difference  of  opinion  on  any  ])oint  shall  arise  in  the  Council, 
reference  shall,  if  thought  desirable  by  any  member,  be  made  to  the  Foreign 
ilissions  Committee  for  their  decision,  by  a  Minute  of  Council.  The  protest  of 
any  member  of  Council  agiiinst  any  finding  that  tends  to  produce  a  radical  change 
in  the  working  of  the  Mission,  or  again?t  any  proposed  removal  of  himself  from 
one  station  to  another,  or  agiinst  any  change  of  his  work,  as  from  tciiching  to 
preaching,  or  vice  versa,  shall  sist  procedure  upon  tiiat  point  tmtil  the  decision  of 
the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  be  obtained.  But  in  all  cases  of  routine,  the 
finding  of  a  majority  shall  hold  good  until  tiie  matter  is  finally  determined  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee. 
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4.  -That  the  Council  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  ;  that  regular  Minutes  of  the 
sederunt  and  the  proceedings  shall  be  kept,  and  certified  copies  of  the  same  trans- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Alissions  Committee  not  later  than  the  second  mail  iu 
January  each  year.  That  on  a  written  application  to  the  chairman  by  any  two 
members  of  the  Council,  he  shall,  without  delay,  call  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
matter  proposed.  Notice  of  not  less  than  three  free  days  shall  be  given  for  such 
meetings,  but  no  notice  shall  be  recj^uired  for  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Council. 

5.  That  the  business  of  the  Council  with  the  Foreign  JMissions  Committee 
shall  be  carried  on  only  through  the  Council,  and  upon  certified  extracts  from 
their  Minutes. 

6.  That  in  order  to  fix  due  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  resolution  of  the 
Council,  there  be  a  regularly  recognised  Executive,  with  adequate  powers  ;  and  that 
with  this  view  the  following  arrangements  be  agreed  to  : — 

(1.)  The  Principal  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  general  management  of  the 
Institution,  with  all  matters  connected  with  Government — Grants-in-aid,  and  Uni- 
versity Scholarshijis,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  discipttne.  No  student,  pupil, 
or  teacher,  shall  be  permitted  to  appeal  to  the  Council  against  any  decision  given 
by  the  Piinciiial  or  Superintendent  of  the  School  Department. 

(2.)  Tlie  other  members  of  Council  shall  have  the  status  or  relative  position 
of  ordinary  Professors  at  home,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  to  the  Council  simply 
for  the  good  working  of  the  classes,  and  the  effective  teaching  of  the  subjects  that 
may  be  intrusted  to  them  ;  but  they  shall  in  no  way  be  responsible  for  the  general 
discipline  and  good  order  of  the  Institution. 

7.  The  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  Institution  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Council, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Financial  P)Oard.  To  the  Principal  shall  be  left  the 
distribution  of  the  aggregate  sums  thus  allotted  among  the  subordinate  teachers, 
both  in  the  College  and  in  the  School  Dej)artment.  All  bills,  salaries,  and  accounts 
of  all  kinds  shall  be  passed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Council. 

8.  That  the  chairman  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  Institution  Building,  attend- 
ing to  the  repairs,  and  granting  or  withholding  the  use  of  the  hall,  &c.,  for  public 
meetings  or  other  purposes. 

(6)  Madras, 

1.  That  it  shall  be  the  business  of  the  Committee  to  regulate  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Mission,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  cognisance  of  the  Presbytery,  Kirk- 
Session,  or  Financial  Board. 

2.  That  the  Committee  shall  hold  monthly  meetings  about  the  fifth  of  each 
month,  for  the  despatch  of  ordinary  business. 

3.  That  a  special  meeting  for  the  despatch  of  urgent  business  may  be  summoned 
by  the  chairman  at  anytime  in  the  course  of  the  month. 

4.  That  all  the  arrangements  as  to  the  allocation  of  ilissionaries  be  usually  made 
once  a  year,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Mission  year, 

(f)  Nagpur. 

1.  The  Mission  Council  of  the  Free  Church  at  Nagpur  shall  consist  of  the 
ordained  Missionaries,  European  and  Native,  appointed  by  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee,  Edinburgh. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  the  Missionary  in  principal  charge,  wlio 
shall  have  power  on  his  own  authority  to  call  ordinary  meetings,  which  must  be 
held  once  a  month  ;  but  special  meetings  must  be  called  by  him  with  the  consent  of 
one  member,  or  at  the  request  of  two  members. 

3.  That  in  all  matters  brotight  before  the  Council  in  which  unanimity  of  opinion 
cannot  be  found,  the  decision  shall  be  according  to  the  majority  of  ■votes, — the 
chairman  having  a  deliberative  and  a  casting  vote. 

4.  No  matter  shall  be  voted  on  in  the  Council  till  it  has  been  moved  and 
seconded. 

5.  The  Coimcil,  except  in  such  matters  as  may  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Senate,  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Institution  and  Branch  Schools  of  the 
Mission,  with  all  that  relates  to  the  proper  conducting  of  them,  and  with  all  that 
concerns  the  appointment,  discipline,  and  salaries  of  subordinate  teachers  and  agents 
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einj)loyed  by  the  Mission  ;  Imt  Ordained  Missionaries  in  charge  of  branch  stations 
shall  be  left  to  their  own  entire  superintendence  of  those  stations,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Council  shall  be  always  ready  to  give  advice  or  help  whenever  desired 
by  such  brethren.  However,  in  the  event  of  those  brethren  desiring  some  radical 
change  in  the  principle  and  mode  of  carrying  on  the  work  at  these  stations,  the 
ajiproval  and  sanction  of  the  Coimcil  must  be  obtained. 

6.  The  chairman  and  two  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  all  meetings 
shall  be  opened  and  closed  with  prayer. 

7.  The  Council  shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  to  be  secretary,  whose  duties 
shall  be  to  intimate  the  time  and  place  of  its  meetings,  keep  Minutes  of  all  its 
proceedings,  and  comnnmicate  its  decisions  to  all  parties  concerned. 

8.  The  Missionary  in  principal  charge  shall  be  treasurer  to  the  Mission  Council, 
and  give  a  report  as  to  the  state  of  the  funds  to  each  ordinary  meeting,  and  all 
grants  from  these  funds  for  Jlission  purposes  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Council. 

9.  The  Zenana  Missionaries  of  the  Ladies'  Society  shall  be  considered  an  integral 
part  of  the  staff  of  Jlission  workers,  but  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labours  they 
shall  be  left  to  follow  such  j>lans  and  operations  as  God's  grace  and  a  wise  discretion 
shall  dictate  ;  but  Schools  established  and  superintended  by  them  shall  be  under  the 
Council,  as  all  the  other  Schools  of  the  Mission  are. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Madras  Senatus  is  as  follo^vs: — 

1.  The  Senatus  shall  consist  of  the  Principal  and  Professors  only,  and  shall 
conduct  the  whole  interior  economy  of  the  College,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Home  Committee. 

2.  It  shall  meet  once  a  month  (or  oftener,  if  need  arise),  to  decide  on  subjects  of 
study,  anangenient  of  classes,  apjiointment  and  removal  of  teachers  and  the  like, 
as  also  to  i)ass  the  ordinary  monthly  bills  for  the  expenses  of  the  College — all 
extraordinary  expenditure  being  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 

3.  The  Principal,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  senior  Professor,  shall  be  chaiinian  ; 
and  if  the  votes,  including  that  of  the  chairman,  be  equally  divided,  the  chairman 
shall  have  a  casting  vote.  « 

4.  One  of  the  Professors  shall  be  appointed  secretary,  and  shall  convene  the 
Senatus  for  such  days  and  hours  as  he  and  the  Principal  may  agree  on.  Three 
Members  of  the  Senatus  shall  form  a  quorum. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tliese  Constitutions  vary  very  considerably,  and 
in  some  respects  are  very  defective.  We  would  suggest  that  the  Foreign 
Missions  Committee  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  draft  a  Constitution  for 
their  Mission  Councils,  and  that  the  Draft  Constitution  be  sent  out  to  the 
various  Mission  Councils  for  adjustment  to  local  needs,  and,  when  so 
adjusted,  be  finally  approved  of. 

The  Mission  Councils  usually  have  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  Ladies'  Society  in  the  Mission  districts,  and  it  might  be 
advisable  for  this  Committee,  before  sending  out  the  proposed  Draft 
Constitution^  to  confer  with  the  Ladies'  Society.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  Nagpur  Council  contains  a  reference  to  the 
work  of  the  Ladies'  Society. 

With  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  Indian  Mission  Councils 
and  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  your  Deputies  woidd  suggest  that, 
while  the  Councils  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee,  and  responsible  to  it  in  all  things,  certain 
fixed  principles  may  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exercise  of  that  control. 

The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  ought  to  keep  strictly  in  its  own 
hand  the  general  Mission  policy  to  be  pursved.    It  alone  can  determine 
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what  monies  can  be  spent  on  the  Mission  in  general,  and  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  Avork.  In  cases  of  extension  which  approach  dis- 
tricts already  occupied  by  other  Missions,  it  is  better  able  to  take  a 
dispassionate  view  of  the  situation.  These  things,  however,  being 
premised,  it  appears  to  your  Deputies  that  in  the  carrying  out  the  details 
of  the  work  the  Mission  Councils  should  have  as  free  a  hand  as  possible. 

2.  Finance. 

Your  Deputies  think  that  the  whole  question  of  the  local  Mission 
Finances  requires  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  funds  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  our  Indian 
Missions  are  partly  sent  out  from  home,  and  partly  raised  locally.  The 
Committee  receives  annually  through  its  schedules  an  exact  account 
of  all  monies  raised  locally,  and  from  its  office  accounts  it  knows  what 
money  has  been  sent  out  to  each  Mission.  But  the  Committee  does  not 
get  from  its  Missions  (Madras  and  Santalia  being  the  exceptions)  a  full 
account  annually  of  the  details  of  expenditure.  Your  Deputies  think 
that  detailed  accounts  should  be  sent  home  annually. 

We  have  made  inquiries  how  other  Home  Committees  act,  and  we 
have  found  everywhere  that  they  exercise  a  much  more  thorough  (control 
over  the  details  of  Mission  expenditure  than  tlie  Foreign  Missions 
Committee  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  This  control  is  almost 
universally  maintained  by  requiring  annually  from  each  Mission  centre  a 
budget  of  the  expenditure,  ordinarj^  and  extraordinary,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  expenditure  at  the  clol^e  of  the  year. 

Your  Deputies  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  adopt  this 
budget  system,  and  that  for  several  reasons.  The  budgets  will  show 
to  every  member  of  the  Committee  the  work  and  wants  of  their  various 
Mission  Stations,  and  make  them  acquainted,  in  a  way  that  they  can 
hardly  be  at  present,  with  the  details  of  the  work.  They  will  enable 
the  Committee  to  keep  a  much  stricter  control  than  they  can  at  present 
do  over  the  local  finance.  They  will  show  the  Committee  in  what  parts 
of  the  field  the  Mission  work  is  most  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  will 
enable  them  to  tell  the  Church  in  detail  wants  which  at  present  they 
cannot  supply  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  suggestions  of  your  Deputies  with  regard  to  the  reorganisation 
of  the  local  finances  of  their  Missions  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  That  the  Mission  Councils  prepare  annually  for  the  Committee 
a  budget  for  the  year,  which  budget  shall  be  considered  and  approved 
of  by  the  Mission  Council  before  it  is  sent  home. 

(2.)  That  these  budgets,  when  received,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Standing  Sub-Committee,  who  shall  carefully  consider  them,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Committee  what  sums  can  be  voted  to  each  Mission. 

(3.)  That  the  Mission  Council  shall  send  home  annually  a  detailed 
statement  of  all  sums  expended  on  the  Mission  work,  whether  received 
from  hom^e  or  raised  locally ;  these  accounts  to  be  considered  and  passed 
by  the  Mission  Council  before  they  are  sent  home. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  to  us  by  more  than  one  Missionary, 
although  not  discussed  at  any  conference  at  which  we  were  present,  that 
the  Committee  ought  to  vote  a  fixed  sum  of  money  for  the  Higher 
Educational  work  at  the  various  centres.  This  is  already  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Christian  College  at  Madras.  Your  Deputies  consider  the 
principle  a  sound  one ;  and  although  it  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  your 
other  Colleges  at  present,  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 

They  see  no  reason,  however,  why  it  should  not  be  at  once  applied  to 
the  funds  given  to  High  Schools.  They  believe  that  the  Committee 
ought  to  decide  what  is  the  maximum  sum  to  be  spent  on  High  Schools. 
If  this  were  done,  the  ^Mission  Council  would  know  to  take  prompt 
measures  when  threatened  by  loss  of  fees  or  Government  grants,  and  the 
Committee  would  be  saved  from  unexpected  increase  of  expenditure  on 
these  High  Schools.  Eegulations  as  to  fees  and  grants  are  so  apt  to 
change,  and  are  so  different  in  different  Presidencies,  that  the  method 
suggested  is  the  only  one  which  is  fair  to  the  Missionaries,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  able  to  protect  the  Committee  either  from  unexpected  calls  for 
money,  or  from  seeing  money  diverted  froin  other  work  to  the  support  of 
High  Schools. 

Mission  Councils  ought  to  keep  and  present  Mission  accounts  in  such 
a  way  that  the  Committee  can  see  at  a  glance  what  sums  are  spent  on 
the  various  sides  of  the  Avork.  At  our  conference  at  Madras,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  following  arrangements  wouhl  be  the  most  satisfactory  :-- 

I.  College  Accounts. 
II.  Evangelistic  Work. 

1.  Salaries  and  allowances  of  Missionaries. 

2.  Supplements  to  Native  Pastors. 

3.  Catechists. 

4.  Primary  Vernacular  Schools. 

5.  Training  of  Vernacular  Teachers  and  Catechists. 

III.  High  Schools. 

IV.  Eepairs.  iji 

Your  Deputies,  after  examination  of  the  books  at  the  various  Mission 
Stations,  desire  to  place  on  record  the  opinion  that  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  are  due  to  their  Missionaries  for  their  care  over  the  Mission 
finance. 

3.  The  Stipends  of  Missionaries. 

Your  Deputies  were  asked  to  report  upon  the  matter  of  Missionaries' 
Stipends,  and  more  specially  in  connection  with  Minute  59  of  September 
18tli,  1888,  which  declared  "that  the  time  has  come  for  a  gradation  of 
salaries  among  Ordained  and  Medical  Missionaries,  governed  by  locality." 

The  Committee  gives  its  European  Missionaries  in  India  a  fixed 
salary,  a  house  or  house  allowance,  and  fixed  allowances  for  children 
sent  home  for  education  to  avoid  the  effects  of  an  Indian  climate — all 
paid  in  gold. 
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The  Committee's  rule  for  Salaries  is  at  present : — 

(1.)  Married  Missionaries,  ordained,  with  full  theological  training,  a 

salary  of  £384,  paid  in  gold. 
(2.)  Unmarried  Missionaries,  ordained,  with  full  theological  training, 

a  salary  of  £348,  paid  in  gold. 
(3.)  Medical  Missionaries,  without  full  theological  training,  married 

or  unmarried,  ordained  or  unordained,  a  salary  of  .£300,  paid 

in  gold. 
The  Committee's  rule  for  House  Allowance  is  : — 
(1.)  Married  Missionaries,  ordained,  with  full  theological  training,  a 

suitable  Mission-house,  or  house  allowance  not  exceeding  £9G 

a  year,  paid  in  gold. 
(2.)  Unmarried  Missionaries,  ordained,  with  full  theological  training, 

a  suitable  Mission-house,  or  house  allowance  not  exceeding  £48 

a  year,  paid  in  gold. 
(3.)  Medical  Missionaries,  a  suitable  house. 

The  Committee's  rule  for  Children's  AlloAvances  is,  for  all  Ordained 
and  Medical  Missionaries  : — 

(1.)  For  each  child  between  5  and  10  years  of  age,  £10  a  year,  in  gold. 

(2.)  For  each  child  between  10  and  15  years  of  age,  £15  a  year, 
in  gold. 

(3.)  For  each  child  between  15  and  18  years  of  age,  £25  a  year, 
in  gold. 

Besides  these  salaries  and  allowances,  a  grant  is  given  at  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Nagpur,  and  Poona  (it  has  been  discontinued  at  Poona) 
to  one  of  the  Missionaries,  who  is  variously  called  Missionary  in  principal 
charge,  or  Secretary.  The  sums  given  vary.  At  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
the  grant  is  £84  a  year,  paid  to  the  Principals  of  the  Colleges.  At 
Madras  the  grant  is  £60,  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Mission.  At  Poona 
the  grant  was  £50,  paid  to  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  the  Institution. 
At  Nagpur  the  grant  is  £30,  paid  to  the  Principal  of  the  Institution.  jS^o 
such  grant  has  been  paid  in  the  Santal  Mission. 

Your  Deputies  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject.  They 
early  fouml  that  the  practice  of  other  Missionary  Societies  could  not  help 
them  greatly  to  a  decision.  The  salaries  of  our  ]\Iissionaries  are  appar- 
ently much  higher  than  those  of  any  other  Church  or  Society,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Missionaries,*  but  tlie  difference  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  manner  of  payment  is  different.  Most 
other  Mission  Societies  supplement  the  nominal  salaries  of  their  Mis- 
sionaries by  allowances,  and  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  smaller  the 
salary  the  greater  the  allowances.  We  believe  that,  when  all  things  are 
taken  into  account,  our  Missionaries  are  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  better 
paid  than  the  Missionaries  of  other  Societies  stationed  in  the  great  cities. 
Your  Deputies  also  believe  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  at 

*  The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Established  Chm'ch  of  Scotland  have 
made  large  reductions  in  their  Missionaries'  salaries  in  1888. 
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various  localities  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  all  European  provisions  are  dearer  in  country  districts  than  in 
the  great  towns,  living,  as  a  whole,  is  much  cheaper.  They  are  further 
of  opinion  that  the  present  rate  of  salaries  for  Missionaries  of  the  first 
two  classes  mentioned  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  what  was  necessary 
for  men  living  in  large  towns,  and  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  Missionaries 
in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  House  Allowances.  These  sums  also  are  not  too 
large  for  men  living  in  the  Presidency  towns,  or  in  large  cantonment 
stations,  Avhere  house  rents  are  much  higher  than  in  large  towns  at 
home,  but  are  excessive  for  Missionaries  stationed  in  country  districts. 
They  have  also  to  remark  that  the  only  trace  of  unnecessary  expenditure 
which  they  saw  was  in  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  ]\Iission-houses 
belonging  to  our  Missions  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  They 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  extravagance,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
some  critics,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  The  houses  were  not  built 
for  the  Missionaries,  but  were  bought  ready  built  at  a  sum  below 
what  would  have  been  required  to  build  much  smaller  and  more 
modest-looking  houses ;  and  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta    the  state  of  the 
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makes  it  impossible  to  inhabit  the  ground  floors  during  the 
rains.  Your  Deputies,  however,  think  that  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Committee  to  make  it  a  standing  order  to  their  local  Mission  Councils 
not  to  purchase  or  build  Mission-houses  larger  than  are  strictly  required 
for  the  wants  of  a  married  Missionary.  These  large  old  houses  are  a 
heavy  charge  on  the  Repairs  Fund. 

Your  Deputies  found  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  existing  among 
a  larye  number  of  vour  Missionaries  with  regard  to  the  grants  given 
to  Secretaries.  It  was  unanimously  felt  that  Missionaries  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  Colleges  required  a  grant  of  some  kind  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  inevitable  expenses  of  their  position,  but  it 
was  frequently  alleged  that  no  other  Missionary  required  a  special 
grant.  With  this  opinion  your  Deputies  agree.  They  venture  to 
suggest  that  the  grants  at  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  JS^agpur  be  continued, 
or  rather  that  they  be  added  to  the  salaries  of  the  Missionaries  who  act 
as  Principals  of  the  Colleges,  and  that  they  should  be  discontinued 
in  the  future  to  all  others. 

Your  Deputies  venture  to  suggest  the  following  rules  with  regard  to 
Salaries,  House  Allowances,  Children's  AUow^ances,  and  Special  Grants  : — 

Salaries. — To  married  Missionaries  stationed  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Poona,  £384,  paid  in  gold. 

To  unmarried  Missionaries  stationed  at  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Poona,  £348,  paid  in  gold. 

To  Missionaries  stationed  elsewhere  in  India,  whether  mar- 
ried or  unmarried,  Ordained  or  Medical,  £300  a  year,  in  gold. 

House  Allouxmces. — (1)  To  married  Missionaries  stationed  at  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Poona,  and  Madras,  a  suitable  house,  or  house  allow- 
ance of  Rs.  100  a  month.   (2)  To  unmarried  Missionaries  stationed 
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in  those  cities  a  suitable  house,  or  house  allowance  of  Rs.55  ]>er 
month.  (3)  To  Missionaries,  married  or  unmarried,  stationed 
elsewhere  in  India,  a  suitable  house,  or  Rs.oO  per  month. 


/I 


-The  same  allow- 
■<,  viz. — 


Alldicancex  for  Children  sent  Home  for  Education. 
ance  for  all  Ordained  or  jNIedical  Missionaries, 

(1)  For  each  child  between    5  and  10  years  of  age,  £12  10     0 

(2)  For  each  child  between  10  and  1,5       ,,  ,,        17  10     0 

(3)  For  each  child  between  15  and  18       ,,         ,,        25     0     0 

Allowances  to  Principcds  of  Colleges. — The  same  grants  as  are  now 
paid  at  Eombay,  Calcutta,  and  Xagpur. 

Your  Deputies  do  not  propose  that  any  of  these  changes  should 
affect  present  arrangements. 

The  Committee  has  been  accustomed  to  make  an  allowance  for  a  Pundit 
to  all  Missionaries  who  pass  successfully  an  examination  in  the  vernacular. 
Your  Deputies  fear  that  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  is  one  of  the 
weakest  elements  in  your  Indian  ^Missions.  It  was  somewhat  painful  to 
find  how  few  of  our  Missionaries,  compared  with  the  agents  of  the 
Ladies'  Society  and  with  Missionaries  belonging  to  other  Missions,  Avere 
able  to  speak  fluently  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  our  Missionaries'  wives.  There  are,  of  course,  distin- 
guished exceptions ;  but  what  we  have  said  holds  good  as  a  general 
principle.  It  may  be,  and  is  argued  on  the  other  side,  that  as  the  great 
]>roportion  of  our  Missionaries  who  teach  in  Colleges,  and  have  charge 
of  High  Schools,  spend  their  time  in  teaching  in  English,  they  need 
not  divert  their  attention  from  their  own  special  work  in  order  to 
acquire  the  vernacular.  But,  altogether  apart  from  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  would  help  even  in  the  English 
teaching  (and  your  Deiaities  had  abundant  evidence  outside  our  own 
Mission  of  the  benefits  of  such  a  knowdedge),  it  remains  that  this  ignor- 
ance of  the  vernacular  largely,  though  not  exclusively,  prevents  our 
educational  Missionaries  taking  their  share  of  the  work  which  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Evangelistic  side  of  the  Mission.  All  other  Missionary 
Societies,  so  far  as  w-e  know,  have  very  strict  rules  requiring  their 
Missionaries  to  study  and  master  the  vernacular,  and  your  Deputies  are 
prepared  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  specimens  of  such  regulations. 
They  venture  to  suggest  that  this  whole  matter  be  referred  to  a  Sub- 
Committee,  which  shall  include  the  retired  Missionaries  at  jn'esent  on  the 
Committee,  and  Missionaries  home  on  furlough,  to  consider  and  draft 
suggestions  which  can  be  submitted  to  our  various  Mission  Councils  for 
criticism,  with  a  view  to  formulating  rules  for  their  guidance. 

Your  Deputies  make  no  suggestions  about  allowances  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Missionaries,  but  they  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  will 
have  to  face  this  question  seriously  ere  long.  The  funds  at  their  disposal 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  calls  which  may  soon  be  made  upon  them.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  our  Missionaries  have  claims  on  the  Aged  and 
Infirm  Ministers'  Fund  of  the  Church.     If  the  Ti'ustees  of   the  Duti" 
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Missionary  Fund  could  be  induced  to  vest  the  management  of  the  income 
in  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  the  difficulties  might  be  got  over. 

4.  Xative  Congregations. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  financial  position  of  our  Xative 
Congregations  in  India  is  altogetlier  satisfactory.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
(lur  Mission,  speaking  generally,  Native  Congregations  had  over  them  as 
pastors  Eurojiean  Missionaries,  or  Xative  brethren  who  had  the  rank  of 
Missionaries.  (The  Congregation  of  Calcutta  v:as  a  marked  exception.) 
In  due  course  Xative  Missionaries  superseded  European  Missionaries ; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  always  looked  on  as  Missionaries,  not  simply 
as  pastors,  and  this  had  two  consequences — (1)  The  Xative  brother  in 
charge  of  the  congregation  was  paid  by  the  Committee  as  a  Missionary  at 
a  salary  far  beyond  what  the  congregation  could  ever  hope  to  raise,  and 
the  question  of  immediate  or  even  future  self-support  was  never  faced; 
and  (2)  in  too  many  cases  ttie  Missionary-pastor  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  of  work  in  the  creation  and  management  of  schools  than  in 
endeavouring  to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  congregation. 

In  1883  the  Committee  faced  this  whole  question,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  the  very  important  ami  salutary  Minute  Xo.  118, 
of  February  20th,  1883,  which  now  regulates  the  rehitions  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Xative  Congregations,  and  Avhich  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  liaviug  had  its  attention  directed  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  Xative  Congregations  in  India  connected  with  its  Missions, 
rejoices  to  find  that  there  is  such  a  number  of  Native  Christians  in  connection  with 
our  Missions  as  to  warrant  that  something  may  soon  he  accom})lished  in  the  direc- 
tion of  full  Xative  Church  organisation.  In  directing  the  attention  of  the  Mis.sion- 
aries  and  the  Native  Communicants  to  this  subject,  it  would  reiterate  the  views 
expressed  in  its  Minute  of  the  14th  November  1876,  regarding  the  necessity  of 
increased  progress  towards  self-support  by  the  Native  Congregations.  The  Com- 
mittee is  deeply  grateful  to  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  for  the  labours  of  the 
Eiu'upean  and  Native  Alissionaries  who  have  taken  charge  of  the  principal  Native 
Congregations,  and  have  thus  rendered  most  important  service  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  Missions  ;  but  desires  to  express  its  conviction  that  the  time  has  now  come 
for  making  a  new  departure  in  the  matter  of  Native  Church  organisation,  already 
partially  carried  out  in  some  other  Indian  Missions. 

"  The  Committee  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  Eurojiean  and  Native  Missionaries 
in  carrying  out  its  resolution,  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  Pastors  should  be 
called  by,  and  ordained  over,  the  congregations,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  these 
Pastors  be  su})ported  by  the  contributions  of  the  peo2)l(!  to  whom  they  minister. 
The  salary  giuiranteed  in  each  particular  ease  should  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
sujijiort  wliich  the  congregation  may  be  able  to  contribute.  The  Committee,  while 
full  of  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Native  Church  will  become 
indei)endent  of  the  extraneous  assistance  of  Missionarj"  Societies,  has  no  desire  to 
eflect  a  sudden  change.  It  is  glad  to  know  that  Native  Congregations  have  for  a 
long  period  sought  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  ordinances,  and  have  attained 
to  some  measure  of  true  Christian  liberality.  The  Committee  hoj)es,  by  the  Duff 
Sustentation  Fund,  and  by  other  means,  to  be  able  in  the  meantime  so  to  supplement 
the  liberality  of  the  congregations  as  to  enable  them  to  call  Pastors,  for  M'hose 
partial  support  they  will  become  responsible  ;  and  when  tiiey  may  be  able  ultimately 
to  support  these  entirely,  the  Committee  will  expect  to  be  gradually  relieved  of  tlie 
duty  of  supplementing  the  contributions  of  the  members,  upon  some  principle  to  be 
agreed  upon  in  each  particular  case,  as  vdW  be  arranged  hereafter. 
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"  The  Conimittt'e  is  glad  to  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Mission  Field  young 
men  are  offering  themselves  for  the  work  of  the  Native  Pastorate,  and  have  already 
nearly  coaipleted  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Presbytery.  It  desires 
that  these  should,  as  soon  as  they  aie  licensed,  have  an  ojiportunity  of  being  settled 
over  congregations  which  may  be  willing  to  call  them,  on  the  understanding  indicated 
in  this  Minute,  and  that  its  Native  Missionaries  should  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
some  form  of  Missionary  work  apart  from  the  Pastorate.  The  Committee  icill  cc7itinice 
to  look  to  the  ranks  of  the  Native  Pastorate  for  the  men  v:ho  will  be  found  qiuxlificfl  to 
undertake  the  work  of  cvangelisaMon  over  large  districts,  such  us  has  been  assigned  by 
the  Committee  to  its  Native  Missionaries.  The  Committee  is  deeply  impressed  with 
the  value  and  importance  of  a  highly  Evangelical  Native  Pastorate,  with  a  view  both 
to  the  building  iip  of  a  strong  Native  Church,  and  of  preparing  that  Church  to  act  its 
part  in  the  Christianisation  of  the  })eople  of  India. 

"Such  Native  Pastors  will,  of  course,  have  their  seat  in  the  Presbytery,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  affnirs  of  the  Mission  should  continue  to  be  conducted  as  heretofore  liy 
the  Mission  Councils  and  other  Boards.  Any  Native  Missionary  who  may  now  have 
a  seat  in  the  Mission  Council,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  disturbed,  it  being  understood  that 
future  nominations  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee." 

This  Minute  has  been  applied  to  our  three  regularly-constituted 
Marathi  Mission  Congregations,  w'itii  the  practical  result  that  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  to  supplement  the  stipends  of  the  ]S'ative  Pastors  at 
Xagpur,  Bombay  and  Poena  by  grants  of  Rs.45  per  month,  on  condition 
that  the  whole  stipend  was  to  be  Rs.75  a  month  {cf.  Minutes  3.3  and  34  of 
July  1884,  and  Minute  60  of  October  1884),  each  case  to  come  under  review 
thereafter.  These  congregations  have  faithfull)^  paid  the  supplements 
promised,  in  addition  to  various  congregational  expenses.  Your  Deputies 
cannot  help  contrasting  the  really  advantageous  jiosition  of  these  congre- 
gations with  others  to  which  this  principle  has  not  been  ;nnilied,  and  they 
thi]ik  that  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  due  to  the  1^'esbytery  of 
Bombay  for  the  way  in  which  they  have  carried  out  the  Committee's 
ideas. 

It  has  not  been  found  jwssible  to  apply  the  princi^jle  of  Minute  118  so 
thoroughly  in  Calcutta  or  in  iNladras  city.  In  Madras  the  Committee  are 
hampered  by  an  engagement  entered  into  by  Minute  73  of  ^'uvember  1883, 
which  your  Deputies  cannot  help  regarding  as  in  every  way  unfortunate, 
one  of  the  consecjuences  of  Avhich  has  been,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
Deputies,  unless  something  is  done,  the  question  of  self-support  has  been 
set  aside  for  another  generation. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  at  Chingleput  the  best  example  given  in 
our  India  Missions  of  a  due  appreciation  of  Minute  118.  The  iS''ative 
Pastor  theie  receives  from  the  congregation  Rs.l5  per  month,  and  from 
the  Committee  E,s.20. 

Your  Deputies  found  considerable  misapiuehension  of  this  IMinute 
118,  especially  in  Calcutta  and  in  ]Madras,  and  they  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  whole  subject  of  supplements  to  Native  Pastors  should 
be  again  considered  by  the  Committee,  with  the  view  of  laying  down 
some  general  rules  which  will  enable  Mission  Councils  to  understand 
and  carry  out  the  principles  set  forth  in  that  important  and  valuable 
Minute. 

In  this  connection  it  appears  to  your  Deputies  that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  Pastors  who  receive  supplements  get  them  on  the 
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distinct  understandiiif?  that  Evaiic;elistic  work 


is  done  with  a  view  of 
the    congiogation,  and  that   power    should    be   given  to  the 
Mission  Councils  to  withhold  the  payment  of  these  supplements  if  this 
work  is  not  done. 
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5.  Christian  Native  Agents. 

The  Minute  quoted  in  last  section  (Minute  No.  118  of  1883)  recognises 
two  kinds  of  Christian  Agents — Native  Pastors  and  Native  Missionaries, 
and  the  Committee  has  also  recognised  a  third  kind,  called  Catechists. 
AVe  may  therefore  presume  that  the  Committee  sanctions  the  employment 
of  these  three  distinct  kinds  of  Christian  Agents  in  its  Evangelistic  work. 
The  Catechists  are  the  lowest  grade,  then  come  the  Native  Pastors,  while 
Native  Missionaries  are  the  highest  grade.  The  Catechists  are  Native 
Evangelists  working  under  a  Missionary,  Native  or  European.  The  Native 
Pastors  are  in  charge  of  Native  Congregations,  and  if  these  were  self- 
supporting,  would  be  under  the  Presbytery,  and  not  under  the  authority 
of  the  Mission  Council ;  but  as  matters  are,  they  ought  to  be  under  the 
Mission  Council  to  the  extent  that  their  supplements  mny  be  withheld  if 
the  work  for  which  the  money  is  given  is  not  done.  The  Native  Mission- 
aries have  independent  districts  assigned  to  them,  are  Missionary 
Superintendents  like  their  European  brethren,  for  the  most  part  are 
responsible  to  theMission  Councils  directly,  and  are  frequently  members 
of  these  Mission  Councils. 

Minute  No.  118  lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  Native- Missionaries 
are  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  Native  Pastorate,  but  no  rule 
has  defined  the  relation,  if  any,  between  the  Catechists  and  tlie  Native 
Pastorate.  The  Native  Pastors,  with  one  distinguished  exception  at 
Chingleput,  have  been  College  students,  then  Divinity  students  and 
licentiates.     They  have  not  come  from  the  ranks  of  Catechists. 

Your  Deputies  are  of  opinion  than  the  aim  of  Minute  118  would  be 
more  fully  carried  out  if  it  were  declared  thfit  Native  Pastors  are  to  be 
sought  for  among  the  ranks  of  the  Catechists.  This  would  give  a  ladder 
whereby  the  deserving  Catechist  could  climb  through  the  pastorate  to  the 
rank  of  Missionary  Superintendent,  and  would  jn'ovide  that  our  Native 
Missionaries,  ere  they  attained  their  position,  knew  persunally  all  the 
varied  work  of  the  Mission  district  they  Avere  called  on  to  superintend. 
Your  Deputies  Aenture  to  suggest  that  the  w^eak  point  of  our  present 
system  is  the  traiiiing  of  our  Native  Pastors.  AVe  have  followed  present 
day  Scotch  methods  too  much.  If  we  are  to  take  Scotch  methods,  let  us 
take  them  when  the  position  in  Scotland  was  somewhat  like  tlie  state  of 
matters  in  India  now.  Let  our  Catechists  be  trained  in  tlieory  and 
])ractice  by  our  MiSvSionary  Superintendents  on  some  such  plan  as  that 
sketched  on  pp.  22,  23,  of  this  Report,  let  the  picked  Catechists  be  made 
Pastors,  and  the  best  Pastors  promoted  to  be  jNIissionaries  when  occasion 
arose.  One  great  objection  which  may  be  brought  against  this  scheme  is 
that  our  Mission  requires  two  different  kinds  of  Pastors — one  class  more 
highly  educated  for  the  towns  where  our  Colleges  are,  and  another  less 
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highly  educated,  for  the  coui\try  districts.  This  is  quite  true,  but  Ave 
also  require  two  different  kinds  of  Catechists,  and  the  relative  relations  of 
Catechist  and  Pastor  remain  the  same. 

The  salaries  of  Xative  Christian  Agents  is  a  very  important  matter, 
and  one  which  demands  the  mature  consideration  of  the  Committee  at 
home.  Your  Deputies  think  that  the  Committee  ought  to  investigate 
this  matter  for  themselves,  with  the  aid  of  information  to  be  furnished 
by  our  Mission  Councils.  Wherever  we  went  in  India,  we  heard  com- 
plaints against  our  Church  for  giving  too  large  salaries,  and  tlius  forcing 
the  hands  and  disorganising  the  local  finances  of  other  Missions.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  say  how  far  these  complaints  are  well  grounded.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  the  complaints  did  not  sufficiently  take  into  account 
that  our  Mission  has  more  to  do  with  English-speaking  natives  than  any 
other,  and  that  this  fact  has  a  financial  aspect  which  can  scarcely  be 
understood  out  of  India.  Still,  the  matter  requires  investigation,  and  the 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  its  Mission  Councils,  must  come  to  some 
general  conclusions  upon  the  whole  matter. 

We  particularly  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  one 
aspect  of  the  fact.  The  Minute  118  of  1883  contains  a  principle  which 
we  hope  will  never  be  set  aside — that  we  must  endeavour  to  make  our 
Christian  Churches  self-supporting.  That  is  not  a  dream  to  come  true 
in  the  far  future.  It  is  a  present  fact  in  many  ]^ative  Christian  Congrega- 
tions in  many  Missions,  whose  converts  have  been  taught  the  lessen  of  self- 
support  in  ways  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered.  If  this  idea  is  to  be 
put  in  practice,  we  must  not  fix  the  salaries  of  Pastors  so  high  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  Congregations  to  support  them,  and  the  salaries  of 
Catechists  must  be  lower  than  the  stipends  of  Pastors.  The  salary  of  the 
Pastor  must,  therefore,  be  a  standard. 

How  is  it  to  be  fixed  1  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  take  as  the  unit 
standard  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  That  has  been  accepted 
as  the  best  standard  by  the  ablest  historians  and  students  of  social  history 
in  all  countries.  It  has  also  been  introduced  as  a  standard  when  discus- 
sing the  present  question  at  more  than  one  India  Missionary  Conference. 
If  the  standard  be  applied  in  Scotland,  it  will  be  found  that  a  minister's 
stipend,  including  manse,  varies  from  about  five  times  the  amount  of 
an  agricultural  labourer's  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  times,  as  you  take  the 
country  minister  or  the  best  paid  town  minister.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment publishes  lists  of  "prices  of  wages"  in  the  various  districts  of  India. 
The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  vary  in  such  a  startling  manner  in 
various  parts  of  India  that  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  no  fixed  rate  of 
salary  is  possible  over  all  our  Mission  districts.  They  average  from  Rs.2i- 
to  Rs.15  per  month,  and  they  vary  greatly  within  the  same  Presidency. 
The  Convener  worked  out  the  figures  in  India,  but  neglected  to  bring 
home  his  lists  of  prices,  and  has  only  a  few  averages  in  his  notes  to  go 
by — averages  which  are  somewhat  misleading,  because  they  represent  by 
far  too  wide  an  area.  The  average  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  for  instance,  is  Rs.4,  12a.  per  month;  and  when  our 
Madras  Native  Pastor  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  Ks.yO  per  month,  rising  to 
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Rs.l20,  he  gets  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  times  as  much — ?.e.,  he  is 
paid  proportionally  to  his  countryman's  earnings  at  the  rate  of  our  most 
highly  paid  city  ministers,  and  all  thought  of  self-support  is  impossible. 

We  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Committee  ought  to  get  from  time  to 
time  these  (loverument  lists  of  prices  of  wages  (your  Deputies  can 
furnish  lists  of  salaries  paid  in  other  I'rotestant  JMissions),  that  the  whole 
question  of  Agent's  Salaries  be  referred  to  a  Sub-Coimnittee  for  investiga- 
tion, and  tliat,  after  correspondence  with  our  Mission  Councils,  they 
should  report  upon  the  whole  subject  to  the  Committee. 


, 


6.    Funds  F(j]{  Aged  and  Infijoi  Xaiivb  Agexts  axd  their  AVidows 

AND  Orphans. 

What  to  do  with  Aged  and  Infirm  Agents,  and  how  to  provide  for  the 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  those  wlio  have  long  served  the  Mission,  are 
not  questions  which  can  be  easily  answered. 

The  problem  is  exercising  the  minds  of  almost  all  Missionaries, 
whether  belonging  to  our  own  or  to  other  Missions,  and  in  some  cases  is 
causing  no  little  anxiety. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  your  Deputies  by  ]\Iinute  62  of  Sep- 
tember 1888,  which  says  :  "  With  reference  to  a  request  from  the  Calcutta 
Mission  Council  as  to  jSTative  Agents  of  the  Mission  permanently  in- 
valided, and  to  an  application  from  Keshrao  Godbole,  a  non-Christian 
teacher  in  the  Poona  Institution,  for  a  peiisioai,  sent  on  by  Rev.  J.  Small, 
the  Committee  referred  the  whole  subject  to  the  Deputies  to  India  for 
report,  in  terms  of  Minute  61."  [Minute  61  declares  tliat  the  Committee 
adheres  to  its  principle  of  not  giving  annuities  in  the  case  of  local 
^Missionaries,  refuses  a  special  application  for  a  montldy  allowance,  and 
sends,  instead,  the  amount  of  one  year's  salary.] 

Acting  upon  this  Minute,  your  Deputies  brought  the  matter  formally 
before  the  various  conferences  held  with  the  Missionaries,  and  made 
inquiry  as  to  what  was  being  done  by  other  ]\Iission3  in  the  different 
places  visited.  It  was  found  that  various  schemes  were  being  tried,  alike 
by  the  native  Christians  and  the  Missionary  Societies ;  but,  with  one 
exception,  as  far  as  informed,  these  schemes  provide  only  for  widows  and 
orphans.  No  provision  is  thus  made  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  one 
great  difficulty  remains  unremoved.  There  was  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability,  and  even  necessity,  of  doing  something  in 
this  matter.  Some  of  the  Xagpur  brethren  strongly  uiged  the  inclusion 
of  non-Christian  agents,  as  well  as  Christian,  in  any  scheme  which  might 
be  started;  but  in  other  places  this  idea  was  not  approved  of.  The  sugges- 
tion which  seemed  to  commend  itself  most  was,  that  some  one  or  other  of 
the  existing  Societies  should  be  utilised  and  extended,  making  provision, 
as  is  done  in  the  Native  Church  Provident  Fund  of  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  for  widows  and  orphans. 

The  existing  schemes  brought  under  the  notice  of  your  Deputies  were 
as  follows  : — 
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1.  "The  Bengal  Clii-istian  Family  Pension  Fund." 

2.  "The  Madras  AVidows'  and  Orphans'  Fund." 

These  two  funds  are  largely  carried  on  by  natives,  although  some 
Europeans  are  associated  with  them  in  the  management.  Their  object 
is  "to  provide  for  the  widows  and  children  of  Protestant  !N^ativc 
Christians."  Theirjoint  membership  numbers  559  subscribers.  Christians 
not  exceeding  tlie  age  of  sixty-five  years  are  eligible  as  members,  and  the 
monthly  subscriptions  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  subscriber  and  the 
amount  insured  for. 

3.  "  The  Madras  Native  Christian  Provident  Fund." 

The  object  of  this  fund  is  "the  payment  of  Es.lOOO  to  the  nominee, 
or  nominees,  of  a  subscriber  at  his  or  her  death."  It  is  practically  a  very 
uncertain  insurance  of  life  for  Rs.lOOO.  It  is  not  wrought  on  the  usual 
actuarial  principles  which  guide  the  first-mentioned  fund,  but  depends  on 
a  membership  of  1200,  an  entrance  fee  of  li.  1  at  the  time  of  application, 
a  premium  of  Rs.5  at  the  time  of  enrolment,  and  a  contribution  of  R.l 
on  every  occurrence  of  a  death  among  the  subscribers.  This  fund  was 
purely  of  native  origin,  and  is  entirely  imder  native  management.  The 
membership  has  never  reached  200,  and  its  plan  of  working  does  not 
seem  to  commend  itself  to  the  general  community. 

4.  "  The  Church  Missionary  Society's  Tinnevelly  Catechists'  Widows' 
Fund." 

This  fund  was  started  by  the  late  Bishop  Sargent  in  1849,  and  the 
capital  now  amounts  to  Rs.  1.25,000.  All  Catechists  and  Pastors  are 
required  to  join  this  fund,  and  the  subscriptions  they  are  required  to  pay 
vary  according  to  age — from  2^-  annas  to  R.l,  4  a  month.  The  amount  of 
pension  received  by  widows  varies  also  according  to  age — from  R.l  to  Rs.5 
a  month.  Children  who  have  lost  both  parents  are  entitled  to  share  the 
benefit  for  which  their  father  subscribed  until  they  are  fourteen  years  old. 

5.  6.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  have  arrangements  somewhat  similar 
providing  for  the  widows  of  their  agents.  The  latter  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  adding  anna  for  anna  =  penny  for  penny,  up  to  a  certain 
amount,  to  encourage  their  agents  to  make  liberal  provision  for  the 
future. 

It  Avill  be  seen  that  none  of  the  above-mentioned  schemes  make  any 
provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  or  invalided. 

The  Church  ^Missionary  Society  in  Bengal  has  a  fund  entitled  the 
Native  Church  Provident  Fund,  the  object  of  which  is  wider  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  It  seeks  to  make  provision  not  only  for  the  wives  and 
families  of  Native  Agents  after  their  decease,  but  also  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  agents  themselves  when  unable  to  work.  The  benefits  of 
this  fund  have  even  been  extended  to  Native  Christians  other  than 
agents.  It  has  been  made  compulsory  since  January  1,  1888,  upon  all 
entering  the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  or  Native  Chris- 
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tiau   Church,    if  he   draw   a  pay   of    Ks.lO   a  month  or  more,   to   sub- 
scribe at  least  E.l  a  month  to  the  Provident  Fund. 

Any  such  person  may  subscribe  to  the  fund  as  much  more  as  he 
pleases,  provided  that  the  subscription  be  made  in  whole  rupees,  and  not 
in  fractions  of  a  rupee,  and  that  the  whole  amount  subscribed  shall  not 
exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  salary.  These  subscriptions  are  deducted 
liy  the  paymaster  from  the  salary  of  the  Native  Agent,  and  paid  at  once 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  fund.  Every  Church  employing  an  agent  on  a 
monthly  pay  of  Rs.20  or  more,  shall,  for  such  agent,  contribute  to 
the  fund  E.l  per  annum  for  every  Rs.  10  of  salary.  If  a  sub- 
scriber cease  to  subscribe,  he  can  receive  the  value  of  his  subscriptions 
at  the  date  of  such  cessation.  A  Xative  Agent  wlio  has  subscribed  for 
five  years  or  upw^ards,  may  purchase  from  tlie  fund  a  pension,  provided 
always  that,  if  such  agent  have  a  wife  or  family,  a  certain  provision  be 
made  for  them. 

This  last  scheme  seems  to  your  Deputies  to  come  nearer  to  what  is 
desiderated  than  any  of  the  others.  Any  scheme  that  omits  to  make 
provision  for  old  age  or  times  of  sickness,  will  fail  to  meet  some  of  the 
gravest  difficulties  facing  our  ^Mission  work  in  India.  The  Hindu  mind 
places  great —  almost  too  great — importance  upon  provision  for  the  future, 
and  the  Avant  of  such  provision  is  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  our 
Missionaries  to  retain  in  Mission  service  promising  young  lads  who  have 
passed  through  our  Schools  and  Colleges.  Government  is  always  glad  to 
get  competent  Native  Christians,  and  a  Government  appointment  brings 
with  it  the  certainty  of  a  Government  pension  after  so  many  years  of 
service. 

Your  Deputies  venture  to  suggest  that,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  whole  question,  the  Committee  ought  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  Sub- 
Committee,  on  which  retired  Missionaries,  and  Missionaries  at  home  on 
furlough,  ought  to  be  fiilly  represented.  Your  Deputies  can  hand  over 
to  this  Committee  reports  of  the  various  schemes  at  present  in  operation. 

Your  Deputies  have  not  adverted  to  the  invaluable  work  done  by  the 
Ladies'  Society  in  India,  not  because  they  were  not  greatly  impressed 
by  its  thoroughness,  but  because  that  work  was  so  fully  reported  upon 
by  Miss  Eainy,  that  they  deemed  it  needless  to  review  what  had  been  so 
recently  and  so  well  done. 

THOMAS  M.  L1NDS.A.Y, 
J.  FAIRLEY  DALY. 

March  a  1,  1890. 


APPENDIX. 


MISSION  PROPERTIES  IN  INDIA. 

The  Convener  was  specially  charged  to  report  upon  the  condition  and 
tenure  of  the  Mission  Properties  in  India,  and  in  particular  to  find  out 
whether  they  could  be  transferred  to  the  General  Trustees  of  the  Free 
Church.  The  Mission  Properties  in  Madras  were  so  transferred  before 
the  Deputies  left  for  India,  and  they  do  not  require  to  be  reported  upon. 
The  Properties  at  Poona  and  Jalna  were  transferred  to  the  General 
Trustees  while  the  Convener  was  in  India,  and  the  resident  Missionaries 
were  entered  as  Local  Agents. 


I. — Calcutta. 


The  Mission  Property  at  Calcutta  consists  of — 

I.  A  piece  of  ground,  6  bigas,  18  cottahs,  12  chittacks*  in  extent 
(almost  two  acres),  containing  the  following  buildings  : — 

1.  The  First  Mission  House,  a  large  and  badlj-built  house,  in  con- 
stant need  of  repairs  {cf.  pp.  56  and  .^7).  It  would  probably  be  cheaper 
in  the  end  to  pull  down  this  house  and  build  a  more  modest  but  more 
substantial  Mission  House  on  the  same  site. 

2.  The  New  Zenaria  House,  a  good  commodious  building,  admirabh' 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  INIission. 

3.  The  Barracks,  for  Christian  students  and  some  Christian  families. 

4.  The  Native  Church,  Skeletoii  Chapel,  and  Pastor's  House. 

These  buildings,  entered  from  different  streets,  make  what  may  be 
called  the  Cornwallis  Square  Property. 

II.  A  piece  of  ground,  3  bigas,  9  cottahs  in  extent ;  and 

III.  A  piece  of  ground,  10  cottahs  in  extent. 

These  two,  II.  and  III.,  form  the  site  of  the  Institution. 

Note. — No.  I.  was  acquired  by  Dr.  DufF  on  1st  September  1841  from 
the  East  India  Company,  and  was  conveyed  by  him  to  John  Abraham 
Francis  Hawkins,  Macleod  Wylie,  and  Alexander  Duff,  as  ' '  Trustees  of  the 
Bengal  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  by  an  Indenture  of  Convey- 
ance, dated  1846,  and  which  mentions  three  parties — "  the  said 
Alexander  DufF,  of  the  first  part ;  the  said  John  Abraham  Francis  Hawkins, 
Macleod  Wylie,  and  Alexander  Duff,  of  the  second  part ;  and  John  Allan 


*  10  cluttacks  =  l  eottah;  20  cottahs  =  1  biga;  3i  Bengal  Goveininent  bigas  =  1  acre. 
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Simson  Xicolson,  John  Watson  Laidlay,  Charles  Leckie,  Donald  M 'Galium 
Robert  J.  Rose,  tlie  Rev.  David  Ewart,  the  Rev.  John  Macdonald,  and  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  third  part."  This  Conveyance  declares  that  it  is 
made  in  accordance  with  Act  IX.  1842  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  India. 
These  two  deeds  are  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  Calcutta.  They  are 
not  registered. 

No.  II.  was  bought  by  Alexander  Duff,  J.  A.  F.  Hawkins,  and  Macleod 
Wylie,  "  as  Trustees  of  the  Bengal  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland," 
from  Robert  O'Dowd  and  others.  The  Deed  of  Conveyance  is  dated  31st 
August  1846,  and,  with  relative  documents,  is  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta.     It  is  ?i.o<  registered. 

No.  III.  was  bought  by  Alexander  Duff,  J.  A.  F.  Hawkins,  and  Macleod 
Wylie,  "as  Trustees  of  the  Bengal  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland," 
from  Khelnt  Chunder  Ghose.  The  Deed  of  Conveyance  is  dated  December 
30th,  1852,  and,  with  relative  documents,  is  deposited  in  tlie  Bank  of  Bengal, 
Calcutta.      It  is  not  registered. 

It  would  seem,  though  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  documents,  that 
the  Committee,  wishing  to  sell  a  property  at  Chinsurah,  found  itself  confi'onted 
by  the  fact  that  while  Dr.  Duff  and  iMessrs.  Hawkins  and  Wylie  had  acted  as 
Trustees  of  the  Bengal  Mission,  no  Trust  had  ever  been  constituted.  At  all 
events,  the  Committee  on  the  8th  of  August  1871  resolved  to  create  a  Trust. 
Some  difficulties  hindered  it  being  done  then.  But  on  March  19th,  1872,  the 
Committee  approved  of  a  Trust  Deed  whicli  was  laid  before  them,  and  directed 
Dr.  Duff  as  Convener,  and  Mr.  John  Logan  as  interim  Secretary,  to  sign  this 
Declaration  of  Trust.  Accordingly,  a  Declaration  of  Trust,  of  date  April  1st, 
1872,  was  signed  by  Dr.  Duff  and  Air.  Logan  representing  tiie  Committee,  and 
by  Dr.  Duff  and  Messrs.  Wylie  and  Hawkins,  in  which  these  three  gentlemen 
v.-ere  declared  (1)  to  be  in  possession  of  the  properties  Nos.  I.  II.  and  III.  ; 
and  (2)  were  "  peremptorily  required,"  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  of  any 
Trustee,  to  select  other  Trustees,  so  that  the  number  of  Trustees  shall  never  be 
less  than  three  nor  more  than  six  in  number.  Tliese  Trustees  never  appointed 
any  successors,  and  they  are  all  now  dead.  The  Declaration  of  Trust,  therefore, 
does  not  provide  for  what  has  actually  occurred — the  deith  of  all  the  original 
Trustees  without  nomination  of  successors.  This  Declaration  of  Trust  was 
evidently  recognised  as  valid  in  India,  for  the  property  at  Chinsurah  was  sold, 
and  a  title  given  to  the  purchaser. 

Messrs.  Harris  &  Simmons,  Calcutta  lawyers,  when  consulted  have  advised 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  Act  I.  of  1880,  passed  by  tlie  Governor-General  of 
India  in  Council,  entitled  An  Act  to  confer  Certain  Powers  on  Religious  Societies. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  under  this  Act  it  is  only  required  that  the  Bengal 
3Iission  of  the  Free  Church  meet,  and  in  terms  of  Schedule  appended  to  the 
Act,  create  new  Trustees.  They  have  not  said,  however,  in  their  letter  of 
advice,  of  date  October  15,  1887,  what  persons  compose  the  Bengal  Mission  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Convener  at  an  interview  learned  that 
they  apiirehended  that  the  Missionaries  were  the  Bengal  Mission;  and  he 
found  that  they  had  not  had  before  tliem  the  fact  that  the  Trust  of  1872  had 
been  created  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  nor  that  the  Financial 
Board,  and  not  the  Missionaries,  had  been  in  some  way  introduced  into  that 
Declaration  of  Trust. 

They  were  also  of  opinion  that  if  advantage  were  taken  of  Act  I.  1880, 
the  property,  Nos.  I.  II.  and  III.,  could  only  be  held  for  the  Bengal  Mis.sion 
of  the  free  Church,  and  that  the  Trustees  could  not  exceed  six  in  number. 
They  expressed  an  o})inion  in  conversation  that  six  of  the  General  Trustees  of 
the  Fre3  Church  could  be  .selected  to  be  the  Trustees  of  the  Bengal  Mission. 

IV. — Site  of  Houses  forming  32/6  Beadon  Street,  containing  the  Second 
and  Tliird.  Mission  Houses  and  the  Girls'  Boarding  Schools. 

Note. — This  site  was  purchased  in  three  several  pieces,  and  is  secured  by 
three  separate  conv(jyances  :  (1)  From  Ananda  Krishna  Bose,  of  date  December 
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19tli,  1873  ;  (2)  from  Ram  Chandra  Dass,  of  date  March  1st,  1875  ;  and  (3) 
from  Sreeniatty  Binda  Dasi,  of  date  15th  September  1875;  all  three  in  favour 
of  Messrs.  H.  H.  Sutherland,  A.  B.  Inglis,  E.  A.  Jack,  and  R.  S.  Duncan, 
"  as  Trustees  of  the  Female  Orphanage  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. "  These 
deeds  are  registered.  They  do  not  make  provision  for  the  creation  of  any  new 
Trustees,  nor  do  they  limit  the  number  of  Trustees.  Messrs.  Harris  and 
Simmons  are  of  opinion  that  Act  I.  1880  coukl  be  made  use  of  for  the  creation 
of  a  New  Trust,  and  in  this  case  the  General  Trustees  could  be  appointed  ; 
but  as  two  of  these  Trustees  are  still  alive,  it  might  be  well  to  get  them  to 
hand  over  the  property  to  the  General  Trustees  of  the  Church. 

Y.  The  Site  of  Dr.  Duff's  Girls'  School. 

Note. — The  house  and  land  was  purchased  in  1861  from  Babu  Hara 
Chunder  Dutt  by  Dr.  Duff,  and  the  conveyance,  of  date  July  23,  1861,  is 
made  to  Dr.  Duff.  This  document,  with  two  relative  documents,  is 
deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  Calcutta.  It  is  not  registered.  The 
property  was  made  over  by  Dr.  Duff  to  the  Financial  Board  at  a  meeting  of 
that  Board  on  December  2,  1863  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any 
legal  conveyance.  ]\Iessrs.  Harris  and  Simmons  appear  to  think  that  Act  I. 
1880  would  also  apj)ly  to  this  property.  If  this  is  so,  the  General  Trustees 
could  be  appointed  Trustees. 

The  Mission  Property  in  the  Bengal  Mofussil  consists  of — 

I.  Chiiisurdii  Native  Church,  received  by  transfer  from  the  "  London 
Mission"  in  1848  or  1849  on  condition  of  keeping  ujd  Divine  service. 
There  is  no  deed.  The  Institution  meets  in  a  building  rented  from 
Government  at  Rs.43,  12a.  per  month. 

II.  Triheni  Chapel,  built  on  ground  taken  in  perpetual  lease  in  1853. 
Conveyance  to  Dr.  Mackay.  The  deed  is  registered,  and  is  deposited  in 
the  Bank  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

III.  Mission  House  and  Garden,  icith  plot  of  ground  on  lohich  stand 
two  Schoolhouses  at  Calna. — The  land,  with  the  buildings  on  it,  is  held  in 
perpetual  lease  by  two  deeds — (1)  A  pottah  from  Shaikh  Korrlian  Ali  to 
Mr.  Chill,  dated  1846  ;  and  (2)  a  pottah  from  Bhola  Khan  to  Mr.  Fyfe, 
dated  1848.  They  are  not  registered,  and  are  deposited  in  tlie  Bank  of 
Bengal. 

lY.  Piece  of  ground  at  Mahanad,  on  which  stand — 

1.  A  Mission  House. 

2.  A  Range  of  Houses  for  Christian  Agents. 

3.  A  Schoolhouse  for  the  High  School. 

4.  A  Tank  and  Mango  Garden,  let  for  Rs.30  per  annum. 

The  ground  was  taken  in  perpetual  lease  in  1856,  and  two  other  pieces 
were  added,  it  is  believed,  in  1864  and  1876  by  Mr.  Fyfe  and  Mr. 
Bhattacharjya.  The  deeds  for  the  two  smaller  pieces  are  lost ;  but  the  pottah 
from  Digbagoy  C.  Neogy  to  Dr.  Duflf,  dated  1856,  is  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  Bengal,  Calcutta.     It  is  registered.     The  ground  rent  is  E.70, 15a.  6p. 

Y.  Schoolhouse  awl  Thatched  Bungalow  at  Shonatigri.  The  ground 
on  which  these  buildings  stand  was  taken  on  perpetual  lease  in  two 
portions — (1)  From  Tarrack  Nath  Gliose  to  Ur.  Duff  in  1863;  and  (2) 
from  Kedar  i^ath  Ghose  to  Mr.  Fyfe  in  1863.     The  deeds  are  registered, 
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and  are  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 
Es.lO,  12a. 


The  ground  rent  is 


VI.  Two  Leases  of  unoccupied  Pieces  of  Ground. — (1)  From  the  Palit 
family  of  Dhamashin  to  Dr.  Duff  at  a  nominal  rent,  on  condition  that  a 
Schoolhouse  is  built.  The  deed  is  dated  1862,  and  is  from  Modasudan 
Palit  to  Dr.  Duff.  (2)  From  L.  N.  Bose  to  Dr.  Duff  (1863),  granting  a 
piece  of  land  at  Patna  on  a  nominal  rent,  on  condition  that  a  School  is 
erected  for  the  public  benefit.  There  is  also,  we  understand,  a  piece  of 
land  at  Inchra,  but  we  did  not  see  the  deed. 

Note. — It  will  be  seen  that  the  conveyance  deeds  of  this  Mofussil 
property  either  (1)  never  existed,  as  was  probably  the  case  with  the  Chinsurah 
Church  ;  or  (2)  have  been  lost,  as  Avas  the  case  with  two  of  the  deeds  for 
Mahanad  ;  (3)  or  are  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Duff,  Mr.  Chill,  and  Mr.  Fyfe,  all 
of  whom  are  now  dead.  These  Mofussil  Deeds,  so  far  as  the  Convener  has 
seen  them,  are  all  in  the  vernacular,  and  translations  have  not  been  made 
and  deposited  along  with  them  ;  and  in  consequence  neither  the  Missionaries 
nor  the  English  lawyers  in  Calcutta  can  read  them  without  assistance.  Messrs. 
Harris  and  Simmons  are  of  opinion  that  Act  I.  1880  would  ap^jlj'  to 
most  of  these  properties,  and  that  they  might  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Trustees  in  trust  for  the  Bengal  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Besides  lands  and  buildings,  the  Mission  has  certain  capital  sums 
invested  in  Calcutta  (c/.  p.  55)  amounting  to  Es.73,900,  and  making  ten 
separate  trusts.  Messrs.  Fyfe  and  Jack  were  trustees  for  Rs.  48,000,  and 
]\Iessrs,  Fyfe  and  Duncan  for  Es.25,900.  These  investments  are  now 
all  held  in  the  name  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  for  the  Free  Church 
Mission. 

Note. — There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  transferring  these  investments 
to  the  General  Trustees,  with  one  exception.  In  the  deed  constituting  the 
Duff  Scholarship  Fund  of  Rs.10,000,  which  is  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
funds,  there  occurs  this  clause — "  The  Missionary  Council  at  Calcutta,  or  the 
majority  thereof,  shall  by  writing  or  writings  under  their  hands,  from  time  to 
time,  select  or  appoint  any  person  or  persons  from  the  body  of  the  members 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  residing  in  Calcutta,  to  be  a  trustee  instead  of 
the  trustee  or  trustees  so  dying,  leaving  Calcutta  or  desiring  to  be  discharged, 
resigning,  declining,  or  becoming  incapable  to  act  as  aforesaid,  so  that  the 
number  of  the  trustees  may  never  be  less  than  four  nor  more  than  seven,  and  the 
Senior  Missionary  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  time  being  resident  in 
Calcutta  shall  always  be  one  of  such  Trustees." 

11. — Madras. 

The  Mission  Properties  at  Madras  were  all  transferred  to  the  General 
Trustees,  who  appointed  Local  Agents  before  the  Deputies  left  for  India 
and  do  not  need  to  be  reported  upon. 


III. — Bombay. 

The  Mission  Property  in  Bombay  city  consists  of  — 

I.  Large  compound,  containing  three  Mission  Houses  and  Girls' 
Boardiiuj  School.  The  conveyance  deed  is  in  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mackichan,  Rev.  Buchanan  Blako,  Rev.   A.  C.  Grieve,  Rev.  Ganpatrao 
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Navalkar,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Bapur  Mazda,  tlie  local  agents  of  the  Free 
Church  Mission,  Bombay. 

II.  Compound  containing :  (1)  Ambrolie  Kative  Church,  and  (2) 
Ambrolie  Girls'  School.  The  Conveyance  Deed,  dated  August  13th, 
1879,  is  in  the  names  of  the  above-mentioned  local  agents. 

III.  Compound  containing  the  old  Institution,  now  the  High  School. 
The  Conveyance  Deed,  supposed  to  be  in  the  names  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  has  been  lost. 

IV.  Piece  of  ground  on  which  the  Xew^  Wilson  College  has  been 
erected.     The  Conveyance  Deed  is  not  yet  completed. 

V.  Piece  of  ground  adjoining  No.  IV.,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  the  fourth  Mission-house. 

Note. — Nos.  I.  II.  III.  and  V.  ouglit  to  be  conveyed  to  the  General 
Trustees  of  the  Free  Church. 

With  regard  to  No.  IV. ,  the  laud  and  Government  Building  grant  were  given 
on  the  understanding  that  the  premises  were  to  be  used  as  a  College,  and 
Government  requires  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  purposes  of  the  grant. 
The  Attorney-General  has  refused  to  permit  Government  to  hand  land  and 
buildings  over  to  the  General  Trustees  of  the  Free  Church,  because  (1)  no 
assurance  lias  been  given  him  that  these  Trustees  constitute  a  body  corporate 
under  the  law  of  Scotland,  having  perpetual  succession,  and  (2)  because  he 
prefers  a  small  number  of  Trustees,  resident  in  India,  who  can  be  made  per- 
sonally liable  if  the  conditions  of  the  grants  are  not  fulfilled. 

In  an  interview  which  Dr.  ilackichan  and  the  Convener  had  with  the 
Government  solicitor,  the  best  solution  of  the  diflBculty  appeared  to  be  for  the 
Mission  to  adopt  the  common  method  adopted  in  cases  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
under  private  management,  by  which  the  land  and  buildings  are  conveyed  to 
Government  as  security  for  the  conditions  of  the  grant  being  fulfilled,  the 
Government  engaging  not  to  alienate  the  property  without  permitting  the 
Mission  to  become  sole  possessor  by  buying  it  at  tlie  price  of  the  grant  given. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  clauses  might  be  introduced  which  made  it  clear 
that  the  local  trustees  named  were  "  Local  Agents"  of  the  General  Trustees  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  Mission  has  only  one  piece  of  property  in  the  Mofussil,  the  new 
High  School  and  site  at  Alibag.  The  Government  gave  the  site  and 
half  the  money.  It  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  w^ay  as  the 
Wilson  College.  '• 

Besides  the  sites  and  buildings,  the  Mission  possesses  certain  capital 
sums  invested  in  India  in  twenty-one  separate  trusts.  The  capital  sums 
amount  to  Rs.50,838|,  of  which  Rs.  12,000  are  invested  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Sheshadri's  Mission,  Rs.5500  on  behalf  of  Female  Boarding  School 
Building  Fund,  andRs.33,338|  on  behalf  of  Bursaries,  etc.,  in  the  Wilson 
College.  Sixteen  of  these  trusts  are  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Mackichan, 
Messrs.  Stothert,  Blake,  Grieve,  Scott,  Miller,  and  Dhanjibhai ;  two  are  in 
the  names  of  Dr.  Mackichan,  Messrs.  Blake,  Grieve,  Scott,  Miller,  and 
Dhanjibhai ;  one  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Mackichan  and  ^Messrs  Blake,  Scott, 
Miller,  and  Dhanjibhai ;  one  in  the  names  of  Dr.  Mackichan  and  Messrs. 
Blake,  Grieve,  Stothert,  Miller,  and  Dhanjibhai ;  and  one  in  the  names  of 
Drs.   Mackichan  and  Sheshadri,  and  Messrs.   Stothert,   Blake,   Grieve, 
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Miller,  Scott,  and  Dhanjiblit;!.     All  these  ought  to  be  transferred  to  the 
General  Trustees  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 


IV. — POONA. 

The  Mission  Property'  at  Poona  consists  of — ■ 

I.  The  buildings  situated  in  the  Mission  compound^  viz,: — 

1.  Church. 

2.  Mission  House. 

3.  Girls'  Boarding  School  and  outhouses. 

This  property  is  Avithin  Cantonment  lines,  and  is  held  under  Canton- 
ment Property  Acts,  which  means  that  the  land,  i.e.  the  compound, 
belongs  to  the  Crown,  but  that  the  buildings  upon  the  land  belong  to  the 
Church,  and  cannot  be  taken  by  the  Government  Avithout  compensation. 

NoTK. — When  your  Deputies  were  in  India  a  new  Cantonment  Act  was 
under  consideration,  wliich,  if  passed  into  law,  will  materially  alter  the 
tenure  of  the  property.  Your  missionary  ought  to  be  advised  to  get  a  cojjy 
of  the  new  Act,  if  passed,  to  be  sent  home  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

II.  A  church  used  by  the  native  congregation,  also  within  the  can- 
tonment lines. 

These  properties  are  now  registered  in  the  cantonment  officer's  books 
as  "the  property  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Agent, 
the  Rev.  J.  Small."  Copies  of  registration  certified  are  now  in  the  office 
in  Edinburgh.  The  Convener  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  the 
property  registered  in  this  way. 

III.  Compound  and  school  (Mohammedan  Girls'  School)  in  the  city 
of  Poona. 

The  deeds  of  this  property  were,  we  believe,  sent  home. 
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V. — Nagpur. 

The  Mission  has  property  at  Sitabaldi,  in  I^Tagpur  City,  at  Kampti, 
and  in  and  near  Bhandara. 

I.   The  Projjerty  at  Sitabaldi  consists  of — 

1.  Large  Mission  Compound,  amounting  to  about  eight  acres,  and 
containing  the  following  buildings  : — 

(1.)  Mission-house,  inhabited  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Cooper.  ]  ^ 

(2.)  Zenana  bungalow,  occupied  at  present  by  the  |       All  brick 
three  Zenana  ladies.  \-    and  mortar 

(3.)  Old   Zenana   bungalow,    at    present   occupied,  |       thatched, 
reserved  for  medical  Zenana  Missionaiy.  J 

(4.)  Orphanage  Dormitory.  \  Cost    about    Rs.  14,000. 

(5.)  Orphanage  School  House.  (       Money  came  from  pro- 

(6.)  Houses    for    orphan    boys,    teacher,  t     ceeds  of  annual  bazaar 
servants,  stables,  etc.  *       sales. 
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This  Compound  and  the  Mission  House -was  bought  in  1873  from  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cooper  for  the  sum  of  £1000.  No.  (2)  was  built  out  of  funds 
given  by  Ladies'  Committee,  the  cost  being  Rs.7'100.  No.  (3)  was  built 
from  proceeds  of  sales  at  bazaars,  with  donation  of  X50  from  Dr.  Murray 
Mitchell,  the  cost  about  Rs.3000. 

The  Title  Deeds  are  in  the  name  of  "the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff  and 
successors  in  office."  They  are  in  Edinburgh,  and  have  been  registered  in 
Nagpur.  This  property  is  in  excellent  condition  ;  there  is  no  debt  on  it. 
It  is  not  insured.     Annual  land  cess,  Rs.57,  7  2. 

2.  Small  Compound  of  about  three  acres,  and  on  it  the  Second  Mission 
House.  The  property  was  boiight  in  1873  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Com- 
mittee from  the  Rev.  D.  Wliitton.  The  Title  Deeds  are  in  Edinburgh, 
and  are  drawn  in  the  name  of  "  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  office."  They  are  registered  in  Xagpur.  The  property  cost 
about  £575.     The  land  cess  is,  Rs.22,  6a.  4p. 

This  house  has  been  enlarged  since  the  Deputies'  visit. 

3.  Small  Compound  of  about  one  acre,  and  on  it  the  Third  Mission 
House,  inhabited  by  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Bremner. 

4.  Church,  where  worship  at  present  both  the  English  and  the  native 
Congregations. 

Note. — These  Properties  3  and  4  were  not  originally  Free  Church  prop- 
erty, and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Mission  in  a  very  curious  way. 
They  were  built  as  school  and  teacher's  liouse  by  subscription  raised  chiefly 
among  the  officers  stationed  at  Xagpur,  and  were  managed  by  a  local  com- 
mittee, the  schoolhouse  being  also  intended  as  a  place  of  worship  where  the 
English  Church  service  was  to  be  used. 

When  the  Bishop  established  a  school  at  Nagpur  the  school  held  in  the 
schoolhouse  was  amalgamated  with  the  Bishop's  School,  and  the  Committee 
handed  over  the  schoolhouse  to  the  Free  Churcli  iLission  on  condition  that 
service  in  English  was  regularly  maintained  there.  The  minute  of  Committee 
has  either  been  lost,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  transfer  was  made  without 
papers.  Mr.  Cooper  has  in  his  possession  the  Minute  Book  of  the  original 
Committee,  and  various  documents  which  relate  to  the  history  of  the  building; 
but  no  authoritative  document  witnessing  the  actual  transfer.  The  teacher's 
house  was  handed  over  formally  by  Major  Daugertield  in  a  letter,  which 
is  in  Mr.  Cooper's  ])Ossession,  and  which  ouglit  to  be  preserved  carefully. 
We  also  think  it  would  be  well  that  the  other  documents,  though  not  of  legal 
value,  should  be  placed  in  safe  keeping,  and  that  a  copy  of  Major  Danger- 
field's  letter  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Committee  in  Edinburgh. 

Tlie  right  of  the  jMission  to  these  Properties  has  been  twice  challenged, 
both  '  times  unsuccessfully.  We  are  given  to  understand  that,  according  to 
Indian  law,  undisturbed  possession  for  twelve  years  without  title  gives 
absolutely  secure  possession. 

II.  The  Property  in  Nagpur  City  consists  of — 

1.  The  Institution  and  Site. — Sandstone  and  lime,  with  tiled  roof, 
erected  at  a  cost  of  Rs.24,000  (£1200  from  the  late  Miss  Mary  Barclay, 
and  the  balance  raised  in  India).  There  are  no  title-deeds,  and  no 
registration ;  but  the  property  has  been  held  in  undisputed  possession  so 
long  that  its  title  is  unassailable. 

Note. — This  building  was  in  such  a  dangerous  state  that  it  was  somewhat 
unsafe  to  occupy  it.     Cracks  in  important  places  in  the  walls  visibly  increased 
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iluring  the  week  that  we  were  at  Nagpur.  The  back  wall  had  bulged  out, 
and  there  were  dangerous  cracks  showing  that  the  lower  part  of  this  wall 
was  splitting  in  two  lengthways.  Every  lintel  of  every  door  and  window  had 
cracks,  which  were  visibly  widening  week  by  week.  The  Institution  has  been 
rebuilt  since  the  Deputies'  visit. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
from  Government  a  valid  title  to  the  site.  The  right  to  build  was  given 
verbally  in  the  old  days,  and  no  one  else  can  claim  the  ground. 

2.  Lower  School  House. — The  site  consists  of  two  portions  with  two 
separate  titles.  (1)  Site  of  old  native  houses  used  as  a  Girls'  I^ormal 
School,  sold  by  local  Government  to  the  Mission  in  1874  for  Rs.1500. 
"  The  right  title  and  interest  of  the  Educational  Department  C.P.  in 
the  building  described  in  this  deed  (Marathi  Document),  together  with 
all  present  fixtures,  etc.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cooper 
of  the  Scotch  Church  JNIission."  It  is  therefore  held  personally  by  Mr. 
Cooper.  We  have  asked  Mr.  Cooper  to  get  certified  translation  and 
copy  made  out  and  sent  home.  (2)  A  plot  of  nazal  land,  60  feet  by  49 
feet,  gifted  by  Chief  Commissioner  to  "Free  Church  ]N[ission,  Nagpur," 
on  the  condition  that  it  is  used  "for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
premises  of  the  Mission  branch  school  and  building  additional  class- 
rooms." 

On  these  two  sites  a  commodious  and  suitable  set  of  class-rooms  have 
been  erected.  The  buildings  are  not  complete.  Part  of  the  old  houses 
remain  standing,  and  three  junior  and  vernacular  classes  are  taught  there. 
A  sum  of  Rs.lOOO  is  required  to  complete  the  work.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  the  buildings  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  position  of  the 
site  is  admirable ;  the  great  defect  is  the  want  of  a  large  compound  for 
playground  ;  the  site  is  entirely  surrounded  by  native  houses  and  streets. 
Foundation,  rock. 

The  new  buildings  were  finished  in  March  1885  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.l  1,015.     The  great  lack  is  better  school  furniture. 

3.  Gitu  Girls'  School  House,  icith  six  Dwelling-houses  for  Native 
Christia))--'. — Erick  and  mortar,  with  tiled  roof.  Erected  at  a  cost  of 
Rs.4000  provided  from  sales  at  bazaars,  and  <£150  collected  in  Scotland 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  in  1872. 

The  site  adjoins  the  Institution,  there  being  a  native  house  between. 
We  fear  that  the  titles  or  deeds  of  sale,  if  the}'  ever  existed,  are  lost ; 
but  the  property,  or  rather  the  site,  has  been  held  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion for  much  longer  than  twelve  years. 

4.  Girls'  School  House,  near  Moonshi  Temjyle. — Built  in  1885,  at  a 
cost  of  Rs.2500,  from  funds  raised  by  bazaars  at  Nagpur,  and  £100, 
the  gift  of  an  anonymous  friend  in  Scotland,  through  Mr.  Small. 

The  site  is  a  free  grant  of  land,  secured  by  sanction  of  Chief 
Commissioner  "  in  favour  of  the  Free  Church  Mission  at  Nagpur,"  sub- 
ject to  three  conditions,  two  of  which  have  been  implemented,  while  the 
third  is — "That  the  land  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Mission 
Girls'  School  only."     Letter  of  sanction,  dated   22nd  December  1885. 
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It  afterwards  appeared  that  one  Apa  Sahel  Sirkey  had  owned  the  above 
site,  and  had  sokl  it  to  Scodin  Kahir,  who  proved  his  title.  Whereupon, 
the  Chief  Commissioner  proposed  that  Free  Church  Mission  should  pay 
Rs.90  as  compensation  to  Scodin  Kalar,  which  was  done.  Deed  of  sale 
and  copy  of  registration  here.  Ha^■e  asked  that  certified  translation  and 
certified  copies  be  made.     The  School  was  erected  in  1885. 

5.  Aditwari  School  House. — Does  not  belong  to  the  Mission,  but  to 
the  Local  Government  (built  by  them  at  a  cost  of  Rs.3000).  It  is  lent 
to  the  Mission  rent  free,  on  condition  that  it  is  kept  in  repair. 

6.  A  Girls'  School  is  held  in  the  city  in  rented  premises.  ^ 

III.  Property  at  Kam'pH  consists  of  two  houses  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  compound  : — 

1.  School  House. — Ijrick  and  mortar  filed  roof.  Gifted  by  Trustees 
to  Mission  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  now  registered  as  property  of 
"  Scotch  Church  Mission."     "  House  No.  2  in  the  Merchants'  Lines." 

2.  House  and  Small  Compound. — "No.  78  in  Miscellaneous  Lines." 
[Two  compounds  were  side  by  side,  though  in  separate  lines,  and  now 
make  one  compound,  as  above  said.]  Sold  by  Messrs.  Cursetjee  &  Co. 
to  "Comn)ittee  of  the  Foreign  Mission  of  the  Free  Church"  for  Ils.500 
on  12th  August  1880.     Registered  October  21,  1880. 

Note. — The  Free  Church  Mission  are  also  Trustees  of  the  Trayer-House 
at  Kampti,  but  it  is  not  Mission  property. 

IV.  Property  at  Bhandara. 

1.  Mission  House  in  compound  of  about  two  acres.  Gifted  by  Mr. 
Eunga  Rao  to  the  Mission  in  1882.  Valued  at  Rs.800.  Repaired  by 
Mission.  Deed  of  gift  in  favour  of  "  Foreign  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Title-deed  in  Marathi  on  back  of  deed  of 
transfer.  Cost  of  transfer  and  repairs,  Rs.207,  3a.  6p.,  paid  out  of  the 
Children's  Offering. 

Note. — This  house,  never  very  good,  should,  in  the  Deputies'  opinion, 
have  been  entirely  rebuilt.  White  ants  were  in  the  walls.  £450  should  build 
a  good  house  of  brick  and  cement,  unassailable  by  these  creatures.  The 
JMission  Council,  acting  on  the  best  local  x^rofessional  advice,  had  the  house 
repaired  after  the  Deputies'  visit. 

2.  Budliwari  School  House. — Erected  by  Mission  in  1882  from  sums 
furnished  by  Children's  Offering  and  local  subscriptions.  Erick  and  tiled 
roof.  Cost  Rs.llOO.  Ground  held  by  three  separate  deeds  of  sale — two 
"  in  favour  of  Rev.  D.  Whitton,"  and  one  in  favour  of  Mr.  Runga  Rao, 
pleader  or  advocate.     Asked  that  certified  translations  be  sent  home. 

3.  Evangelistic  Hall,  used  as  School  and  Church. — Erected  in  1884 
from  Children's  Offering  of  1882.  Brick  and  mortar  tiled  roof.  Site 
gifted  to  Mission  by  Local  Government  in  1883.  Nazal  land.  Re- 
gistered at  Bhandara  as  possessed  by  "  The  Free  Church  Missions  for 
the  public  good."  Additional  land  purchased  (a)  from  Condia,  son  of 
Jahu  Kotwal^  for  Rs.l7,  8a.  Deed  of  sale  to  Free  Church  Mission. 
(h)  Deed  of  sale  for  a  second  portion,  Rs.  15.     Cost  about  Rs,8519. 
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4.  Sanichori  School. — Brick  and  mortar  tiled  roof.  Gifted  to 
Mission  by  subscribers.  Titles  in  name  of  "Mr.  Kunga  Eao,  secretary 
of  Mahar  Mission,  Ehandara,"  "for  the  purpose  of  building  a  school,  or 
for  any  other  purpose."  Deed  also  states  that  "whoever  is  secretary  or 
takes  chariie  of  the  Mission  is  entitled  to  all  the  benefits." 

5,  6.  Girls'  School  House. — Lent  by  Local  Government  to  Mission 
on  condition  that  building  is  kept  in  repair.  Wardha  School. — Lent  to 
Mission  by  Mr.  Runga  Rao. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  that  the  Properties  of  the 
CJhurch  in  the  Nagpur  Mission  are  very  variously  held. 

The  Sitabaldi  Properties — (1)  and  (2) — are  in  favour  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Duff  and  his  successors  in  office.  It  will  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  whether  these  titles  should  be  altered. 

The  Sitabaldi  Properties — (3)  and  (4) — and  the  Properties  in 
xvTagpur  City — (1)  and  (3) — are  not  secured  either  by  titles  or  registra- 
tion, nor  can  titles  or  registration  be  now  effected.  With  regard  to  (3) 
and  (4) — Sitabaldi — it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Deputies  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  obtain  such  titles  (registration  is  only  allowed  within 
one  year  after  transfer,  and  is  therefore  impossible),  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  tru^t  to  the  effect  of  the  Indian  Act  above  quoted.  With 
regard  to  (1)  and  (3) — ]^agpur  City — it  might  be  possible  to  secure 
registration  w^ere  the  representatives  of  the  Mission  to  appear  in  Court 
and  ask  that  the  buildings  be  transferred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Pree 
Church ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  is  best,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  to  trust  to  the  above-mentioned  Act.  The  Nagpur  Property, 
(1)  and  (2),  is  held  by  Mr.  Cooper;  the  Bhandara  Property,  (2),  is  held 
by  Mr.  Whitton  and  Mr.  Runga  Rao ;  and  Bhandara  Property,  (4),  is 
held  by  Mr.  Runga  Rao  avd  his  successors  in  office.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  Deputies,  all  these  Properties  held  i^ersonally  ought  at  once  to  be 
transferred. 

It  is  a  question  for  the  Committee  whether  the  other  Properties,  held 
by  "  Scotch  Church  Mission,"  "  Free  Church  Mission,"  "  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions,"  etc.,  should  be  altered.  Probably  in  the  case  of 
grants  of  nazal  or  unoccupied  Government  land  the  transfer  could  be 
effected  only  with  great  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 
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YI. — Samtalia. 

The  Mission  Properties  in  Santalia  are  : — 
I.  At  Pachamha — 

1.  Land  on  which  a  Mission-house,   church,  schools,  and  outhouses 

have  been  erected. 

2.  Land  on  which  a  Mission-house,  outhouses,  and  a  small  hospital 

have  been  erected. 

3.  A  burying  ground. 

4.  Land  on  which  a  tank  has  been  excavated. 

Note. — Nos.  1  and  2  are  secured  by  perpetual  lease  to  the  Kev,  A.  Camp- 
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bell  and  his  heirs.  They  are  registered,  and  are  of  dates  February  21st,  1871, 
and  September  14th,  1877.  The  ground  rents  are  Rs.5,  6a.  6p.,  and 
Es.38,  11a.  Op. 

Nos.  3  and  4  are  grants  of  land.  The  deed  for  No.  3  is  not  registered,  and 
the  deed  of  No.  4  is  missing. 

II.  At  Chakai. — Land  on  which  a  Mission-house,  schoolhouses,  and 

outhouses  are  erected. 

Note. — The  land  is  given  on  perpetual  lease  to  Dr.  Dyer,  we  believe,  of 
date  13th  Marcli  1879,  The  ground  rent  is  Rs.22,  11a.  Op.  The  deed  is 
registered, 

III.  At  Toondee. — Land  on  which  a  Mission-house,  church,  scliools, 
and  outhouses  are  erected. 

Note.- — The  land  is  given  on  a  lease  of  seven  years — the  common  building 
lease  of  the  district — to  the  Rev.  A.  Campbell.  The  ground  rent  is 
Rs.42,  4a.  6p.     The  deed  is  registered.     The  lease  has  been  renewed. 

These  Santal  deeds  are  all  in  the  name  of  one  or  other  of  the  Missionaries, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  is  by  no  means  satisiied  with  the  condition  of  things.  It 
may  be  difficult,  however,  iu  Santalia,  to  arrange  otherwise. 

The  Deputies  have  brought  home  translations  of  No.  1  and  No.  3  of  the 
Pachamba  leases,  and  have  seen  the  Toondee  lease.  The  Santal  leases  are  all 
in  the  vernacular. 

YII. — Indapur. 

The  Missitin  Property  at  Indapur  consists  of — 

I.  Mission  Sdioolhouse,  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  in  a  capital 
position  for  Mission  work.  This  property  was  entered  in  the  Govern- 
ment books  as  belonging  to  Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadri. 

II.  A  Compound  icitli  half-ruined  House  on  it.  Formerly  entered  on 
Government  books  as  belonging  to  Dr.  I^arayan  Sheshadri,  and  trans- 
ferred by  him  to  Joseph  Sheshadri  about  six  years  ago. 

III.  A  Small  Plot  of  Ground,  a  few  yards  square,  used  as  a  burial 
ground  by  native  Christians.     Four  are  buried  there. 

lY.  A  Small  Plot  of  Grotind,  covered  with  prickly  pear,  bought  for 
Rs.lO. 

!>Tos.  3  and  4  were  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Xarayan  Sheshadri.  These 
four  properties  have  now  been  transferred  by  two  deeds  of  transfer. 
The  one  deed  covers  Xos.  1,  3,  and  4 ;  and  the  other  covers  Ko.  2. 


of— 


The  legal  documents,  which  are  all  in  Marathi  legal  character,  consist 


(1)  Deed  of  sale  from  Anna  and  Shawa  bin  Bala  to  Ifarayan  She- 

shadri. 

(2)  Mortgage  on  property  to  Khabula  bin  Atya  Bagwan. 

(3)  and  (4)  Legal  settlements  of  disputes  about  a  wall  and  boundaries. 

(5)  Deed  of  transfer  of  property,  covered  by  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4), 

from  Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadri  to  the   "  Rev.  John  Small,  Trustee 
for  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland." 

(6)  Deed  of  transfer  of  house  and  compound  from  Joseph  Sheshadri 
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to  the   "Rev.  John  Small,  Tnn^ice  for  the  Free  CJtnreh  of  Scot- 
land:' 
(7)  and  (8)  Certified  copies  of  registration  o^  those  properties. 
(9)  Map  of  Iiidapur,  showing  those  properties  in  red. 
Translations  of  (1),  (2),  (5),  and  (6),  and  duplicate  originals  of  (7),  (8), 
and  (9),    are  now  in  Edinbnrgh.      The  originals  of  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  (5), 
and  (6),  and  duplicate  originals  of  (7)^  (8),  and  (9),  are  in  possession  of 
the  ]\rission  Council  of  Boniljay. 

NoTK. — 1.  Ill  spite  of  precise  directions  that  these  transfers  shonld  he 
made  to  "  the  Trustees  of  tlie  Free  Chnndi  of  Scotland,  tlie  llev.  J.  Small, 
Agent,"  they  have  been  made  to  the  "  Rev.  J.  Small,  Trustee  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland." 

2  A  small  building  called  Kooslitya  IFada,  which  Dr.  Sheshadri  had 
entered  in  schedule  of  Free  Church  Llission  i)roperty,  and  which  was  included 
in  a  trust-settlement  executed  by  him  in  18S0,  wr.s  claimed  liy  the  Sheshadri 
family.  It  was  of  so  little  value  that  the  Convener,  after  jjvotest,  did  not 
insist  on  claiming  it.  He  was  advised  that  it  could  not  be  legally  taken 
possession  of. 

3.  The  building  marked  on  the  Government  maps  as  Mission  House,  and 
inhabited  by  the  Sheshadri  family,  was  never  entered  in  the  schedule  of 
Mission  property,  nor  was  it  included  in  the  trust-settlement  of  1880.  It  is 
claimed  as  the  jtrivate  properly  of  the  Sheshadri  family,  and  the  Mission  has 
no  lescal  rights  over  it. 


YIIL— Jalva. 

The  Mission  property  at  Jalna  consists  of — 

T.  TJw  Mission  House^  a  large  and  coniiortable  bungalow,  in  need  of 
repairs. 

XoTE. — Dr.  Sheshadri  informed  us  tliat  the  house  had  been  bought  for 
Ks.l200,  and  that  he  had  spent  between  Rs.oOOO  and  Rs.6000  in  repairing 
and  improving  it.     It  stands  in  a  commodious  compound. 

IT.   A  Large  Compound,  with  the  following  buildings  : — 

1.  Schoothouse,  partly  new  (1886),  and  partly  old,  used  also  as 
church. 

2.  House  for  Head  CatecJiist,  built  in  1887  at  a  cost  of  Rs.464,  4a., 
but  with  money  borrowed  at  24  per  cent. 

3.  A  small  House  occupied  by  the  peon  or  Mission  servant. 

III.  The  Old  Scltoolhouse  in  the  Sudder  Bazaar,  rebuilt  in  1887  with 
borrowed  money,  and  not  used  now. 

l\.   Tlie  Bihle  Woman's  House  in  the  same  Lazaar. 

These  properties  are  all  within  Cantonment  lines.  The  Cantonment 
Register  was  destroyed  accidentally  some  years  ago,  and  in  1884  the 
Cantonment  officer  ordered  all  persons  owning  property  within  Canton- 
ment lines  to  produce  their  titles,  and  get  their  properties  entered  in  a 
new  registration  book.  The  Mission  properties  had  been  entered  in  Dr. 
Sheshadri's  name,  and  the  papers  liad  been  mislaid.  They  were  gradually 
recovered,  the  last  during  the  Convener's  second  visit  to  Jalna  in  August 
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1889.  The  properties  are  now  entered  on  the  Cantonment  Eegister  as 
belonging  to  the  "Trustees  of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland^  Dr.  Narayan 
Sheshadri,  Agent."  Three  certified  copies  of  the  registration  entries  were 
made.  Dr.  Sheshadri  keeps  one  set,  another  remains  with  the  Bombay 
Mission  Council,  and  the  third  is  in  Edinburgh. 

IX. — Bethel. 

The  ]\Iission  properties  at  Biithel  consist  of — 

I.  A  piece  of  land  of  400  bigas,  (in  which  stand  a  church,   Mission- 
house,  schoolhouses,  Dliaranisalas,  and  Christian  village. 

II.  A  piece  of  land  of  600  bigas,  reserved  for  Christian  cultivators. 

III.  Sites  of  three  village  churches  (at  Kaligaon,  Eewgaon,  etc.) 

XoTE. — These  properties  are  all  in  Haidarabad  Native  State,  and  are  under 
Haidarabad  Law,  which  is  at  basis  Mohammedan.  The  land  tenures  are 
various.  The  important  Mission  properties  are,  however,  Government  lands, 
and  the  tenure  is  simple.  Each  village  community,  with  its  building  land 
and  lields,  is  set  down  in  a  map,  the  fields  being  numbered.  In  the 
Tahisildar's  books  these  fields  are  entered  under  the  numbers  in  the  official 
maps,  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors.  Two  years'  entry  as  proprietor, 
with  entry  that  the  land  tax  has  been  paid,  gives  prescriptive  right  of  pro- 
prietorship so  long  as  the  taxes  are  jiaid.  Hence  the  certificate  of  entry  in 
the  Tahisildar's  books  is  the  evidence  of  proprietorship. 

Haidarabad  Law,  however,  requires  that,  apart  from  the  special  authorisa- 
tion of  the  Nizam  or  his  Minister,  no  European  can  be  a  proj)rietor  of  land  in 
the  State,  and  that  because  Europeans  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  Haidaraliad 
Courts  as  natives  are  for  the  arrears  of  taxation  or  other  defaults, 

"What  is  therefore  required  for  a  secure  ^Mission  tenure  is— (1)  The  autho- 
rity of  the  Minister  that  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  may  hold  land,  aiui  (2) 
the  registration  of  the  name  of  tlie  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  the  proprietor 
of  tlie  Mission  land. 
This  has  been  secured  by  the  following  set  of  documents  :  — 

(1.)  Conveyance  of  1000  bigas  of  land  at  Bethel  to  Dr.  Narayan  Sheshadri, 
dated  1869  (11th  Rabi-ul-Awul,  1286  Hegira),  with  a  twelve  years'  special 
revenue  settlement  for  600  bigas,  and  creating  400  bigas  Gautiian  land,  i.e. 
land  not  to  be  cultivated  and  not  to  be  taxed.*  This  deed  exists  in  Hindu- 
stani and  jMarathi.  The  Marathi  copy  has  been  left  in  charge  of  the  ilission 
Council,  Bombay,  and  the  Hindustani  copy  is  in  the  Offices  in  Edinburgh. 

(2.)  Private  letter  of  Sir  Salar  Jung,  formerly  Minister  of  Haidarabad, 
to  Dr.  Xarayan  Sheshadri,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"Hyderabad,  Deccan,  IQth  Odoher  1877. 
"]\Iy  Dear  Siii, — Referring  to  your  recent  interview  with  me,  I  now  write 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  that  portion  of  the  land 
occupied  liy  you  at  Jalna,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Church  and  the  buildings, 
and  which  comprises  400  bigas,  being  secured  to  the  Church  free  of  tax,  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  arrangement  v.as  made  for  the  Church  land  at  Chudderghat. 
The  remainder  of  the  land,  say  600  bigas,  can  be  continued  to  any  native 
gentleman  yo\i  may  api)oint  as  your  successor,  so  long  as  the  conditions 
attaching  thereto,  as  fixed  by  H.  H.  Government,  shall  be  duly  fulfilled. 

*  This  important  document  was  thought  by  Dr.  Sheshadri  to  be  a  twelve  years'  lease,  which 
expired  in  ISSl.  It  was  really  a  perpetual  lease  with  a  twelve  years'  Revenue  Settlement.  This 
not  unnatural  mistake  lay  at  the  root  of  most  of  the  ditficulties  about  the  Bethel  property. 
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"  The  land  cannot,  according  to  existing  rules  and  customs,  be  settled  on 
a  Committee. 

"If  you  ■will  inform  me  of  the  name  of  the  gentleman  you  intend 
appointing  as  your  successor,  I  shall  order  an  official  intimation  of  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  sent  to  the  Talukdar  of  Jaulna,  and  at  the  same  time  that  officer 
will  be  instructed  with  reference  to  the  400  bigas  to  be  continued  to  the 
Cliurch. — Believe  me,  yours  sincerely,  Salar  Jung. 

"The  Rev.  Nahayax  Sheshadri." 

This  letter,  if  it  had  been  acted  ujjon,  might  have  settled  matters  ;  but  it 
was  never  acted  upon,  and  the  first  document  which  gave  the  whole  land  to 
Dr.  Sheshadri  personally  and  to  his  heirs  remained  the  legal  document  until 
the  Convener's  negotiations  with  H.H.  the  Nizam's  Government.  These 
negotiations  resulted  in  obtaining  ])ossession  of  the  three  following  documents, 
which  secure  the  400  bigas  to  the  Church  in  jterpetuity: — 

(3.) 

THE   NIZAM'S   GOVERNMENT. 

HYDERABAD. 

No.  1470.  IScnJ.] 

"Hyderabad,  Deccan,  August  i2th,  1889. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — The  Nawab  Intesar  Jung,  Bahadur,  my  Revenue 
Secretary,  has  placed  before  me  all  the  papers  in  connection  with  the  grant 
made  by  His  Highness  the  Nizam's  Government  of  400  beegas  of  land  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  at  Bethel,  near  Jalna. 

"  I  now  write  to  confirm  the  letter  dated  19th  October  1877,  from  the  late 
Sir  Salar  Jung  to  the  Rev.  Narayan  Sheshadri,  regarding  the  grant. 

"  I  may  add  that  the  grant  made  by  the  Government  of  the  late  Sir  Salar 
Jung  would  hold  good  in  any  case  ;  but  for  your  own  satisfaction,  I  confirm  it 
by  means  of  this  present  letter. 

"  This  letter  will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Sunnad  yoii  have  applied  for, 
and  will  continue  to  secure  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  the  400  beegas  of 
land,  free  of  tax,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  arrangement  that  was  made  for  the 
Church  land  at  Chudderghat.* — Yours  truly,  Asmax  Jah, 

J'fime  -Vun'sfci-  to  }I.H.  the  Nizam. 

"To  Professor  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  D.D., 

Free  Church  of  Scotland." 
This  letter  is  now  deposited  in  the  Free  Cliurch  Offices  in  Edinburgh.     A 
copy  in  English  is  in  the  Residency  papers  at  Haidarabad.     Copies  in  Hindu- 
stani are  in  the  Subadar  and  Talukdar's  Offices  at  Aurungabad,  and  in  the 
Tahisildar's  Office  at  Jalna, 


(4-) 


"Revenue  Secretary's  Office,  No.  668  D/,  ITth  Zil-hijeh,  1306  H. 
6  Mehr,  120S  Fasli. 


"From  Nawab  Intesar  Jung  Bahadoor,  Revenue  Secretary  to  Government, 
"  To  Nawab  Muktadar  Jung  Soobadar,  Western  Division. 
"In  continuation  of  my  letter,  No.  606  D/,  9th  Zil-Kaideh,  1306  H.,  I  en- 
close herewith  copy  of  a  letter  in  English,  under  signature  of  H.  E.,  the  Minis- 
ter (No.  1470  of  12th  August  1889),  addressed  to  Professor  Lindsay,  together 
with  an  Urdoo  translation  of  the  same.  Professor  Lindsay  had  re(]^uested  the 
Government  of  His  Highness  to  give  an  assurance  that  the  1000  bigas  situated 
in  the  Jalna  Taluk  of  the  Aurangabad  District  had  been  made  over  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland.  But  on  examination  of  the  Records,  it  was  found 
that  only  400  bigas  had  been  granted  to  the  Mission  free  of  Revenue  by  the 
late  Sir  Salar  Jung,  Mukhtar-ul-Mulk  the  first,  and  that  the  remaining  600 
bigas  were  held  under  the  name  of  Narayan  Sheshadri  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 


*  This  is  the    and  on  whicli  the  Residency  Chapel  is  built. 
Chuddei-ghat  is  a  suburb  of  Haidarabad. 


It  is  held  without  conditions. 
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tion,  and  for  wliicli  tlie  usual  assessment  was  paid.  Professor  Lindsay,  too,  in 
a  personal  interview  with  the  Revenue  Secretary,  agi'eed  that  the  above  two 
pieces  of  land  were  distinct  from  one  another,  and  he  confined  his  original 
request  to  the  400  bigas  only.  On  this  Sir  Asman  Jah  Bahadoor,  the  Mini- 
ster, wrote  the  letter  No.  1470  of  the  12th  August  1889  under  his  own  signa- 
ture to  Professor  Lindsay.  You  will  please  forward  attested  copies  of  these 
pajiers  to  the  Taludar  of  the  district,  and  instruct  him  to  inform  the  Tahsildar 
of  Jalna  of  this  arrangement  with  as  little  delay  as  jiossible,  so  that  the  latter 
may  inform  the  Patel  and  Patwari  of  the  village,  and  there  may  be  no  mistake 
and  no  misunderstanding  about  the  arrangement.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Tahsildar  to  see  Narayan  Sheshadri  personalh^  and,  after  ascertaining  from  him 
his  willingness  to  the  change  of  name  with  regard  to  the  400  bigas,  to  take 
out  his  name  from  the  pajiers  and  substitute  that  of  the  Church. 

' '  2.  The  fact  is,  that  after  the  sanction  given  in  the  time  of  the  late  Minister 
there  was  no  necessity  for  a  renewal  of  the  sanction.  But  this  was  done  solely 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Professor  Lindsay,  who  is  not  familiar  wi^i  the  proceed- 
ing of  our  Government,  as  the  Minister  himself  says  in  tlfe  letter  above 
referred  to. 

"  3.  Copy  to  be  forwarded  to  Professor  Lindsay  for  information. 

"  (Signed)  Intesar  Juno, 

"  Revenue  Secretary." 

(The  Hindustani  original  of  this  letter  is  in  the  Free  Church  Offices,  Edin- 
burgh. Copies  ai'e  in  the  Subadur's  and  Talukdar's  Offices  in  Aurungabad 
and  in  the  Tahisildar's  Office  at  Jalna.) 

(5. )  "  20  Mehr  Ma-Elachi,  Sun  129S  Fadi. 

(2^th  August  ISSO.) 

No.  3(37. 

"  Yad-dash  Kachari,  Thasildar, 
"  Jalnapur  Zilla,  Aurungabad. 

"This  is  to  inform  Narayan  Sheshadri  that,  in  accordance 
reijirisition  dated  16th  Mehr,  and  according  to  the  order  received 
first  Talukdar,  dated  the  18th  Mehr,  No.  480— 

"I  have  removed  your  name  from  the  Government  records  with  regard 
to  the  316  acres  and  27  gunthas  {the  400  bigcis)  and  transferred  them  to  that 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

' '  A  copy  of  this  is  forwarded  to  Dr.  Lindsay. 

"(Signed)  Mohosuxaddin,  Thasildar." 

This  fifth  document  is  the  real  title  or  certificate  that  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  is  entered  in  the  Tahisildar's  Books  as  proprietor  of  the  400  bigas  at 
Bethel. 

The  remaining  600  bigas  can  only  be  entered  as  belonging  to  a  native 
gentleman,  and  Dr.  Sheshadri  secured  permanent  possession  of  these  for  the 
Church  by  securing  the  right  of  appointing  his  successor  in  the  letter  of  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  of  date  October  19,  1877.  The  Convener  ascertained  that  this 
part  of  the  letter  had  been  acted  upon,  and  that  there  is  an  order  in  the 
office  of  the  Subadur  of  Aurungabad,  sent  there  in  1877  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1878,  ordering  the  Subadur  to  insert  the  name  given  him  by  Dr.  Narayan 
Sheshadri.  Dr.  Sheshadri  has  transferred  his  right  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
Committee  by  the  following  documents,  certified  copies  of  which  were  sent  to 
the  Subadur  of  Aurungabad  and  to  the  Tahisildar  of  Jalna,  while  the 
original  is  in  the  Free  Church  Offices,  Edinburgh. 


with 
from 


his 
the 


(6.) 


DECLARATION. 


"  I,  Narayan  Sheshadri,  Superintendent  of  the  Free  Church  Rural  Mission 
at  Jalna  and  Bethel,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  600  bigas  of  land  at  Bethel, 
near  Jalna,  acquired  by  me  by  deed  of  11th  Rabi-ul-Awul  1286  H.  (November 
6,   1869),  which  are  under  the  regulations   of  the  Revenue  Settlement  of 
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Haidarabad  State,  and  which  -were  confirmed  to  me  by  letter  of  the  late  Sir 
Salar  Jung,  of  date  October  19,  1877,  are  held  by  me  as  agent  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  right  of  nominating  a  native  gentleman 
as  my  successor  in  possession  of  these  600  bigas  granted  in  the  said  letter  of 
the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  intimated  by  him  to  the  district  officers  (the 
letter  being  now  in  the  Subhadur's  office  at  Aurangabad),  belongs  to  the 
Foreign  ]\Iissions  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to  whom  I 
hereby  give  over  any  right  of  nominating  my  successor  secured  to  me  by 


these  documents. 

"  Signed  in  my  presence. 

"  Jalna,  31s«  Augiid  18S9." 


(Signed) 


Naeayax  Sheshadri. 


(Signed)  F.  G.  Maltby, 

"  Major  Commanding  Jalna. 


One  question  remains  unsettled — viz.  whether  tlie  Church  has  a  right  to 
cultivate  the  400  bigas.  The  Subadur  of  Aurungabad  has  decided  in  the 
negative,  and  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Minister  at  Haidarabad. 

The  sites  of  the  village  churches  have  been  secured  by  documents,  which 
are  now  in  the  Free  Church  Offices,  Edinbui'gh. 

X. — Ameaoti. 

The  iNIission  property  at  Amraoti  consists  of  a  compound  with  School- 
liouses  and  a  house  for  the  Missionary.  It  is  at  present  in  the  name  of 
the  Kev.  Sidoha  Misal.  As  the  compound  is  within  Cantonment  lines, 
it  ought  to  be  transferred  in  the  same  way  as  the  properties  at  Jalna  and 
Poona.  The  Convener  neglected  to  get  this  done  when  in  India,  hut  it 
can  easily  he  done  by  correspondence. 


XL — Lebanon. 

The  Mission  property  in  Shweir,  Lebanon,  consists  of — • 
I.  Land  on  which  is  erected:  — 

1.  Mission-house  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

2.  Girls'  Boarding  School,  belonging  jointly  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  and  to  the  Lebanon  Schools'  Committee,  and 

3.  Boys'  Boarding  School,  belonging  to  the  Lebanon  Schools'  Com- 
mittee. 

11.  Site  and  Church,  built  upon  it,  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

Xo.  I.  is  held  by  Dr.  Carslaw  in  his  own  name,  and  Dr.  Carslaw  has 
made  a  declaration,  witnessed  by  the  Vice-Consul  at  Beyrout  (July  25th, 
1882),  that  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  X^o. 
II.  has  been  icaJc'fed,  according  to  model  deed  given  below. 

JToTE. — At  present  this  property,  so  far  as  Turkish  law  is  concerned,  is 
the  personal  property  of  Dr.  Carslaw.  Turkish  law  will  not  recognise  Dr. 
Carslaw's  Declaration ;  and  although  the  American  consulate  has  always  com- 
pelled the  Turkish  authorities  to  recognise  such  a  declaration,  the  British 
Foreign  Office  has  always  refused  to  do  so.  The  American  Mission  has  pro- 
perties in  the  district,  and  holds  them  by  a  secure  conveyance.  They  have  a 
firman  for  their  college,  and  a  firman,  which  overrides  all  common  Moham- 
medan law,  is  the  surest  tenure.  The  American  Mission  has  no  firman  for  its 
schools.     They  make  use  of  the  form  of  conveyance  common  to  all  Christian 
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sects  ill  tlie  Lebanon.  In  Turkish  law  a  church  or  sect  (Tatjifi)  may  hoLl 
property,  provideil  the  pro])ert3'  be  set  apart  expressly  for  religious  purposes, 
and  declared  inalienable  from  that  purpose.  Such  property  is  called  wak'/. 
All  the  various  sects  in  the  Lebanon  hold  their  property  under  this  tenure, 
and  it  is  quite  secure.  This  tenure  is  encumbered  by  the  difficulty  that  whal 
has  once  been  declared  wak'/  cannot  be  alienated  or  sold.  But  this  difficulty 
can  be  got  over,  and  the  American  Mission  does  get  over  it  by  a  clause  in 
their  model  deed.  Even  without  this  clause  it  is  often  possible  to  sell  by  buying 
a  small  piece  of  land  of  small  value,  getting  the  icakf  transferred  to  it,  when 
tlie  original  property  becomes  in  mulk,  or  absolute  possession,  and  can  be 
.sold.  The  property  ought  to  be  made  tuaky,  and  Dr.  Carslaw  declared  waked. 
The  American  Mission  model  deed,  as  adapted  to  suit  our  purposes,  is  as 
follows : — 

"  On  the  day  on  which  this  deed  is  dated,  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses 
whose  names  are  written  below,  A,  the  son  of  B,  who  resides  in  the  village 
■of  C,  in  the  district  of  D,  and  who  is  legall}'  defined,  being  in  a  state  of  good 
health  and  sound  mind,  and  exercising  an  absolute  authority  and  control  over 
his  possessions,  ^cak'fcd  a  pro[)erty  which  he  is  in  jiossession  of,  and  which  is 
under  his  perfect  control,  and  which  he  came  to  possess  legally,  according  to 
a  title-deed  of  a  previous  date,  registered  in  the  court  of  the  district. 

"The  property  in  question,  which  is  to  be  wak'fed  a.nd  transferred,  is  the 
whole  piece  of  ground  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  village  mentioned. ,  It 
comprises  a  church,  wholly  built  and  completely  furnished,  another  building 
vaulted  \or  having  a  wooden  roof),  etc.,  etc.  It  includes  the  following  trees,* 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  property  of  M,  on  the  east  by 
the  property  ofN,  etc.,  etc. 

"  It  is  transferred  M'ith  all  its  rights,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  on  all  sides, 
to  P,  the  son  of  Q,  from  the  village  of  R,  of  profession  or  occupa- 

tion, so  that  P  will  be  authorised  to  expend  the  income  of  the  7FaZ:y  referred 
to,  for  such  interests  and  want  of  the  [Free  Church  of  Scotland]  as  long  as  it 
exists.  The  said  Waked  is  entitled  to  have  full  power  over  the  Wak'f 
under  consideration,  that  nobody  has  any  right  whatever  to  make  account 
with  him,  oppose  him,  or  interfere  with  him. 

"  If  the  [Free  Church  of  Scotland  t]  cease  to  exist,  then  the  aforemen- 
tioned Wak'f  w\]\  devolve  on  the  poor  of  the  Protestants. 

"  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  the  Waked  alluded  to  will  undertake  with 
the  income  of  the  Wak'f  to  make  any  repairs  deemed  necessary,  and  to  do 
everything  to  preserve  its  identity,  and  that  he,  or  his  successor,  has  full 
power  over  the  said  Wak'f,  and  is  cmpoivered  to  make  cxdianges  for  what  is 
more  nseful  and  beneficial  to  its  interests,  in  any  icay  considered  to  he 
satisfactory.  X 

"This  is  a  true  and  lawful  Wak'f,  which  cannot  be  sold  or  mortgaged, 
but  will  continue  to  be  so  for  ever. 

"This  deed  which  describes  the  state  of  matters  is  written  in  order  to  be 
registered  according  to  the  High  Nizam." 


Xame  and  Seal  ov 
Person  making  Wak'f. 


Date  and  Place,  itc. 


Xames  and  Seals 
Witnesses. 


XII. — Sheikh  Othmax,  Aden. 

The  buildings  at  Sheikh  Othman  are  on  sites  granted  by  Govern- 
ment. The  deeds  ought  to  be  copied,  and  the  copies  sent  home.  The 
property  i.s,  "\ve  believe,  quite  securely  held. 


*  Tliis  must  be  stated,  because  by  Lebanon  custom  law  the  sale  of  land  does  not  mean  the 
sale  of  the  trees  on  it,  unless  they  are  specially  included  in  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
t  Free  Church  of  Scotland  should  not  be  translated,  but  transliterated  into  Arabic, 
t  This  is  the  clause  which  gives  right  of  sale. 
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The  Committee  must  perceive  that  the  titles  of  their  Mission  pro- 
perties have  not  been  very  carefully  attended  to  in  time  past.  Our 
Missionaries  are  scarcely  to  blame,  for  they  have  not  had  the  guidance 
from  home  that  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  The  Church  holds  property 
in  India  under  several  modes  of  tenure.  No  Indian  lawyer,  English  or 
Native,  seems  able  to  understand  that  our  Free  Church  of  kScotland  does 
not  itself  hold  property. 

The  Convener  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  remit  the  whole 
tjuestion  of  the  acquiring  and  holding  property  to  a  Committee  mainlj- 
composed  of  lawyers  and  judges,  Scotch  and  Indian,  and  ask  them  to 
draw  up  schedules  for  the  guidance  of  Missionaries  Avho  have  to  buy 
proi)erty.  Drafts  of  these  might  be  submitted  to  the  various  Mission 
Councils  before  being  approved  of,  and  Avhen  approved  of  they  ought  to 
l)e  printed  as  Appendix  to  the  Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  Missionaries. 


THOMAS   M.  LINDSAY. 


April  ^rd,  1890. 


HIIP 


■■I 


OPINION    OF    THE    CHURCH'S    MISSIONARIES 


ON    THE 


REPORT  made  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev,  J.  Fairlfa'  Daly,  B.D.,  Deputies 
appointed  to  visit  the  Missions  of  the  Church  in 
India. 


[A  COPY  of  the  Deputies'  Report  was  sent  out  to  each  Scottish  Missionary 
and  Mission  Council  in  India  under  the  following  minute  of  April 
1890:— 

"(150.)  The  Convener  laid  upon  the  table  the  Rejiort  of  the  Deputies  to  India. 
It  was  resolved  to  receive  the  Report,  to  record  thanks  to  tlie  Deputies,  and  to 
forward  the  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
remitted  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  for  full  consideration,  after  communica- 
tion with  then-  Missionaries  in  India.  It  was  resolved,  meanwhile,  to  send  out  the 
Report  to  their  Missionaries  in  India,  for  their  opinion  to  be  transmitted,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Secretary  by  1st  October  1890." 

The  General  Assembly's  Deliverance  was  : — 

"The  Assembly  receive  the  report  of  the  Deputies  to  India.  They  record 
their  gratitude  to  God  for  the  Deputies'  preservation  in  health  and  safety 
during  their  lengthened  absence  from  home,  and  cordially  thank  the  Deputies  for 
the  care  and  attention  they  have  bestowed  ujion  all  parts  of  the  Church's  work  in 
India.     They  refer  the  report  to  the  Foreign  J^Iissions  Committee  for  consideration."] 


FROM    THIRTY   MISSIONARIES 

To  the  Conveners,  Secretary,  and  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions.  %ve  are  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Report  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  who 
visited  its  Indian  Missions  last  year.  At  the  outset,  we  wish  to  place  on 
record  our  appreciation  of  much  that  is  contained  in  that  Report,  and  our 
sympathy  with  many  of  the  practical  conclusions  towards  which  it  points. 
In  such  remarks  as  we  feel  called  upon  to  make,  we  would  not  be  under 
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stood  as  depreciating  in  any  way  the  pains  taken  by  the  Deputies,  or  the 
success  with  which  they  have  grappled  with  some  of  the  problems  of 
Mission  work  in  India.  We  conceive,  however,  that  your  object  in 
submitting  the  Keport  to  us  for  consideration  is  mainly  to  have  the 
opinions  of  the  Deputies  supplemented  by  those  of  men  who  have  had 
actual  experience  of  the  work  that  is  being  passed  in  review.  It  is  by 
thus  combining  the  outside  view  afforded  by  the  impressions  left  on 
sympathetic  visitors  with  the  inside  view  afforded  by  the  impressions 
left  by  actual  and  long  experience,  that  the  Committee  and  the  Church 
are  most  likely  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  whole  condition  and 
prospects  of  their  Missions.  It  seems  accordingly  to  be  our  chief  duty  in 
this  communication  to  deal  with  points  in  which  the  impressions  of  the 
Deputies,  or  the  impressions  likely  to  be  made  on  others  by  their  words, 
appear  to  us  to  stand  in  need  of  correction.  It  seems  needless  to  refer 
to  points  on  which  our  agreement  with  the  Deputies  is  practically 
complete. 

Questions  of  detail  will,  of  course,  be  dealt  with  separately.  In  this 
paper  we  shall  refer  only  to  considerations  of  a  general  character. 

In  the  first  place,  we  venture  to  submit  that  the  Deputies  have  not 
altogether  taken  the  point  of  view  from  which  alone  the  Missions  of  the 
Scottish  Church  can  be  properly  understood  or  fairly  estimated.  The 
policy  of  the  Church  in  its  Indian  Missions  has  been  a  well-defined  policy 
from  the  outset.  That  policy  has  certainly  had  its  opponents  within,  and 
especially  outside,  the  Church.  But  the  Deputies  throughout  their 
Report  appear  to  us  to  have  kept  these  opponents  far  too  much  in  view. 
The  educational  work  which  takes  an  important  place  in  the  Church's 
policy  is  indeed  vindicated ;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  apology  and  concession 
to  its  opponents  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  uncalled  for.  It  is  hardly 
suggested  that  this  work  is  evangelistic  in  its  aim  and  its  effects ;  and  it 
is  often  distinguished  so  sharply  and  emphatically  from  other  forms  of 
evangelistic  effort  as  to  leave — though  no  doubt  unintentionally — the 
impression  that  it  is  not  evangelistic.  At  all  events,  the  effects  of 
Christian  education  are  by  no  means  adeej^uately  appreciated,  or  uniformly 
recognised  throughout  the  Report. 

For  example,  it  is  admitted  that  caste  Hindus  are  more  "accessible" 
to  the  Gospel  than  they  were  some  years  ago ;  but  it  is  not  suggested 
whether  this  change  has  come  about  by  accident  or  by  the  operation  of 
■some  well-defined  cause.  We  are  well  aware  that  where  Hindus,  strictly 
so  called,  are  better  prepared  than  formerly  to  understand  and  listen  to 
the  Gospel,  it  is  mainly  to  the  effects  of  Christian  education  that  this 
change  is  due.  We  are  also  well  aware  that  if  the  intellectual  and  moral 
changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  India  had  been  wholly  regulated 
by  irreligious  or  unchristian  influences,  the  Hindus  would  now  be  not 
more  but  far  less  "  accessible  "  than  they  were  formerly.  It  would  be 
easy  to  give  proof  of  how  strongly  irreligious  influences  in  education  have 
operated  to  the  hindrance  of  the  Gospel,  especially  when  unchecked  by 
Christian  education  by  their  side.  And  it  would  be  easy  also  to  give 
proof  that  Missionaries  whose  duty  it  is  to  itinerate  and  preach  in  the 
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vernacular,  are  constantly  finding  how  the  presence  of  men  who,  though 
not  professing  Christians,  have  received  a  Christian  education,  is  helpful 
to  them  as  a  rule,  and  how  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Church  by  means  of 
education  has  been  a  prceparatio  evangelica  to  many  who  have  been 
ajffected  by  it  indirectly  as  well  as  directly.  AVe  venture  to  submit  that 
such  things  should  have  received  a  very  large  place  in  an  estimate  of  the 
work  and  influence  of  the  Missions  of  our  Church. 

Again,  the  Deputies  dwell  largely — and,  so  far  as  the  mere  fact  is 
concerned,  quite  correctly — upon  our  Church,  when  it  came  compara- 
tively early  into  the  field,  having  taken  up  the  hardest  kind  of  work, 
while  those  who  came  later  took  up  far  easier  positions.  But  it  is 
scarcely  hinted,  and  certainly  it  is  not  stated  with  anything  like  sufficient 
clearness,  that,  in  the  case  at  least  of  the  Church's  earliest  Missions,  it 
was  of  set  purpose  that  this  hardest  work  was  chosen  by  the  framers  of 
the  Church's  policy  and  by  the  first  missionary  who  was  appointed  to 
put  that  policy  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  Scottish  Church  de- 
liberately chose  this  hardest  work  because  she  believed  herself  called  of 
God  to  do  so,  and  because  she  believed  that  ultimately  this  course  would 
produce  the  largest  and  most  valuable  results.  The  Church,  after  a 
survey  of  the  field  and  of  her  own  qualifications  and  resources,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  whatever  others  did,  it  was  her  duty  to  try  the 
instrumental  value  of  education  in  Christianising  India.  The  Church 
then  recognised,  and  has  since  proved,  her  special  fitness  for  this  particu- 
lar kind  of  work.  Other  Missions  have  taken  knowledge  of  her,  and, 
when  seeking  to  do  such  work  as  she  undertook,  have,  probably  without 
so  much  as  a  solitary  exception,  imitated  her  methods.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  her  missionary  history  is  thus  equivalent  to  a  clear  provi- 
dential call,  and  that  the  continuity  of  her  policy  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  her  ultimate  success. 

Further,  we  must  observe  how  the  Deputies  have  unfortunately  too 
often  employed  a  misleading  word  in  describing  the  results  of  certain 
Missions.  They  speak  of  these  Missions  as  "  successful,"  in  such  a  way 
as  might  seem  to  imj^ly  that  success  must  be  measured  by  statistics  alone, 
as  if  the  ultimate  success  of  a  Mission  could  be  gauged  by  the  number  of 
baptisms  per  annum.  Work  in  what  are  described  by  the  Deputies 
themselves  as  the  "  easiest "  fields,  where  baptisms  can  be  readily 
secured  and  large  numerical  results  tabulated,  is  the  only  Avork  said  to  be 
"  successful."  The  acceptance  of  this  epithet  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
thus  used  by  the  Deputies,  would  carry  the  inference  along  with  it — 
though  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  Deputies  meant  this  inference  to  be 
drawn — that  missionary  education  has  proved  a  failure.  We  cannot 
approve  of  the  reflection  that  would  be  cast  in  this  way  on  the  founders 
of  our  Missions  and  on  the  Church  as  a  whole.  For  it  was  known  from 
the  outset  that  the  numerical  results  of  the  line  of  action  chosen  would 
be  for  a  long  time  small ;  and  it  was  in  fid.1  view  of  the  fact  that  her 
Missions  would  not  be  "  successful,"  according  to  this  standard,  that  the 
Church  listened  to  God's  voice  in  providence  and  undertook  her  special 
work. 
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Again,  while  there  are  parts  of  the  apology  which  the  Deputies  make 
for  the  lack  of  "success"  in  Scottish  Missions  to  which  we  offer  no 
ohjection,  there  are  other  parts  of  it  of  which  we  are  unable  to  approve. 
For  instance,  it  is  stated  that  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  Government " 
system  of  examinations,  grants-in-aid,  and  so  fortli,  the  Missionaries  are 
hampered  in  their  work  so  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the  Edu- 
cational Missionary  to  do  justice  to  his  spiritual  duties.  All  this,  more- 
over, is  so  stated  as  to  leave  room  for  the  inference,  though  that  inference 
is  not  drawn  by  the  Deputies,  that  it  Avas  the  Missionaries  who  established 
the  "Government"  connection,  and  that  they  are  to  blame  for  having 
established  and  for  still  maintaining  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  their  lack  of  success.  This,  we  submit,  is  not  a 
correct  representation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Educational  Missionary 
is  everywhere  excessively  hard-worked;  but  this  is  the  result  of  the 
healthy  intellectual  progress  of  the  country — a  progress  to  which  the 
work  of  both  past  and  present  ^Missionaries  has  contributed  very  largely. 
It  is  not  Government  but  the  demand  for  education,  the  healthy  and 
increasing  demand  for  an  ever  higher  kind  of  it,  that  brings  excessive 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Educational  Missionary.  If  the  connection  with 
Government  were  to  cease  henceforward,  this  educational  pressure  would 
not  be  materially  altered.  A  large  amount  of  trouble  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  statistics  would  be  saved,  while  resources  would  be  consider- 
ably diminished.  The  great  demand  for  education,  and  the  marvellous 
willingness  to  receive  it,  and  to  pay  for  it  when  received,  from  those 
who  openly  and  steadily  make  it  a  channel  for  Christian  thought  and 
Christian  influence,  is  a  fact  for  which  we  think  that  thankfulness  should 
be  recorded.  The  excessive  pressure  is  inconvenient  and  trying ;  but  in 
the  cause  of  it  we  cannot  but  recognise  the  hand  of  God.  The  course 
that  things  have  taken  and  are  taking  with  regard  to  education,  is,  we 
believe,  intended  to  be  a  means  of  enlarging  our  views  about  God's 
methods,  and  of  teaching  the  Church  to  follow  providential  guidance 
even  when  it  is  somewhat  different  from  her  preconceived  ideas. 

"With  regard,  to  the  defects  and  imperfections  in  our  work  which  are 
noted  in  the  report,  we  would  venture  to  point  out  that  the  Deputies 
appear  tu  judge  everything  in  India  by  the  standard  of  absolute  per- 
fection. There  are  many  defects  in  our  work  for  which  we  as  ^lission- 
aries  are  responsible ;  a  higher  degree  of  zeal  and  wisdom  might  have 
preserved  the  work  from  mimy  of  these  imperfections ;  but  other  causes 
have  been  in  operation, — providential  circumstances  which  have  been 
beyond  human  control,  the  weakness  of  the  home  Church,  and  other 
external  circumstances  which  are  too  much  forgotten,  or,  at  least,  not 
clearly  enough  acknowledged,  in  the  report.  Little  account  is  made  even 
of  the  need  of  time  to  bring  things  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it  is 
reasonable  to  look  for  in  this  world.  Where  all  the  circumstances  are 
known,  no  great  harm  would  be  done  by  judging  work  by  this  standard 
of  perfection.  The  necessary  allowances  would  be  made  instinctively  by 
every  one.  But  considering  hoAV  little  the  whole  situation  in  India  is 
understood  by  the  bulk  of  those  likely  to  read  this  Eei^ort,  the  mis- 
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chievous  inference  is  certain  to  be  widely  drawn  from  it  that  tlie  Clmrcli's 
missionaries  are  greatly  inferior  to  what  the  Church  has  every  warrant 
for  expecting  them  to  be. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Eeport  is  tlie  desire  that  it  should 
mark  a  new  departure  by  the  introduction  or  the  expansion  of  a  specially 
evangelistic  agency.  Now,  it  might  have  been  borne  in  mind  that  the 
missionaries  on  the  spot  have  been  long  and  steadily  pointing  out  both 
the  need  and  the  opportunity  for  work  of  a  more  direct  and  jjersonal 
kind  than  is  possible  for  themselves  "\nthout  neglecting  the  duties  whicli 
God  in  His  Providence  has  expressly  laid  upon  them.  This  is  indeed 
admitted  on  page  2  of  the  Report ;  but  it  passes  thereafter  almost  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  And  nothing  is  said  against  the  idea,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  propagated  at  home,  that  Educational  Missionaries  are 
opposed,  or  at  best  indifferent,  to  other  forms  of  evangelistic  effort  than 
their  own.  It  is  well  known  how  often  the  inference  has  been  drawn — 
though  not  by  the  Deputies — that  those  Avhose  work  is  maiidy  on  educa- 
tional lines  have  no  sympathy  Avith  those  whose  duty  is  to  itinerate  and 
preach  in  the  vernacular  ;  but  there  is  extremely  little  in  the  Report  to 
protect  Educational  Missionaries  from  this  most  undeserved  reproach. 
We  think  the  Deputies  might  have  both  seen  and  emphatically  said  that, 
while  the  development  of  the  work  Avhich,  as  we  believe,  God  Himself 
has  laid  upon  our  Church  has  rendered  many  things  impossible  which  it 
Avas  in  the  power  of  our  predecessors  to  do  in  early  stages  of  educational 
work,  the  men  now  in  the  field  are  nevertheless  most  anxious  to  see  the 
work  done  by  others  which  Providence  has  put  it  beyond  their  power  to 
do  satisfactorily  themselves,  and  that  time  after  time  they  have  invited 
the  Church  to  respond  to  the  call  Avhit'h  the  very  success  of  its  work  is 
making. 

But  if  there  is  to  be  such  extension  of  directly  evangelistic  effort  as 
we  have  long  been  urging  and  as  we  are  glad  that  the  Deputies  recom- 
mend, it  is  not  quite  clear  how  the  Report  would  have  this  extended 
effort  to  be  applied.  Such  work  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  most 
visibly  productive  either  among  aboriginal  tribes,  like  the  Gonds  and 
Santhals,  or  among  those  Avhom  the  Deputies  call  the  "depressed  castes," 
- — that  is,  among  the  many  millions  of  the  people  of  India  who  are 
virtualh^  outside  the  circle  of  Hinduism,  but  who  live  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts as  the  Hindus  properly  so  called.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Depu- 
ties have  not  fully  seen  the  bearing  of  the  question  as  to  Avhich  of  these 
classes  our  extended  work  of  direct  preaching  should  be  mainly  brought 
to  bear  on.  We  venture  to  submit  that  the  decision  of  this  question 
invol\*es  a  very  important  principle. 

There  is  a  wide  diff'erence  between  Mission  districts  according  as  the 
chief  element  of  their  population  is  Hindu  in  the  full  sense,  or  is  made 
up  of  tribes  or  castes  which  are  but  slightly  Hinduised.  Universal 
experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  accessions  to  Christianity  can  be 
secured  most  easily  and  in  greatest  numbers  among  such  tribes  when 
they  have  comparatively  few  Hindus  among  them.  If  our  rule  of  action 
is  to  be  that  of  always  following  the  line  of  least  resistance,  then  it  is  in 
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districts  where  Hindus  are  fewest  and  the  Hindu  system  has  least  influ- 
ence that  otir  extended  evangelistic  effort  should  be  put  forth.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  our  rule  of  action  is  to  be  that  of  taking  the  path  which 
Providence  marks  out  for  our  own  Church  in  particular,  then  the  ex- 
tc.nded  evancrelistic  eifort  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  districts  where 
the  strictly  Hindu  element  is  large  and  the  other  element  in  the  popula- 
tion comparatively  small — on  districts  where  the  way  has  been  prepared 
among  the  Hindus  by  means  of  Christian  education — such^  for  example, 
as  the  districts  of  the  Konkan  around  Bombay,  of  Hooghly  near  Calcutta, 
and  of  Cliingleput  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras.  It  is  true  that  in 
such  districts  tlie  numerical  results  will  probably  be  very  greatly  less  for 
years,  and  perhaps  for  generations,  than  equally  earnest  and  eflficient 
work  would  probably  produce  in  less  Hinduised  districts.  But  this 
simply  raises  the  question  wdiether  each  Church,  or  Missionary  Society, 
should  follow  the  line  of  action  Avhich  Providence  seems  to  mark  out 
peculiarly  for  it,  or  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  each  to  seek  for  the  line  of 
action  in  which  visible  success  can  be  most  cheaply  and  speedilj-secured. 
This  is  a  question  for  the  Committee  to  decide.  At  present,  all  we  say 
upon  the  matter  is  that  this  question  seems  to  have  been  kcM  before  the 
Committee  by  the  Deputies  less  distinctly  than  we  think  it  should  have 
been.  It  is  in  such  points  as  this  that  we  regard  their  Report  as  standing 
in  uiost  need  of  being  supjiilemented  by  observations  from  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  we  can  best  summarise  our  observations  by 
asking  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  a  certain  hesitation  or  ambigu- 
ity which  appears  to  us  to  run  through  the  whole  Report.  The  Report 
may  bear  a  sense,  or  may  be  interpreted  by  some  to  bear  a  sense,  which 
we  shall  venture  to  express  as  follows : — • 

"  The  Scottish  Church  somehoAV  blundered  into  the  course  of  bringing- 
its  missionary  work  to  bear  on  the  Hindus  strictly  so  called,  though  it 
judged  correctly  that  in  dealing  with  them  education  was  the  best,  or 
perhaps  the  only  efficient,  method  it  could  use.  Xow  that  it  is  com- 
mitted to  this  task,  the  Church  cannot  well  draAv  back  from  it.  Its 
efforts  have  done  and  are  doing  some  good  ;  and  for  consistency's  sake 
they  ought  to  be  continued.  But  nothing  should  hereafter  be  done  along 
that  line  of  action,  beyond  barely  maintaining  what  exists.  And  the  line 
of  action  which  ought  to  have  been  followed  from  the  first  should  now 
be  substituted  for  it — not  violently  or  hastily,  but  resolutely  and  patiently. 
Of  the  new  line  of  action,  the  guiding  principle  should  be  to  work  upon 
those  races,  tribes,  or  districts  throughout  India,  not  already  included  in 
the  field  of  any  other  Church  or  Society,  in  which  Christian  communities 
can  be  built  up  most  quickly,  and  at  the  smallest  expenditure  of  energy 
and  means.  As  the  new  work  develops,  the  old  unhappy  lines  of  action 
may  be  gradually  abandoned,  and  effort  devoted  more  and  more  to  work 
productive  of  large  immediate  results  capable  of  statistical  statement. 
Thus  the  basis  and  the  character  of  the  Church's  work  in  India  may  be 
changed  without  any  dislocation  or  any  violent  and  sudden  shock." 

NoAv  if  this  be  what  the  Deputies  mean  in  the  Report — and  we  believe 
it  is  possible  to  read  some  such  meaning  into  it — we  appeal  with  all 
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earnestness  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Church  that  they  abstain  from 
in  any  way  endorsing  it.  And,  for  ourselves,  we  desire  respectfully  to 
say  that  conscience  will  not  allow  us  to  take  any  part  in  thus  dishonour- 
ing the  memory  of  those  by  whom  Scottish  Missions  in  India  were 
founded,  or  in  inducing  the  Church  to  abandon  a  portion  of  the  mission- 
ary work  to  which  Ave  have  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  conviction  that 
she  has  been  called  of  God,  and  in  which  God  has  been  directing  and 
blessing  her  to  the  present  hour. 

But  the  general  tenor  of  the  Report  may  be  expressed  and,  as  we  trust, 
may  be  more  appropriately  expressed,  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  follow- 
ing : — "There  was  a  providential  guidance  of  the  Scottish  Church  when, 
in  reliance  on  Divine  help,  she  resolved  to  deal  with  that  great  central 
core  of  the  people  of  India  on  which  Christianity  had  made  almost  no 
impression  at  the  time  when  she  began  to  listen  to  her  missionary  call. 
The  course  she  was  led  to  follow  was  one  in  wliich  she  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  G  )d.  The  work  she  was  led  to 
do  has  prospered  and  grown  greatly  in  her  hands.  That  work  always 
needed,  but,  in  virtue  of  the  magnitude  it  has  attained,  it  needs  more 
than  ever  now  to  be  supplemented  and  completed  by  simple  earnest  pro- 
clamation of  saving  truth,  and  bv  direct  earnest  dealing  with  individual 
men  who  are  mature  enough  to  have  entered  on  full  personal  respon- 
sibility. The  work,  which  is  chiefly  })reparatory  in  its  proper  nature,  has 
providentially  developed  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  time  or  strength  to 
those  engaged  in  it  for  that  other  side  of  work  wliich  is  its  indispensable 
complement.  Instead  of  this  complementary  side  of  Christian  work 
being^eveloped  parri  pas^u  with  the  other,  there  has  necessarily  come 
to  be  even  less  of  it  than  there  was  in  earlier  stages.  In  such  circum- 
stances, it  has  become  necessary  to  develop  direct  evangelistic  effort  even 
at  the  heavy  cost,  if  that  should  prove  necessary,  of  checking  develop- 
ments of  the  educational  side  of  evangelistic  work  which,  if  considered 
merely  on  their  own  merits,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  encourage. 
But  this  extension  of  purely  evangelistic  work  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  a  substitute  for  the  work  which  has  hitherto  been  done  with  a 
fair  measure  of  faithfulness,  and,  when  all  circumstances  are  taken  into 
account,  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success.  The  one  work  is  simply 
the  natural  complement  of  the  other.  The  two  are  in  no  sense  opposed, 
but  are  necessary  parts  of  one  united  whole.  Each  is  to  be  so  conducted 
as  to  take  advantage  of  and  help  the  other." 

Now  if  this  be  the  substance  of  what  the  Deputies  intend  to  say — and 
we  hope  and  think  that  it  is  a  fair  transcript  of  their  meaning — it 
becomes  less  important  that  they  should  not  have  said  it  so  clearly  and 
emphatically  as  we  might  wish,  or  that  thej^  should  pretty  often  have 
employed  forms  of  speech  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
such  views  as  we  have  ju^^t  been  endeavouring  to  express.  But  if  these 
views  be  the  views  of  the  Deputies,  we  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Church  to  adopt  them  and  be  guided  by  tliem.  If  thus 
the  work  which  our  Church  has  already  done  under  Divine  guidance  be 
honoured  and  maintained,  and  if  the  leadings  of  Providence  be  followed 
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as  faithfully  as  hitherto  in  the  additions  and  developments  for  which  the 
very  success  of  that  work  supplies  both  an  opportunity  and  a  call,  we 
would  respectfully  assure  the  Committee  of  our  complete  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation.  In  that  case  we  believe  that  the  visit  of  the 
Deputies  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  hopeful  stage  in  the 
work  that  Scotland  has  undertaken  for  making  Christ  and  His  power 
to  save  known  experimentally  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
India. 

AVe  earnestly  hope  that  the  views  we  have  ventured  to  express  may  be 
found  substantially  to  accord  with  those  of  the  Deputies,  and  that 
attention  to  the  voice  of  God  in  Providence  may  ever  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  tlie  Committee  and  of  our  Church. 
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J.  M.  RUSSELL 

JMadras. 

.    Calcutta. 

J.   SAND  I  LANDS 

Bhandara 

.   jMadras. 

W.   SKINNER       

Madras. 

.    Bombay. 

J.  SMALL 

Poona. 

.   Madras. 

C.  MICHIE  SMITH 

JVIadras. 

.   Calcutta. 

H.  STEPHEN        

Calcutta. 

.    Bombay. 

A.   P.   TELFER     

do. 

.       do. 

ALEXANDER  THOMSON 

do. 

.    JMadras. 

A.  TOMORY          

do. 

.        do. 

W.  WALKER        

Conje- 

.        do. 

veram. 

.   Chingleput. 

J.  WATT 

Calcutta. 

.    Madras. 

D.  WHITTON       

Nagpore. 

JMadras. 

FROM  THE  BENGAL  MISSION  COUNCIL. 

Calcutta,  25th  August  1890. 

The  remarks  in  the  Report  bearing  on  the  Bengal  Mission  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  four  heads: — (1)  The  Institution  witli  the  Students' 
Barracks  ;  (2)  the  Beadon  Square  Evangelistic  "Work ;  (3)  the  Corn- 
wallis  Square  Xative  Congregation ;  and  (4)  the  Mofussil  Mission. 

1.  The  Institution  with  the  Students'  Barracks. 

1.  The  Council  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Report  so  fully  recognises 
higher  education  as  an  indispensable  means  of  reaching  and  influencinf 
caste  Hindus,  and  has  so  clearly  pointed  out  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  now  being  carried  on  as  compared  with  the  conditions  under  which 
it  was  carried  on  in  pre-University  days.  As  regards  Calcutta,  however, 
the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  circumstances  warrant  a  more  favour- 
able view  than  the  Report  seems  inclined  to  take,  and  would  invite  the 
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attention  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  to  the  following  facts, 
which  the  Deputies  perhaps  had  not  before  them,  or  to  which  perhaps 
they  did  not  give  sufficient  weiglit  in  coming  to  their  conclusions. 

2.  The  first  point  raised  in  the  "  Eemarks  on  our  Educational  Work 
in  Calcutta"  has  reference  to  the  position  and  the  influence  of  the 
College.  The  Deputies  say  "  they  fear  that  the  Institution  has  neither 
the  position  nor  the  influence  of  the  Colleges  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and 
Nagpur."*  This  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  that  the  College  does  not  stand 
almost  alone,  but  has  to  hold  its  own  against  many  other  Colleges, 
including  amongst  them  the  leading  Government  College  in  India,  wliich 
has  hitherto  always  been  first  in  the  matter  of  educational  status.  Still, 
even  educationally,  the  position  and  the  influence  of  the  College  stand 
high.  The  success  of  the  College  in  the  higher  examinations  of  the 
University  in  recent  years  has  been  conspicuous.  In  1886  it  stood  third, 
and  in  1887  first,  in  the  aggregate  in  the  B.A.  examination  ;  while  in 
1888  it  stood  first  in  the  M.A.  examination  in  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 
as  many  as  seven  of  the  successful  candidates  of  that  year  being  our 
students.  At  the  last  B.A.  examination  the  only  student  who  passed 
in  the  first  division  in  the  Honours  list  in  History  and  Political  Economy, 
and  stood  first  in  order  of  merit  in  that  subject,  was  from  our  College. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  of  the  390  students  who  have  taken  the 
B.A.  degree  from  the  College  since  its  affiliation  with  the  University  in 
1857,  as  many  as  192,  or  fully  one-half,  have  passed  since  1885.  In 
other  words,  as  many  have  taken  the  degree  within  the  past  six  years  as 
within  the  27  years  from  1857  to  1884.  The  standard  for  the  B.A. 
was  raised  in  1885,  and  Honours  courses  were  added,  and  of  our  192 
successful  B.A.  candidates,  37,  or  nearly  one-fifth,  took  the  degree  with 
honours,  11  of  them  in  the  first  class.  As  to  the  M.A.  degree,  20  have 
taken  it  since  1886,  which  is  close  on  a  third  of  the  whole  number 
(62)  who  have  taken  this  degree  from  the  Institution.  In  1884  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  was  pleased  to  raise  the  grant-in-aid  to 
the  College  Department  from  PtS.450  to  Ks.600  a  month.  The  grant 
still  stands  at  this  figure,  which  is  higher  than  that  which  any  other 
aided  College  in  Calcutta  enjoys,  and  though  the  Deputies,  in  referring 


*  The  Council  cannot  help  expressing  regret  at  the  comparisons  made  throughout 
the  Report  between  Calcutta  and  other  places.  As  these  comparisons  seem  always 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Calcutta,  the  Council  would  invite  a  comparison  all  along  the 
line,  embracing  city  work  and  district  work,  educational  and  evangelistic,  and  show- 
ing, say  in  a  comparative  table,  numbers  of  converts,  numbers  in  College  and  School, 
moneys  sent  from  home,  moneys  raised  locally,  and  other  such  details.  There  are 
materials  for  such  a  table  scattered  throui^hout  the  Report.  But  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  Thus,  while  the  numbers  in  the  Calcutta  Institution  for  1888  are  given 
(School,  544  ;  College,  240),  and  also  the  fees,  Rs.  1467  a  month,  the  number  in  the 
Nagpur  College  is  incidentally  given  as  47,  but  not  the  numbers  in  the  School,  and 
the  fees  from  College  and  two  Schools,  Rs.  166  a  mouth,  while  the  same  details  do 
not  seem  to  be  given  for  Bombay  at  all.  The  "  Children's  Record  "  for  August  1890 
gives  the  attendance  in  the  Wilson  College  as  "  now  over  220,"  and  in  the  School  as 
''about  390."  The  number  on  the  roll  in  the  Duff  College  tliis  session  (1890-91)  is 
320,  and  in  the  School  506. 
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to  it,  remark  that  "  the  settlement  was  made  on  exceptionally  favourable 
terms  for  the  Institution,"  the  Council  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  a  recognition  of  the  high  position  and  influence  the  College 
occupies. 

3.  As  regards  numbers  in  attendance,  the  Council  find  that  the  average 
number  on  the  roll  (at  the  end  of  the  official  year)  for  the  past  ten 
years  is  232.  This  session  (1890-91),  which  opened  in  June  last,  the 
number  now  on  the  roll  is  320,  or  88  over  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years.  Of  these  13  are  Christians,  and  11  Mohammedans.  The  numbers 
during  the  decade  1881-90,  it  is  true,  show  a  tendency  to  fluctuation, 
but  that  is  certainly  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  staff  and  other  circumstances  well  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee. The  wonder  rather  is  that  the  fluctuation  has  not  been  greater, 
and  that  the  College  is  as  it  is  to-day.  To  have  stood  as  it  has  the  severe 
strain  it  has  been  put  to,  the  Council  can  only  regard  as  a  proof  of  the 
firm  hold  our  educational  work  has  on  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
At  any  rate,  the  present  condition  of  things  warrants  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  future.  There  is  a  stronger  staff  than  the  College  has  had  for  a 
long  time,  and  every  member  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  work.  The  Council 
are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  locality  of  the  College  is  very  unfavourable, 
and  that  this  may  doubtless  still  continue  to  operate  in  keeping  down  our 
numbers.  One  fact  that  shows  how  the  locality  of  the  College  works  to 
our  disadvantage  may  be  mentioned.  A  large  proportion  of  third  and 
fourth  year  students  now  attend  lectures  in  law,  so  as  to  get  through  the 
three  years'  course  in  law  as  soon  as  possible.  The  three  native  Colleges 
being  affiliated  in  law  as  well  as  in  arts,  have  thus  a  certain  advantage 
over  Colleges  affiliated  in  arts  only,  especially  if  the  latter  happen,  as 
ours  happens,  to  be  far  away  from  where  law  classes  are  taught.  This 
session  one-half  of  our  third  year  class  are  attending  law  lectures  from  9 
to  10  at  one  or  other  of  the  three  native  Colleges,  about  two  miles  away 
from  our  College,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  of  distance,  and 
the  higher  fee,  taking  their  arts  course  with  us.     Then,  over  and  above 


the 


disadvantages 


of    locality,   there    is    the 


disadvantasre 


of 


limited 
accommodation.  With  one  exception,  the  College  class-rooms  are  too 
small  to  provide  comfortable  accommodation  even  for  the  numbers  we 
have  at  present.  Still  the  Council  feel  justified,  in  present  circum- 
stances, in  saying  that  they  see  no  reason  why  the  College  should  not 
soon  compare  favourably,  even  as  regards  mere  numbers,  with  the  other 
leading  Colleges  in  the  city. 

4.  The  Keport  draws  attention  to  the  large  number  of  Colleges  now 
in  Calcutta  as  an  important  factor  of  our  etlucational  problem.  Three 
new  native  Colleges,  teaching  up  to  the  B.A.  degree,  not  considering  the 
three  teaching  up  to  the  F.A.  examination,  have  been  started  in  the 
course  of  the  past  eleven  years.  These  three  Colleges  alone  had  between 
them  in  1889  over  1500  students.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  numbers  in  these  Colleges  have  steadily  risen  since  they  were 
started  and  now  stand  at  so  high  a  figure,  the  numbers  in  the  other 
Colleges,  so  far  from  diminishing,  have  also  increased,  though  not  at  so 
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rapid  a  rate.  While  there  were  1324  arts  students  reading  in  eight* 
Calcutta  Colleges  in  1880,  or  165  each,  there  were  2914  reading  in 
ninet  Colleges  in  1889,  which  gives  323,  or  nearly  double,  for  each. 
As  regards  our  own  College,  the  proportion  of  increase  is  more  than 
double,  for,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  decade  1871  to  1880  is 
82,  the  average  for  the  decade  1881  to  1890  is,  as  already  stated,  232. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  demand  for  higher  education  is  now  so  great 
that,  so  far  from  there  being  less  room  now  than  before  for  Mission 
Colleges  in  Calcutta,  there  is  really  more.  The  eight  Colleges  of 
1880  mentioned  above  included  the  Cathedral  Mission  College  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  but  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the 
College  was  closed  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.  The  Missionaries  of 
that  Society  themselves  regret  it,  as  they  find  that  they  cannot  get  into 
touch  Vv'ith  the  student  class  as  they  did  before  through  the  College. 
The  number  of  Mission  Colleges  is  thus  in  fact  now  less  by  one,  as 
Ijishop's  College  cannot  be  regarded  as  filling  the  place  of  the  Cathedral 
Mission  College.  Indeed,  strictly  speaking,  the  London  Mission  College 
being  in  the  suburbs,  there  are  only  two  Mission  Colleges  in  Calcutta, 
viz.,  the  General  Assembly's  Institution  and  our  own.  The  Council,  as 
the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  are  aware,  have  advocated  their  amal- 
gamation, but  that  fact  is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  an  endorsement 
of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Deputies  that  "  the  number  of  Mission 
Colleges  is  in  itself  a  serious  evil"  In  a  city  as  large  as  Calcutta,  the 
capital  of  a  province  with  a  population  of  70  millions,  with  such  a 
demand  for  the  higher  education,  there  is  room  and  need  for  both 
Colleges,  jp^-ovided  the  resources  of  the  Churches  continue  equal  to  keeping 
both  on  a  footing  of  efficiency.  The  Deputies  seem  to  assign  competition 
between  the  Mission  Colleges  as  the  reason  for  the  above  opinion,  though 
the  simple  fact  is  that  the  Mission  Colleges,  as  the  Missionaries  in 
Calcutta  generally,  strive,  as  far  as  possible,  to  act  in  concert  in  carrying 
out  their  missionary  aims.  As  regards  the  two  Scotch  Colleges,  amal- 
gamation, however  desirable  in  many  respects,  may  prove  impossible ; 
yet  much  may  be  done,  as  much  has  been  and  is  being  done,  on  the  basis 
of  friendly  co-operation,  to  show  our  entire  unity  of  spirit  and  aim. 

5.  That  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  students  during 
the  last  decade,  together  with  the  springing  up  of  six  new  Colleges 
entirely  under  native  auspices  and  not  responsible  to  the  Education 
Department  of  Government,  made  it  more  difficult  than  before  to 
preserve  a  high  standard  of  discipline,  the  Council  readily  admit.  It 
could  not  indeed  be  otherwise.  The  fact  is  that  the  circumstances  which 
emerged  during  the  last  decade  were  unexpected  and  embarrassing. 
They  were  more  or  less  abnormal,  and  it  took  time  before  the  University 
and  the  Government  Educational  Department  could  adjust  its  regulations 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.     The  Minutes  of  the  Government  of 


*  Omittiug  the  two  Eurasian  Colleges. 

t  Omitting  the  two  Eurasian  Colleges  and  also  Bishop's  College,  recently  removed 
to  Calcutta,  which  docs  not  admit  nou-Christians  on  its  rolls. 
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India  on  Discipline  and  Moral  Training  in  Indian  Schools  and  Colleges 
(31st  December  1887  and  17th  August  1889),  which  pressed  the  claims 
of  religious  instruction,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  number  of  aided  Schools  and  Colleges  in  which  religious  instruction 
is  prominently  recognised,  might  be  largely  increased,  gave  a  strong 
impulse  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
publication,  on  the  part  of  the  University  and  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  much  stricter  regulations  as  to  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
to  entitle  students  to  be  sent  up  to  examinations,  and  to  entitle  them  to 
be  transferred  from  one  Institution  to  another.  All-well-regulated  Institu- 
tions have  welcomed  and  felt  the  benefit  of  these  regulations,  the  whole 
tendency  of  which  is  to  check  abuses  and  so  make  it  less  difficult  to 
preserve  a  high  standard  of  discipline. 

6.  The  "fear,"  therefore,  which  the  Deputies  express,  to  the  effect 
"that  the  discipline  in  the  Mission  Colleges  in  Calcutta  cannot  be  what 
it  is"  elsewhere,  seems  groundless.  "With  the  increase  of  conditions  in 
every  way  favourable  to  discipline,  where  is  the  impossibility  1  At  any 
rate,  we  can  reassure  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  on  one  point,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  unwiUingness  on  the  i^art  of  our  students  to  receive 
Christian  instruction.  The  roll  is  called  in  the  Bible  hour  as  in  other 
hours.  The  attendance  in  the  Bible  hour  is  the  same  as  in  other 
hours.  The  students  have  copies  of  the  Xew  Testament  or  of  the  portion 
being  read  and  bring  them,  and  on  the  whole,  the  attention  is  as  great 
as  in  other  hours.  The  time  devoted  to  Ijible  instruction,  three  hours  a 
week,  may  be  less  than  in  our  other  three  Colleges ;  but  the  Council  are 
glad  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  that  there  is  not  "evident  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  students  at  the  devotion  even  of  three  hours  in  the  week 
to  religious  studies."  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  cheering  evidence 
that  the  claims  of  the  Bible  on  the  earnest  attention  of  thinking  men  are 
being  more  and  more  recognised  by  our  students. 

7.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  there  are  thirteen  Christian  students 
in  the  College,  eight  of  whom  are  living  in  the  barracks.  In  proportion 
to  their  numbers,  our  Christian  students  do  better  than  our  non- 
Christian  students,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Institution  is 
still  doing  as  much  as  ever  it  did  in  supplying  higher  class  Christian 
teachers  to  other  Missions.  Last  year  one  of  our  Christian  students, 
an  M.  A.,  was  appointed  a  Professor  in  the  General  Assembly's  Institution, 
while  this  year  another,  a  B.A.,  has  just  been  appointed  Head  Master  of 
the  C'ollegiate  School  of  the  Ramsay  College  (London  jMission),  Almora. 
The  latter  was  an  inmate  of  the  Barracks,  where  he  exerted  a  decided 
Christian  influence.  The  Deputies  lay  stress,  and  rightly,  upon  the 
importance  of  good,  well-superintended  hostels.  The  Council  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this,  and  much  is  being  done  to  bring  the 
students  of  the  Barracks  under  healhty  Christian  influences.  It  has  long 
been  felt  to  be  a  disadvantage  that  the  Barracks  was  not  in  a  "compound" 
of  its  own.  This  disadvantage  has  at  last  been  remedied,  and  a  wall 
built  between  the  Free  Mission  Church  and  Manse  on  the  one  side  and 
tlie  Barracks  on  the  other.     The  cost  has  been  defrayed  from  Institution 
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funds.  The  recommendation  of  the  Deputies  that  the  Barracks  should 
be  made  a  students'  hostel  entirely  will  receive  the  attention  of  the  Council. 
8.  As  regards  the  School  Department  of  the  Institution  (number 
at  present  on  roll  506),  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  what  has  been  said 
above  about  Bible  teaching  in  the  College  applies  also  to  the  School. 
There  is  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  of  any  class,  from 


the  highest  class  dowaiwards,  to  receive 
that  in  March  last  the  fees  were  raised 


it.     It  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  all  the  classes.     This  has  to 


some  extent  affected  the  numbers,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  at  first,  but 
still  the  actual  income  from  fees  has  increased.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
School  more  nearly  pays  its  way  than  the  College,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  Schooliias  no  grant-in-aid,  and  gets  only  a  small  fraction 
of  help  from  the  Staff  provided  from  home.  At  anyrate,  with  the 
increase  in  School  fees  and  the  still  greater  increase  in  College  fees  this 
session,  there  seems  no  ground,  at  [)resent  at  least,  for  the  hopeless  view 
the  Deputies  seem  inclined  to  take  of  the  Institution  funds.  The 
Council  are  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  annual  deficit  for  a  long 
time,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  any  even  this  session,  though  there  wull 
be  extraordinary  expenditure  and  no  grant  from  home. 

9.  As  regards  indirect  spiritual  results,  the  Deputies  say:  "We  have 
also  to  confess  with  some  sadness  that  we  do  not  find  in  Calcutta  the 
manifold  and  direct  evidence  of  what  have  been  called  the  indirect 
spiritual  results  of  Mission  College  education.  These  were  abundant  in 
South  India,  in  Bombay,  at  J^agpur,  so  abundant  that  no  one  could 
deny  them.  They  were  hard  to  find  in  Calcutta.  We  do  not  doubt  of 
their  existence,  but  there  was  not  the  abounding  evidence  of  their  pres- 
ence we  had  elsewhere."  The  Council  cannot  help  expressing  the  utmost 
surprise  at  the  opinion  here  expressed.  If  by  evidence  is  meant 
testimony  borne  by  outsiders  to  the  good  being  done  by  Mission  Colleges, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  meagreness  of  such  evidence  in  Calcutta 
may  have  been  a  pure  accident  of  time  and  place.  But  even  if  it  were 
the  fact,  that  such  evidence  is  both  less  abundant  and  less  direct  than 
elsewhere,  the  Council  submit  that  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  results  themselves  were  less  favourable  than  elsewhere.  The  indirect 
spiritual  results  of  Mission  College  education  in  Calcutta  and  throughout 
Bengal  are  patent.  They  are  their  own  evidence.  So  true  is  it  that 
caste  feeling  is  no  longer  ivliat  it  once  was,  that  your  Missionaries  can 
get  their  students  (not  by  tw^os  or  threes,  but  in  whole  classes)  to  come  to 
their  houses  on  invitation  for  tea  and  friendly  social  intercourse.  Several 
gatherings  of  the  kind  have  taken  place,  and  every  time  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  usual  evening  worship,  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing 
and  prayer.  There  were  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  and  Christian  students 
in  these  large  gatherings,  mingling  freely  and  in  a  way  quite  impossible  at 
one  time,  and  perhaps  impossible  even  now  in  some  other  parts  of  India. 
An  admiration  of  Christ  and  a  sympathy  for  Christianity,  too,  are  wide- 
spread, and  the  people  are  learning  in  midtitudes  to  estimate  rightly  the 
moral  fruits  which  Christianity  produces.  A  thing  which  puzzles,  and 
partly  disheartens,  partly  encourages,  most  men  conversant  with  educated 
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Hindus  in  Calcutta,  is  the  very  large  number  of  such  who  have  learned 
a  good  deal  about  Christianity,  partially  and  in  many  cases  wholly 
believe  it,  though  not  openly  professing  their  faith ;  at  the  least  admire 
its  ethics,  and  honestly  try  to  live  according  to  them.  The  Council  trace 
these  results,  if  not  entirely,  yet  in  great  measure,  to  the  education  in 
Christian  truth  received  in  Mission  Colleges.  They  thank  God  for  them, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  seek  to  look  beyond  then:;  as  but  the 
preparation  for  more  direct  results. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  deputies  virtually  admit  what  has 
now  been  urged  when  they  say  : — "We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
in  some  districts  caste  Hinduism  is  now,  and  has  been  during  the  last  15 
years,  more  accessible  to  what  are  called  Evangelistic  Missions  than  it 
was  in  earlier  years,  and  than  it  still  is  in  other  districts.  In  Poona,  for 
example,  in  the  districts  round  ]Moradabad  and  Bareilly,  and  in  Calcutta, 
caste  Hinduism  is  accessible  to  Mission  work  which  is  not  educational. 
But,  in  the  majority  of  provinces  in  India,  it  is  true,  that  whatever  be 
the  result,  the  Gospel  has  access  to  caste  Hinduism  only  through  the 
higher  education."  In  Calcutta  caste  Hinduism  is  accessible  noio,  and  has 
been  for  the  lad  15  years,  to  Mission  loork  which  is  not  educational.  Of 
all  indirect  spiritual  results,  surely  one  of  the  highest  is  a  willingness  to 
hear  the  Gospel  for  its  own  sake.  Thirty  years  ago  the  door  was  practi- 
cally shut  amongst  caste  Hindus  against  the  Evangelist ;  now  it  is  open, 
amongst  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  The  fact  is  well  known,  and 
the  fact  is  equally  well  known  that  the  result  is  due  to  educational  Mission 
work  even  as  it  is  being,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  intensified  by 
educational  Mission  work. 


2.  Beadon   Square  Evangelistic  "Work. 

1.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Beadon  Square  services 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remai'ks.  In  1875  an  evan- 
gelistic service  was  commenced  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  hall  of  our 
Institution,  for  the  benefit  of  English-speaking  Hindus.  It  was  conducted 
in  much  the  same  way  as  such  a  service  would  be  conducted  at  home. 
Hymns  (to  native  airs)  were  sung,  prayer  was  offered,  a  portion  of 
Scripture  was  read,  and  a  short  address  (in  English)  adapted  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  audience  was  given.  This  kind  of  service  was 
not  intended  to  supersede  those  occasional  courses  of  more  systematic 
lectures  on  Christian  doctrine  or  evidence  which  had  done  so  much  good  in 
former  years.  It  was  to  be  something  over  and  above  these — a  service 
pervaded  by  the  same  spirit  and  aims,  but  taking  on  more  of  the  distinc- 
tive forms  of  Christian  worship.  It  was  in  this  respect  so  far  new  to  most  of 
the  audience,  and  at  first  there  was  more  or  less  of  an  unruly  element 
in  the  meeting.  In  time,  however,  this  disappeared,  and  quiet  attention 
became  the  rule.  Many  of  the  same  individuals  were  to  be  seen  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  and  if  their  regular  attendance  and  earnest  faces  told 
anything,  it  was  that  the  service  had  struck  some  chord  in  their  heart  and 
met  some  need  in  their  nature. 
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2.  This  service  kept  its  place  up  to  the  end  of  1881,  when  it  w;is 
discontinued  for  a  time  in  the  more  pressing  interests  of  another  line  of 
work  that  had  sprung  up  out  of  it  and  by  its  side.  About  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution  is  Beadon  Square,  a  large  railed-in 
space  laid  out  in  grass  with  a  few  flower-beds  and  clumps  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  It  is  open  to  the  public,  and  is  much  frequented  by  respectable 
Hindus.  Open-air  preaching  in  English  was  tried  here  in  1879  in  con- 
nection with  a  week  of  special  evagelistic  services  for  Hindus.  Some  of 
these  services  were  arranged  to  be  held  in  the  hall  of  our  Institution, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  preliminary  open-air  services  should  be  tried  in 
Beadon  Square.  The  latter  took ;  indeed,  such  was  the  interest  excited 
that  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  carry  them  on  week  after  week.  The 
Christian  preaching  raised  opposition  preaching  in  behalf  of  Hinduism, 
Brahmoisu)  ;  and  in  Wellington  Square,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Beadon 
Square,  great  interest  was  also  aroused  in  connection  with  vernacular 
services  for  Mohammedans.  In  1881,  the  Municipal  authorities  took  alarm, 
and  thinking,  though  quite  unnecessarily,  that  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
threatened,  tried  to  close  the  Squares.  The  question  was  tried  in  the  law 
courts,  and  the  order  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police  forbidding  the  preach- 
ing was  declared  tdtra  vires.  So  the  preaching  was  resumed,  and  has 
gone  on  ever  since  without  a  break. 

3.  The  Beadon  Square  services  were  thus  in  their  origin  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Institution.  The  movement  began  from  the 
Institution,  and  has  had  all  along  a  more  or  less  close  connection  with 
it.  It  was  greatly  helped  on  by  Mr.  Macdonald  being  set  apart  for 
evangelistic  work  in  1881.  By  his  efforts,  and  the  efforts  of  those  asso- 
ciated with  him,  the  continuity  of  the  services  has  been  preserved,  and 
they  have  become  known  far  and  wide  as  the  most  remarkable  services  of 
the  kind  to  be  seen  in  India.  They  are  recognised  as  an  outcome  of  the  work 
of  the  Free  Church  Mission,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  its  work,  and  the 
Council  are  prepared  to  consider  any  plans  by  which  the  connection  of 
these  services  and  others  of  a  like  kind  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
Institution  may  be  made  as  vital  as  possible,  and  as  helpful  as  possible 
in  bringing  men  to  decision  for  Christ.  The  Council  recognise,  and 
indeed  pointed  out  years  ago  (see,  for  example,  ]Minute  2  of  March  18, 
1876)  that  circumstances  now  require  two  sets  of  men  for  the  double 
work  of  education  and  evangelisation,  but  they  recognise  also  the  need  for 
care  being  taken  still  to  keep  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  two 
lines  of  work  as  close  as  when  there  was  one  set  of  men  to  do  both. 
The  essential  unity  of  the  work  must  be  recognised  and  preserved 
and  strengthened  by  mutual  sympathy  and  encouragement. 

4.  The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Deputies  as  to  speakers  in  Ben- 
gali having  much  more  power  over  the  large  audiences  in  Beadon  Square 
than  speakers  in  English,  is  of  interest  in  the  light  of  a  remark  made  in 
the  Report  of  the  Bengal  Mission  for  1881.  The  remark  is  this  :  "  There 
used  to  be  impatience  of  addresses  in  Bengali ;  now  an  earnest  address  in 
Bengali  will  be  listened  to  as  attentively  as  one  in  English."  If  the 
opinion  of  the  Deputies  be  correct,  things  have  advanced  a  sta<^e  fur- 
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ther,  and  Bengali  gives  a  speaker  more  command  over  the  audience  than 
English.  But  it  seems  plain  that  in  such  a  matter  all  depends  upon  the 
speaker.  A  good  speaker  who  knew  hoth  languages  equally  well,  and 
able  to  preach  equally  well  in  both  languages,  could  alone  put  it  to  the 
test.  But  such  are  very  rare.  This  test,  so  far  as  it  has  been  applied, 
shows  that  English  addresses  are  still  more  acceptable  to  the  larger 
audiences  during  the  last  hour  or  hour  and  a-half  of  the  meetings.  After 
all,  the  question  raised  is  not  one  of  much  practical  moment.  The 
matter  for  thankfulness,  and  the  matter  about  which  there  is  no  doubt, 
is  that  Bengali  and  English  are  now  both  acceptable,  and  each  particular 
speaker  will  have,  as  a  rule,  most  power  through  the  language  he  knows 
best.  At  the  same  time,  the  Council  readily  admit,  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that,  as  a  rule.  Missionaries  who  are  to  carry  on  evangelistic 
work  among  the  educated  English-speaking  Bengalis,  and  Missionaries 
who  are  to  carry  on  educational  work  as  well,  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  Bengali  language.* 

5.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  more  on  this  department  of  work, 
as  the  lines  laid  down  for  extending  it  are  all  well  known,  and  have  all 
more  or  less  been  utilised  all  along  in  our  Calcutta  evangelistic  work.  The 
Report  in  its  opening  paragraphs  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
Council  have  repeatedly  urged  the  Committee  to  give  more  largely  for 
evangelistic  work,  and  the  Council  will  be  glad  if  more  men  and  money  can 
be  set  aside  tor  such  work  in  Calcutta  without  crippling  existing  agencies. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  point  out  that,  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  account  that,  besides  the  services  in  Beadon  Square,  there  are  also 
regular  evening  services  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  General 
Assembly's  Institution  and  in  the  Bhowanipur  L.  M.  Institution,  it  may 
be  doubted  if  educational  Mission  work  anywhere  is  followed  up  by  so  much 
steady  evangelistic  complement  as  in  Calcutta.  Our  own  Institution  staff 
regularly  assist  at  the  General  Assembly  services,  and  the  Beadon  Square 
staff  at  the  London  Mission  service. 


3.  The  Native  Christian  Congregation. 

The  Council  will  be  glad  to  see  a  suitable  permanent  pastor  appointed 
over  this  congregation,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  for  the  present,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  existing  arrangements  are  working  well.  A 
weekly  open-air  preaching  service  in  the  Vernacular  has  been  started  at 
the  Preaching  Chapel  attached  to  the  church  by  members  of  the  congre- 
gation.    "Street  preaching,"  the  Deputies  remark,  "so  long  as  it  does 


*  The  Deputies  say:  "It  is,  of  course,  very  unfortunate  that  generally  the 
yount^er  Missionaries  in  our  Colleges  are  so  ignorant  of  the  languages  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  live  and  work."  So  far  as  Calcutta  is  concerned,  two  of  the 
younger  Missionaries  in  the  College  had  only  just  arrived  at  the  time  of  the  Deputies' 
visit,  while  from  amongst  the  others,  one  was  found  able  to  begin  work  in  the 
vernacular  at  once. 
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not  interrupt  the  thoroughfare,  is  permitted  in  Calcutta ;  but  one  of  the 
most  necessary  things  in  all  such  work  is  a  hnll  or  room,  into  which 
inquirers  can  be  invited  for  more  private  conversation  and  personal 
dealing.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  managing  this  is  to  have  what  are 
called  in  Calcutta  skeleton  chapels,  i.e.,  small  chapels  or  halls,  with  a 
verandah  adjoining  the  street,  from  which  the  preacher,  standing  within 
the  limits  of  Mission  property,  can  address  a  congregation  in  the  street." 
The  above  service  is  of  this  kind,  an  interesting  and  attractive  feature 
of  it  being  the  excellent  Bengali  singing  of  a  small  choir  of  the  Sunday 
School  boys,  led  by  one  of  their  teachers,  and  accompanied  on  the 
harmonium  by  one  of  the  Barrack  students.  The  pavement  on  one  side 
of  this  corner  chapel  takes  a  wide  sweep  as  if  on  purpose  to  accommodate 
a  good-sized  congregation. 

The  Beadon  Square  services  have  no  such  room  or  chapel  for  after 
meetings,  or  for  private  dealings  with  inquirers. 


4.    The  Mofussil  Mission. 

With  respect  to  the  District  Mission,  the  Council,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  M'Culloch  is  expected  after  a  few  months  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  report  and  plan,  would  make  only  one  or  two  remarks 
on  the  Deputies'  Eeport,  to  prevent  misconception. 

1.  As  regards  dissatisfaction  of  subscribers,  the  Council  have  to 
point  out  that  such  dissatisfaction  had  never  been  expressed  to  the 
Bengal  Mission  Committee,  whicli  includes  the  entire  Deacons'  Court 
of  Wellesle}^  Square  Church,  nor,  previous  to  the  Deputies'  visit,  could 
such  have  been  inferred  from  the  state  of  the  funds.  In  the  year 
immediately  preceding,  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  Rs.5347  were 
received,  and  in  the  year  before  (1887)  only  Es.4563. 

2.  The  help  received  from  home  for  this  work  amounted,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  Mr.  M'Culloch's  salary  being  excluded,  still  amounts, 
to  £413.  With  this  help,  eked  out  by  such  local  income  as  could  be 
secured,  the  local  Committee  maintained  : — 

(1.)  Three  High  Schools;  one  of  which  the  Deputies  allow  to  be  a 
"model  Institution;"  with  the  second  of  which  they  declared 
themselves  highly  pleased  when  in  Bengal ;  and  the  third  of 
which,  now  closed  partly  for  the  sake  of  economy,  had  during 
the  last  few  years  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  efficiency 
that  in  the  last  Entrance  examination  of  the  Calcutta  Univer- 
sity, it  passed  six  candidates  out  of  ten,  one  of  them  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  the  candidates  from  the  large  and  populous 
Burdwan  District — a  percentage  and  quality  of  passes  gained 
by  very  few  rural  schools  in  the  whole  Presidency.  Whether 
the  Scripture  instruction  given  in  this  school  was  satisfactory 
or  not  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  chief  reason  on 
closing  the  school  was  Mr.  M'Culloch's  desire  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  Culna  Superintendent  and  Head  Master  in 
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evangelistic  work.      INlr.   Makar  (a  graduate  of  the  Calcutta 
Institution,    baptized    at   Mahanad    in    1883)   is   highly   com- 
mended by  the  Deputies  as  a  man  of  enlightened  Christian 
zeal. 
(2.)  Seventeen  Night  Schools — a  branch  of  our  work  admitted  by  the 

Deputies  themselves  to  be  full  of  evangelistic  promise. 
(3.)  Eleven  Upper  Primary  Patshalas — satisfactory  as  schools. 
(4.)  Fo?ir  Middle  Vernacular  Schools — with  one  exception,  not  very 

satisfactory  eitlier  as  schools  or  as  aids  to  Mission  work. 
(5.)  Four  Colporteurs. 

(6.)  Six  Preachers — for  the  most  part  more  or  less  engaged  in  school 
work,  but  also  more  or  less  and  in  one  or  two  cases  entirely 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work,  in  which  also  the  Eev.  S.  C. 
Banarjee  took  very  active  part. 
(7.)  Supply  of  Ordinances  to  the  three  little  Christian  communities 
in  Culna,  Mahanad,  and  Chinsurah, 

3.  In  the  year  or  two  preceding  the  Deputies'  visit  the  Mission 
had  lost  the  services  of  two  superintendents  of  long  experience,  one  of 
them  a  man  of  quite  remarkable  organising  and  administrative  faculty 
and  energy.  And  up  to  that  time  the  amount  of  European  supervision 
available  for  the  Mofussil  work  was  restricted  to  routine  Secretary  work, 
with  a  very  occasional  visit  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  expense  of  his 
Calcutta  work. 

4.  The  Council  had  for  some  time  wished  to  secure  more  thorough 
supervision  of  the  whole  as  well  as  re-organisation  of  much  of  the  rural 
work.  But  it  could  not  spare  any  member  of  its  own  staff  sufficiently 
for  the  first,  and  consequently  could  not  secure  the  information  which 
would  have  enabled  it  at  least  to  plan  out  the  second.  It  hopes  soon 
adequately  to  accomplish  both,  now  that  the  suggestion,  made  originally 
by  Mr.  Hector,  respecting  the  transfer  of  one  of  the  European  Mission- 
aries to  the  Mufussil,  has  been  carried  out.  Already  very  considerable 
changes  in  the  direction  of  securing  more  and  better  evangelistic  work 
have  been  made. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  observe  that  the  Deputies  have  a  plan  of 
their  own  in  reserve  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Institution,  which 
they  mean  to  bring  forward  should  the  Union  negotiations  fail.  As 
this  plan  was  evidently  part  of  the  original  Beport,  the  Council  trust 
that  the  same  procedure  will  be  followed  as  in  the  case  of  the  Keport 
itself,  and  an  opportunity  be  given  to  the  Council  to  express  an 
opinion  about  it  before  it  is  discussed  at  home.  The  matter  is  one 
which  most  vitally  concerns  the  future  of  the  Bengal  Mission  in  all 
departments,  and  the  Council  cannot  too  earnestly  deprecate  anything 
that  would  break  the  continuity  of  the  Mission  with  its  glorious  past. 
"It  is,"  to  use  the  Deputies'  own  words,  "a  very  dangerous  thing  in 
Mission  work  to  draw  back  the  foot  when  once  it  has  been  planted 
down." 

John  Hector,  Secretary. 
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PROM  REV.  JOHN  HECTOR,  M.A. 

I  MAY  just  say  for  myself : — 

1.  The  principle  of  having  two  sets  of  men,  one  devoted  to  educa- 
tional work  and  one  devoted  to  evangelistic  work^  but  both  working  into 
each  other's  hands,  is  a  principle  which  cannot  fail  to  make  both  kinds 
of  work  more  efficient.  Present  circumstances  require  it,  and  indeed  it 
ought  in  my  opinion  to  have  been  acted  upon  long  ago. 

2.  Time  should  be  given  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  principle  in  the 
Bengal  Mission.  Already  both  sides  of  our  work  have  begun  to  feel 
the  benefit. 

3.  Both  classes  of  workers  need  encouragement  and  sympathy,  and 
the  Committee  must  be  prepared  to  assure  both  that  it  regards  both  as 
equally  necessary  in  their  own  place  to  the  completeness  of  its  work. 
Men  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  heartily  into  any  department  of  work 
if  they  are  made  to  feel  that  it  may  be  dispensed  with  at  any  moment. 


PROM  REV.  ALEX.  TOMORY,  M.A.,  CALCUTTA. 

Allow  me  to  state  at  the  outset  that  I  agree  entirely  with  the  general 
statement  anent  said  Eeport  forwarded  by  the  Calcutta  Mission  Council 
to  the  said  Committee. 

1.  My  first  remark  is  in  reference  to  the  attention  displayed  in  our 
Bible-classes.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  attention  varies  directly 
with  the  man  in  charge.  Bengali  students  form  one  of  the  most  atten- 
tive audiences  on  earth  when  they  are  handled  rightly.  Given  a  man 
with  a  real  message,  capable  of  imparting  the  same  with  freshness  and 
tact,  there  is  ready  to  hand  an  attentive  audience,  and  in  the  audience 
some  sympathetic  listeners.  It  must  be  remembered  that  students  are 
students  all  the  world  over,  and  that  students  with  the  pressure  of  degree 
examinations  upon  them  are  not  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  for 
developing  religious  zeal.  When  first  I  came  to  Calcutta  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  proper  method  to  pursue  in  teaching  Bible  to 
the  quick-witted  sons  of  Bengal,  but  now  I  have  no  difficulty.  Instead 
of  that,  I  find  that  when  I  am  in  good  form  my  Bible-class  is  the  most 
enthusiastic  class  I  have.  And  now  when  I  am  within  a  month  of 
completing  my  third  year  in  Calcutta,  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  in 
my  Bible-class  I  can  get  as  much  attention  as  in  my  other  classes. 

The  word  interest  is  ambiguous  or  at  least  vague.  Of  course,  no  one 
can  expect  students  who  are  straining  every  nerve  to  gain  the  coveted 
B.A.  degree  to  attach  as  much  importance  to  a  non-University  subject 
like  Bible  as  to  the  compulsory  examination  subjects.  But  if  by  interest 
is  meant  a  mental  condition  of  sympathy  with  the  subject  in  hand,  then 
I  can  affirm  that  in  my  Bible  hours  the  students  show  interest.  I  hope 
this  remark  will  not  be  considered  egotistic.  Personal  experience  is  the 
only  answer  to  the  implication  of  the  Report  that  Ave  do  not  secure 
attention  and  interest.     On  thinking  over  the  Eeport,  I  have  been  trying 
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to  discover  what  could  have  produced  such  a  misapprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  Deputies,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  one 
reason  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Deputies  were  not  present  at  any  of  our 
ordinary  Bible  classes,  and  that  their  information — at  best  only  second- 
hand— was  not  procured  from  the  only  persons  competent  to  give  an 
opinion.  Calcutta  is  a  large  city,  and  men  are  too  busy  here  to  come 
and  examine  our  work,  and  consequently  our  European  friends  in  Cal- 
cutta (of  whom  I  have  a  very  large  number)  know  really  next  to  nothing 
about  our  work.  Certainly  the  impression  conveyed  by  the  Report 
about  the  difficulty  of  teaching  Bible  profitably  is  not  felt  in  the  least  by 
me,  and  probably  my  colleagues  will  say  the  same  thing.  I  have  had 
some  of  the  very  finest  hours  imaginable  in  my  Bible-classes  in  the  Duff 
College. 

2.  The  Report  bemoans  the  absence  of  indirect  results  of  Educational 
Mission  work.  If  the  Deputies  had  bemoaned  the  absence  of  direct 
results,  they  would  have  mentioned  only  a  hackneyed  fact.  But  when 
they  assert  the  absence  of  indirect  results,  we  almost  hold  our  breath  in 
astonishment.  Bengal  is  full  of  indirect  results.  Calcutta  students  are 
permeated  with  Christian  feeling,  with  Christian  ways  of  looking  at 
things,  with  admiration  and  reverence  for  Christ  Himself.  The  tone  of 
morality  is  rising  ;  the  freedom  that  Christianity  brings  is  making  its 
way  among  the  people. 

These  are  not  so  many  rhetorical  phrases.  I  have  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities of  getting  to  know  the  private  opinions  of  students.  I  am  the 
President  of  the  most  popular  students'  society  in  Calcutta  at  the  present 
time.  In  it  there  are  students  of  several  Colleges — both  Missionary  and 
K'on-Missionary.  I  mingle  with  those  men  as  one  of  themselves.  I  go  to 
the  club-room,  some  of  them  come  to  see  me,  and  we  have  talks  on  all  sub- 
jects— social,  moral,  religious.  I  believe  I  have  got  at  the  real  feelings  of 
many  of  those  students,  and  I  can  affirm  solemnly  and  with  knowledge 
that  the  whole  tone  of  native  society  has  been  affected  and  influenced, 
far  more  than  some  social  leaders  care  to  admit,  with  the  broad  spirit  of 
Christianity.  We  have  had  debates  in  our  club,  in  the  discussion  of 
which  men  have  openly  given  tributes  to  Christianity  for  what  it  has 
done  already  in  elevating  India.  A  cynic  would  say  this  was  merely 
rhetoric.  In  the  same  way  much  of  religious  Avork  all  the  world  over 
can  be  reduced  to  a  vanishing  point.  I  may  here  express  my  view  as  to 
the  future  of  Christianity  in  Bengal.  I  believe  Bengal  will  become 
Christian  when  it  does  so  with  a  mass-movement.  The  Bengali  does  not 
like  to  move  alone.  He  likes  the  protection  of  numbers ;  and  when  it  is 
found  that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  ready  to  openly  announce  them- 
selves Christians,  there  will  be  a  mass-movement  in  the  direction  of 
Christianity.  It  is  for  this  I  am  working  just  now,  and  I  am  persuaded, 
from  objective  facts  and  not  subjective  dreams,  that  we  are  moving 
towards  that  consummation  now.  I  know  there  are  indirect  results.  I 
know  it  takes  time  to  see  them.  I  was  here  more  than  a  year  before  I  saw 
them,  and  I  was  as  despondent  as  the  Report  is  ;  but  now  I  am  hopeful 
— and  I  believe  I  have  basis  for  any  hoiJefulnes  in  the  slow,  silent 
revolution  that  is  admittedly  going  on  in  Indian  society. 
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3.  The  Deputies  draw  a  very  damaging  comparison  between  the  position 
and  influence  of  the  Duff  College  and  those  of  the  Colleges  at  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  Nagpore. 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "  position  and  in- 
fluence." 

If  it  means  that  we  do  not  rank  so  highly  in  Government  circles  as, 
say,  the  Wilson  College  at  Bombay  did  in  Bombay  under  the  Government 
of  Lord  Reay,  then  my  answer  is  that  the  present  staff"  of  the  Duff  Col- 
lege prefers  not  to  have  any  such  relation.  But  surely  the  phrase  does 
not  mean  that. 

If  the  phrase  means  that  we  do  not  hold  a  good  place  in  educational 
circles  in  Calcutta,  I  have  to  differ  from  the  Report  again.  AYhy  !  if  it 
were  only  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stephen  is  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Duff  Col- 
lege, that  fact  alone  disproves  the  Deputies'  statement.  He  is  admitted 
to  be  the  best  philosophical  teacher  in  Calcutta,  and  the  reflected  glory 
of  Mr.  Stephen  rests  upon  the  Duff  College.      Xor  is  that  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  one  considers  the  unfortunate  position  (geo- 
graphically) of  the  Duff  College,  and  the  catastrophe  it  underwent  at  the 
time  of  the  R.  N.  Macdonald  case,  and  the  undermanuing  year  after 
year,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  we  have  any  position  at  all. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  are  in  our  College  classes — that  fact 
is  more  eloquent  than  words  ;  and  the  eloquence  is  enhanced  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  about  10  Colleges  in  Calcutta,  many  of  which 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  students.  Calcutta  has  far  more  Colleges 
than  either  Madras  or  Bombay,  and  the  competition  is  fiercer. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  lugubrious  tone  of  the  Report  about  this 
matter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Deputies  came  to  Calcutta  when  the 
entrance  class  and  the  II.  and  IV.  year  classes  had  dispersed  for  examina- 
tion purposes.  Xext  time  a  deputation  visits  Calcutta  it  would  be  well 
to  arrange  to  visit  us  considerably  before  Christmas,  as,  in  the  present 
arrangements  of  the  University,  students  of  the  II.  and  IV.  years  leave 
us  then. 

4.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  vernacular  question.  ^\Tiile 
I  regret  in  a  general  sort  of  way  that  I  do  not  know  Bengali,  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  my  not  knowing  Bengali  hinders  me  in  my 
work  in  the  Duff  College  in  the  very  least.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  Avork  is  entirely  English — that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  students  that 
we  should  teach  entirely  in  English.  But  I  admit  the  advisability  of 
knowing  Bengali,  in  view  of  possible  contingencies,  and  therefore  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Free  Church,  if  it  insists  upon  new  arrivals  learning 
Bengali  or  the  current  vernacular,  should  adopt  some  such  method  as 
the  C.M.S.  practice.  They  leave  new  arrivals  free  for  a  year  to  study 
the  vernacular.  No  other  arrangement  can  be  satisfactory.  Only  a 
genius  can  learn  Bengali  in  odd  hours,  when  most  of  his  time  and  energy 
is  spent  on  teaching  or  other  Avork.  Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  to  do 
more  than  one  thing  at  a  time  in  India. 


I  have  found  it  so  :  and 


my 


experience  is  a  very  common  one. 
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FROM  REV.  A.  P.  TELPER,  M.A.,  CALCUTTA. 

As  I  have  only  been  two  years  in  India,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  one 
question  about  which  my  information  is  fullest — 

Ought  the  Higher  Education  Worlc  in  Calcutta  to  he  ahandoned  ? 

From  p.  18  of  the  Eeport  it  is  plain  that  when  the  Deputies  drew 
up  their  remarks^  they  were  ready  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  After  carefully  considering  the  Eeport,  I  feel  constrained 
to  answer  respectfully,  but  emphatically,  in  the  negative. 

The  Deputies  regard  Mission  College  Education  as  an  "  important  " 
and  "  indispensable  "  Mission  agency  among  Hindus  ;  there  is  therefore 
no  need  to  enter  into  the  general  question  of  Higher  Education.  The 
point  of  issue  appears  to  be  simply,  whether  or  not  the  circumstances  in 
Calcutta  are  so  peculiar  as  to  warrant  the  closing  of  the  work  there. 
The  reasons  which  weighed  with  the  Deputies  were  such  as  these  : — 

1.  "  They  fear  that  the  Institution  has  neither  the  position  nor  the  influence 

of  the  Colleges  at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Nagpur." 
If  by  this  is  meant  that  it  does  not  bulk  so  large  relatively  in  the 
public  eye  as  our  Colleges  at  other  places,  the  statement  can  hardly  be 
disputed  ;  for  a  College  which  is  one  among  nine  or  ten  is  not  likely  to 
be  so  conspicuous  as  a  College  which  is  one  of  two  or  one  of  three.  Again, 
if  it  be  meant  that  the  connection  of  the  Calcutta  College  with  high 
official  persons  is  less  close  than  that  of  other  Colleges,  I  for  one  am  not 
disposed  to  regret  the  circumstance.  But,  no  doubt,  the  fear  of  the 
Deputies  has  regard  chiefly  to  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  religious 
influence  of  the  College.  'Now  it  would  be  manifestly  invidious  for  any 
Missionary  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the  religious  value  of  his  own  and 
his  brothers'  work.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  follow  the  Deputies  in 
their  frequent  comparisons.  Eut  even  if  it  were  proved,  which  it  is  not, 
that  the  Calcutta  College  has  done  relatively  less  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
than  its  sister  Colleges  in  India,  that  Avould  of  itself  be  no  reason  for 
abandoning  the  work  in  Calcutta.  I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  Deputies 
regard  the  College  here  as  not  only  less  efficient  than  its  sister  Colleges, 
but  so  inefficient  as  to  be  unworthy  of  the  Church's  maintenance.  The 
evidence  adduced  in  the  Eeport,  in  so  far  as  it  is  accurate,  seems  to  me 
to  fall  far  short  of  justifying  such  a  despondent  view.  Indeed,  there 
are  facts  in  the  Eeport  which  point  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

2.  The  Deputies  "  are  sure  there  is  no  need  for  two  Colleges  in  Calcutta." 
There  are  some  3000  Arts  Students  in  Calcutta,  and  only  about  one  in 

four  of  these  is  receiving  Christian  instruction.  If  the  Duff  College 
were  closed,  some  students  would,  no  doubt,  find  their  way  to  the 
General  Assembly's  Institution  ;  but  certainly  a  large  number  would 
return  to  the  various  Hindu  Colleges.  The  surrender  of  the  Free 
Church  College  to-day  would,  I  believe,  add  200  students  to  the  already 
sadly  large  number  who  are  out  of  the  reach  of  Christian  teaching.  My 
reason  for  supporting  the  scheme  for  a  United  College  was  not  that  I 
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regarded  a  second  College  as  a  superfluity,  but  that  I  believed  one  strongly- 
manned  College  might  be  a  more  efficient  Missionary  agency  than  two 
single  Colleges,  each  struggling  under  the  worry  of  a  minimum  staff. 

3.  The  Deputies  "fear  that  the  discipline  in  the  Mission  Colleges  in 

Calcutta,  cannot  be  what  it  is  in  our  Colleges  at  Madras,  Bombay, 
or  NagpuT." 

Here  again  the  comparison,  or  rather  the  contrast,  between  Calcutta 
and  other  places  must  be  passed  by.  The  only  question  is,  "Whether  the 
discipline  is  such  as  to  frustrate  the  aim  of  the  Mission  College  ?  Now, 
so  far  as  my  two  years'  experience  goes,  there  has  been  no  difficulty 
worthy  of  a  moment's  notice.  The  large  number  of  jS'ative  Colleges  in 
Calcutta,  which  depend  for  their  existence  exclusively  on  fees,  no  doubt 
does  create  a  danger  to  firm  discipline  ;  but  all  that  is  needed  to  set  our 
Mission  Colleges  above  even  the  danger  is  (1)  to  have  Professors  that 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  students  ;  (2)  to  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that,  shoidd  any  reduction  of  Members  occur  from  the 
exercise  of  proper  discipline,  the  Committee  would  stand  by  the  College 
authorities,  and  not  treat  the  temporary  reduction  of  numbers  as  an 
evidence  of  inefficiency. 

4.  The  Report  speaks  of  "  an  ecident  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  stti- 
dents  at  the  devotion  of  even  three  hours  in  the  iceek  to  religious 
studies." 

On  this  point  also  the  results  of  my  observation  here  are  dis- 
tinctly at  variance  with  the  information  of  the  Deputies.  During  my 
first  session  I  taught  the  Scripture  of  the  First  Year  (Lowest)  College 
Class ;  next  session  that  of  the  Second  Year  Class ;  and  this  session  I 
have  charge  of  the  Third  Year  Class.  What  I  have  found  in  all  these 
classes  is  that  by  far  the  majority  listen  most  attentively.  If  a  teacher, 
even  in  Christian  Scotland,  got  a  class  of  miscellaneous  University 
students  to  attend  as  regularly  and  listen  as  attentively  as  our  Hindu 
students  do  to  religious  instruction,  he  would  have  good  reason  to  thank 
God  and  take  courage. 

In  view  of  the  Deputies'  unfavourable  estimate  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  Calcutta,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  did  not 
visit  the  Bible-classes  in  the  Dulf  College,  and  see  for  themselves  how 
the  religious  teaching  is  given  and  received.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  a  passage  on  p.  14  of  the  Report  which  must  readers 
will  probably  take  to  mean  that  the  Deputies  did  observe  an  attitude 
towards  religious  teaching  in  Calcutta  different  from  what  they  found  in 
other  places. 

5.  In  the  experience  of  the  Deputies  the  indirect  residts  of  Mission 

College  Education  tuere  hard  to  find. 

On  this  point,  also,  the  result  of  my  two  years'  observation  is  widely 
different  from  the  conclusion  expressed  in  the  Report. 

In  the  bazaar,  in  the  class-room,  in  the  newspapers,  in  students' 
essays,  in  personal  intercourse  with  students,  in  conversation  with 
Mofussil   missionaries,   evidence  has   come   to  me  unsought,   that   the 
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Christian  teaching  of  the  Mission  Colleges  is  telling  for  good  on  the 
Hindu  community.  A  well-to-do  old  Brahmin  merchant  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  Everybody  is  becoming  Brahmo  or  Christian  nowadays "  —  an 
Oriental  hyperbole,  no  doubt,  but  at  least  an  indication  that  he  saw  new 
religious  forces  working  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  A  few 
days  ago  a  Hindu  student,  bewailing  the  present  condition  of  India,  said, 
"  Religion"  (by  which  he  laeant  Hinduism)  "  is  struggling  with  a  new 
imported  faith,  buffeting  and  losing  ground  in  the  hearts  of  the  young 
Bengalis."     These  are  but  specimen  indications  of  what  is  going  on. 

Allow  me,  in  closing  these  abrupt  notes,  to  point  out  further  that 
this  would  be  a  peculiarly  unfortunate  time  to  think  of  surrendering  the 
Mission  College  in  Calcutta.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenient  locality 
of  the  College,  the  number  of  students  has  risen  considerably  this  session; 
and  those  Missionaries  who  have  been  here  long  enough  to  make  a  com- 
parison  observe  that  their  attitude  towards  Christianity  is  much  more 
favourable  than  it  used  to  be.  The  T)epi;ties  express  the  conviction  that 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  Mission  funds  has  been  devoted  to  the 
educational  mode  of  evangelising.  Many  warm  friends  of  Christian 
Missions  desire  to  effect  a  redistribution  of  these  funds;  and  if  the 
Church,  on  this  ground,  is  prepared  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
surrendering  its  hold  on  the  higher  castes  of  Bengal,  the  JNIissionaries 
can  only  in  sorrow  acquiesce.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  surrender 
cannot  he  made  on  the  ground  that  the  College  u-orkin  Calcutta  is  a  com- 
parative failure.  The  closing  of  the  Duff  College  would  be  a  grievous 
blow  to  the  cause  of  Christian  j\Iissions  in  Bengal. 

I  wish  I  could  convey  to  the  Committee  how  strongly  and  painfully 
I  have  been  impressed  with  the  wastefulness  of  the  policy  which  has  too 
often  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  College  here  in  the  past.  I  mean 
the  policy  of  sending  out  Missionaries  without  sufficient  evidence  of 
their  suitableness,  and  the  attempt  to  carry  on  the  College  with  an  in- 
adequate staff.  The  presence  of  one  unsympathetic,  imprudent,  or 
manifestly  weak  man  on  the  staff  goes  far  to  defeat  the  Missionary  aims 
of  a  College.  Not  only  is  his  own  influence  adverse — he  weakens  the 
hands  of  all  his  colleagues.  There  can  surely  be  few  more  wasteful 
modes  of  spending  Mission  funds  than  sending  out  a  man  to  a  place 
where  he  is  not  only  unable  to  work  heartily  himself,  but  where  he 
hinders  all  around  him.  And  similar  is  the  extravagance  committed 
when  a  Mission  College  is  equipped  just  up  to  the  point  where  the 
secular  work  can  be  efficiently  done  with  a  struggle,  and  the  Missionaries 
have  neither  time  nor  strength  left  to  throw  themselves  vigorously  into 
the  work  of  directly  evangelising  their  students.  At  present  the  Duff 
College  is  not  so  far  reduced  as  that,  but  I  believe  we  should  all  welcome 
the  appointment  of  a  Missionary  who  could  give  his  main  strength  to  the 
purely  religious  side  of  our  work.  His  appointment  would,  I  believe,  be 
the  truest  Christian  economy. 
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FROM  REV.  JOHN  WATT,  M.A.,  CALCUTTA. 

A  MissioNARV  of  only  two  years'  experience,  wholly  in  Calcutta,  can 
say  little  on  the  more  general  part  of  the  Deputies'  Report.  To  me  the 
most  striking  feature  in  this  earlier  part  is  the  constant  comparison  set 
up  between  the  four  Mission  centres  in  India.  Almost  invariably  the 
work  in  Calcutta  suffers  by  such  contrast.  This  is  the  opinion  of  every 
one  here  who  has  read  the  Report.  When  such  contrasts  were  to  be  set 
up,  we  might  have  expected  that  the  fullest  description  of  each  centre 
would  have  been  given.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  College  in 
Calcutta  is  the  only  one  fully  described.  As  to  the  work  in  the  others  and 
their  methods,  there  is  comparatively  little.  To  take  one  very  important 
example  : — At  p.  83  the  sentence  occurs,  "  Here  (Bombay),  as  at  Xagpur 
and  at  Madras,  the  students  are  interested  and.  attentive  to  the  daily 
religious  teaching,  and  attend  as  well  and  as  regularly  as  in  any  other 
class." 

To  our  astonishment,  we  have  learned  that  the  four  College  classes  in 
Madras  receive  fourteen  hours  of  Bible  teaching  a-week.  In  the  College 
here  the  number  of  hours  is  twelve.  As  to  Bombay  and  ISTagpur  I  know 
nothing,  but  we  can  draw  but  one  conclusion  from  the  above  sentence. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  have  daily  religious  teaching,  but  we  can  justly 
claim  that  the  rest  of  the  sentence  applies  to  us.  If  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  be  so  small,  it  seems  a  little  invidious  to  omit 
Calcutta. 

But  even  the  description  given  of  the  Calcutta  Institution  must  create 
a  wrong  impression  in  Scotland.  At  p.  47  the  teaching  staflf  is  said  to 
consist  of  five  European  Missionaries  (ordained)  and  two  unordained 
European  Professors.  From  this  statement  no  one,  without  special  know- 
ledge, would  imagine  that  a  staff  of  five  ordained  men  existed  only  for  two 
months  before  and  two  months  after  the  visit  of  the  Deputies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  might  at  least  have  been  mentioned.  Many  things  may 
be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  here,  and  the  most  of  them  figure  in  the 
Report,  but  they  would  have  been  much  fewer  had  not  the  institution  been 
so  long  under-staffed. 

When  I  came  to  Calcutta,  I  found  that  my  ideas  of  Educational 
Mission  work  almost  exactly  corresponded  to  the  reality.  In  one  point  I 
was  mistaken.  I  came  i)repared  to  face  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
classes  of  Hindoos  to  study  the  Bible.  I  had  been  told  that  the  Gospel 
had  to  be  preached  cautiously  to  them.  In  this  respect  I  was  totally 
wrong.  I  have  taught  the  Bible  to  a  class  of  ninety  students  since  June 
last,  and  I  have  simply  to  thank  God  for  having  given  me  such  a  splendid 
chance  of  forcing  Bible  truths  home  upon  young  men  and  of  preaching 
Christ  so  directly.  In  the  class  the  students  suggest  to  me  their  difficul- 
ties, and  I  try  to  settle  them.  Those  difficulties  are  such  as  would  seldom 
occur  to  Europeans.  They  show  me  how  frequently  our  sermons  and 
addresses  beat  the  air.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  see  difiiculty  for  any 
one  doing  much  among  students  except  he  get  them  to  state  their  position. 
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A  fluent,  earnest  speaker  may  have  an  audience  anywhere  in  Calcutta, 
but  that  is  a  small  thing,  for  they  may  be  listening  in  order  to  improve 
their  English.  To  understand  and  to  meet  Bengali  thought  and  needs 
is  a  different  and  far  more  difficult  matter,  and  I  find  my  Bible-class  by 
far  the  best  means  for  attaining  this  end.  With  the  present  staff,  I 
think  we  should  find  time  for  much  more  personal  dealing  with  the 
students.  Few  days  pass  without  students,  after  the  Bible  hour,  follow- 
ing me  into  the  laboratory  and  talking  of  the  subject  which  I  had  taken 
up,  or  others  on  which  they  had  been  thinking. 

Many  of  them  read  the  Bible  regularly,  and,  of  course,  that  has  its 
effect  on  their  conduct.  The  discipline  is  as  good  as  in  Universities  of 
Scotland,  and  it  is  fully  exercised  in  the  Bible-class.  Xothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  we  can  secure  excellent  attention  by  careful  preparation 
of  the  lesson  for  the  day. 

Many  of  those  ninety  students  forming  my  class  have  in  past  years 
heard  much  about  our  Bible,  and  they  show  no  more  eagerness  than  an 
ordinarv  Bible-class  in  Scotland  might  do.  Those  who  come  to  us  from 
Xative  Schools  and  Colleges  frequently  show  eagerness  in  hearing  about 
Jesus.  The  story  is  ncAv  to  them,  and  not  merely  from  curiosity,  but 
through  a  genuine  desire  to  know  the  truth  about  Him,  they  study  His 
life  eagerly. 

The  service  on  Sunday  evenings,  held  as  a  united  service  with  the 
Missionaries  of  the  General  Assembly's  Institution,  is  an  answer  to  the 
anxiety  expressed  by  the  Deputies  about  our  work.  Here  we  know  there 
is  no  compulsion  to  attend,  and  yet  a  regular  audience  meets  for  purely 
Gospel  addresses.  Did  only  the  preacher,  however,  attend,  we  should 
hardly  succeed.  We  require  to  show  by  our  own  interest  that  we  are 
working  for  their  good.  To  us  here  the  meeting  is  remarkable  in  many 
ways,  and,  amid  so  much  minutise  on  other  subjects,  we  might  have 
expected  more  than  three  lines  on  it  in  the  Eeport. 

Keeping  these  facts  of  my  own  experience  in  mind,  and  the  figures 
given  in  the  general  answer  sent  home  by  our  Council,  I  must  say  I  fail 
to  see  the  faintest  reason  for  anxiety. 

It  is  perfectly  true  the  College  has  no  special  position  nor  influence  so 
far  as  the  "  rulers  of  India  "  are  concerned.  And  we  do  not  regret  that. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  be  among  our  students  for  a  day  without  finding 
that  we  occupy  a  position  of  influence  in  the  eyes  of  students  in  many 
districts  of  Bengal.  Again  and  again  we  find  that  parents  have  been  ad- 
vised to  send  their  sons  to  us  by  the  headmaster  of  their  early  school. 
Sometimes  the  headmaster  has  been  connected  with  the  College,  more 
frequently  not.  The  reasons  given  for  the  choice  are  invariably — "  good 
English  and  a  moral  education." 

The  question  about  "  indirect  results  "  is  a  difficult  one.  The  Coun- 
cil's general  answer  sufficiently  proves  that  "  indirect  spiritual  results  " 
are  patent.  In  our  Missionary  Conference  of  three  months  ago,  Baboo 
Kali  Churn  Banerjee  showed  how  patent  they  are,  and  every  Missionary 
present  agreed  with  him.  Throughout  his  speech  no  one  could  fail  to  see 
that  he  looked  on  Educational  Missions  as  the  chief  cause.      Such  is  the 
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testimony  of  those  who  have  spent  years  or  even  a  lifetime  here.  A  good 
deal  turns  on  what  may  be  the  special  meaning  of  the  word  "  indirect," 
as  it  is  used  in  the  Report. 

The  two  Missionary  Colleges  have  now  been  working  for  months  this 
session,  with  as  many  students  as  we  could  take,  without  a  trace  of  rivalry. 
If  a  radical  change  is  made  on  our  work,  I  hope  the  Committee  clearly 
understand  what  are  the  circumstances.  We  lose  touch  with  those 
300  students,  and  it  is  impossible  to  gain  it  tlirough  any  other 
means. 

I  am  very  far  from  grudging  the  hard  work,  but  I  do  hope  that  the 
work  to  which  I  gladly  devoted  myself  scarce  two  years  ago,  and  which 
I  have  found  to  be  even  nobler  work  than  I  had  thought,  may  not  be 
snatched  from  me  so  soon. 

As  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  Calcutta  work,  I  can  say  little.  I 
have  been  several  times  at  Beadon  Square,  but  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
us  to  be  often  there.  A  good  staff  of  workers  is  there  already,  and  I  feel 
that  the  services  spoken  of  above  in  the  General  Assembly's  Institution 
demand  our  presence.  The  two  services  are,  of  course,  so  far  apart — 
nearly  one  mile — that  they  cannot  interfere  with  each  other. 


FROM  REV.  DR.  J.  M.  MACPHAIL,  SANTALIA. 


2.  With  reference  to  Beadon  Square  (p.  50)^  my  experience  of  the 
comparative  value  of  English  and  vernacular  preaching  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  the  Deputies.  Circumstances  have  compelled  me  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  Calcutta,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  in  Beadon  Square — at  Mr  K.  S.  Macdonald's  meetings — at  least 
five  times.  On  every  occasion  I  was  struck  with  three  facts  : — (1)  The 
English  speakers  secured  larger  audiences  and  closer  attention  than  the 
Bengali  speakers.  (2)  As  a  rule  the  native  Christians  who  knew  English 
well — as  Baboo  Iv.  C.  Banerjee,  Dr.  Sircar,  S.  C.  Banerji — preferred 
English  to  Bengali  in  addressing  their  fellow-conntrymen.  (3)  AVhen  I 
distributed  tracts,  it  was  a  very  conmion  thing  for  the  Bengalis  to  ask  for 
English  tracts  in  preference  to  Bengali  ones.  Some,  indeed,  declined  the 
latter,  but  readily  accepted  the  former.  Of  course,  no  one  would  den}' 
that  there  is  in  Calcutta  an  urgent  demand  for  more  vernacular  preaching; 
but  I  think  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had  most  experience  of 
the  work,  that  for  the  educated  natives  who  frequent  Beadon  Square 
English  preaching  promises  to  be  the  most  successful.  In  other  parts  of 
Calcutta,  of  course,  the  reverse  might  be  the  truth. 

3.  After  what  I  have  seen  of  educational  work  in  Calcutta,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Deputies  have  taken  an  unfavourable  view  of  that 
sphere  of  Missionary  service.  A  week  ago  (August)  I  attended  one  of 
the  lectures  on  Christianity  in  the  Duff  College,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
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most  inspiring  sight — full  of  hope  and  promise — to  see  a  crowded  class  of 
over  300  students  listening  eagerly  to  what  would  be  most  correctly  de- 
scribed as  an  earnest  evangelistic  address.  "  The  indirect  spiritual  results 
of  Mission  College  education"  were,  to  me,  by  no  means  "hard,"  but 
very  easy  "  to  find." — (Report,  p.  61.)  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
fessedly non-Christian  JBrahmo-yomaj,  where  Christian  hymns  were  sung 
and  Christian  truths  were  preached.  Many  of  the  native  newspapers 
breathe  the  spirit  of  our  faith.  A  Christian  preacher  finds  among  our 
Indian  students  an  audience  as  sympathetic  and  as  attentive  and  as 
courteous  as  he  could  find  in  any  University  in  Scotland.  We  feel  the 
influence  of  our  Educational  Mission  work  even  in  remote  country  dis- 
tricts. When  I  came  here — a  stranger  to  the  place  and  to  the  people — 
I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  only  English-speaking  person  in  the 
district — the  postmaster  of  Cliakai,  who,  though  by  caste  a  Brahmin, 
showed  me  the  greatest  possible  friendliness,  ami  even  attended  service 
along  with  the  non-caste  Santals.  He  was  educated  in  one  of  the  Calcutta 
Christian  Colleges. 

I  might  suggest  that,  as  the  Deputies'  Report  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  Church,  some  steps  might  be  taken  to  give  the 
replies  of  the  Missionaries  an  equally  wide  circulation. 


FROM  THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  PROFESSORS  OF 
THE  MADRAS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 


Madras,  18th  August  1890. 
We  desire  to  acknowledge  the  appreciation   expressed  in  the  Report 
of    the   educational    and    missionary   work   of  the   College,   and   of  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  labours  of  the  Missionaries  engaged  in  it. 

With  reference  to  the  criticisms  contained  in  the  Report  upon  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  time  bestowed  by  iMissionary  Professors 
on  the  "evangelistic  work  of  the  Mission,"  we  offer  the  following 
statement.  We  consider  that  any  recommendations  of  additional  work, 
of  whatever  kind,  for  the  members  of  the  College  staff  should  be  made 
in  full  view  of  their  present  engagements,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  are  fulfilled.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  useful  to  present  with 
some  detail  a  genera!  view  of  professorial  work  within  the  College  and 
without  it,  in  connection  with  the  College  and  the  Mission,  especially 
because  some  important  branches  of  this  work  are  not  touched  upon  in 
the  Report,  which  nevertheless,  on  page  14,  acknowledges  that  "the 
Educational  Missionary  is  a  hard  working-man — overworked,  in  our 
opinion."  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  of  picturing  the  wo/k  within  the 
College  is  to  contrast  it  with  the  work  carried  on  in  a  College  at 
home,  and  preferably  one  of  our  Free  Church  Colleges.  Eirst,  there 
is   the   difterence  in   length   of  session  :    five  months  in  Scotland,  and 
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eight  and  a  half  in  India.  Next,  the  number  of  hours  daily  employed 
in  teaching :  usually  two,  or,  in  some  cases  and  for  part  of  a  session, 
three  in  Scotland,  and  all  before  1  or  2  p.m.  Here,  our  work  begins  at 
10  a.m.  and  goes  on  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  and  the  number  of  hours  daily 
employed  is  usually  four  and  sometimes  five.  Then  there  is  the 
enormous  difference  in  point  of  climate.  In  South  India,  for  most 
part  of  the  year,  the  work  is  exhausting,  and,  save  in  the  cases  of  the 
strongest,  or  during  exceptional  periods  of  robuster  health,  attended 
with  over-fatigue.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  large  size  of  some  of  the 
College  classes,  rising  to  over  two  hundred,  and  to  the  labour  involved 
as  well  in  examining  as  in  teaching. 

Without  doubt,  the  actual  work  of  teaching  in  the  case  of  a  Professor 
in  Scotland,  may  be  only  a  fraction  of  his  total  engagements.  But 
probably  he  gets  credit  for  his  extra  employments.  It  is  mainly  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  to  form  a  fair 
oi^inion  of  the  entire  round  of  duty  devolving  upon  their  Missionaries 
in  this  College,  that  the  following  statements  are  made.  "We  regret 
the  necessity  for  making  any  statement  of  the  kind. 

1.  Not  only  is  the  College  day  a  long  one,  but  very  frequently  it 
is  prolonged  till  six  and  seven  o'clock.  This  arises  from  various 
causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  relations  of  the  Professors  to  the 
numerous  Students'  Societies  connected  with  the  College  are  far  more 
intimate  than  is  the  case  at  home.  The  Deputies  noticed  the  existence 
of  the  Prayer  Union,  and  a  few  others  of  the  total  number  of  such 
societies,  which  includes  the  Debating  Society,  the  History  Union, 
the  Philosophical  Association,  the  Literary  Society,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  others.  These  societies  are  commonly  presided  over,  or 
have  their  business  directed  by  Professors,  and  they  hold  their  weekly 
meetings  at  the  close  of  the  College  day. 

Not  infrequent  meetings  of  the  Local  Mission  Committee,  the 
Senatus,  and  the  College  Council  are  also  held  at  the  end  of  the  College 
day. 

Again,  time  for  preparation  of  lectures  is  a  very  serious  demand  in 
our  work  in  this  College.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  staff  who  are  ordained.  These  cannot  confine  them- 
selves to  one  set  of  subjects,  as  is  the  case  with  occupants  of  Chairs 
at  home.  The  work  of  the  Professors  of  English  is  alwavs  chanain", 
and  this  is  true  also,  in  a  less  degree,  of  History  and  Philosophy. 
Moreover,  in  each  year  one  or  tAvo  Professors  are  absent  on  furlough. 
This  necessitates  an  interchange  of  subjects,  which  must  always  be 
trying  to  men  who  joined  the  College  because  of  special  qualifications 
in  one  department  of  learning.  It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this 
circumstance,  in  these  days  when  the  specialisation  of  education  is  ever 
being  carried  further,  must  seriously  increase  the  labour  and  anxieties 
of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  supply  vacant  places. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  considerable  preparation  is  required 
for  teaching  Scripture  to  classes  so  intelligent  and  advanced  and  so 
interested  in  the  subject  as  the  students  in  this  College  are. 
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Once  more,  outside  the  College  tlierc  are  many  piiblic  calls.  In  this 
country  Europeans  are  few,  and  those  still  fewer  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  religious  and  philanthropic  work.  There  is  a  consequent 
necessity  for  ordained  INIissionaries  devoting  a  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  working  of  svich  institutions  as  the  Bible  Society,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  other  undenominational  bodies,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  occasional  friendly  and  mutually  helpful  offices  which  representa- 
tives of  the  various  ^lissionary  organisations  have  opportunities  of 
performing. 

In  fulfilling  such  engagements,  and  others  yet  to  be  enumerated,  the 
^Missionary  is  often,  perhaps  even  habitually,  occupied  from  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night. 

2.  The  taxes  on  time  already  mentioned  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
the  jMissionary  Professor's  tasks.  It  should  be  stated,  as  omitted  in  the 
Deputies'  Keport,  that  the  College  staff  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
a  monthly  magazine  of  eighty  pages,  which  is  not  carried  on,  as  it  has 
now  been  for  seven  years,  without  cost  of  much  time  and  labour.  By 
this  means  the  Professors  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  influence  over 
the  former  students  of  the  College,  who  are  now  occupying  important 
positions  in  all  parts  of  Southern  India. 

3.  The  Report  of  the  Deputies  does  not  state  that  the  English 
services  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Esplanade  Church  are  largely,  if  not 
principally,  maintained  by  the  ordained  members  of  the  staff,  nor  that 
their  help  has  always  been  given  in  connection  with  the  similar  services 
at  Royapuram.  Xow  that  Mr.  Peattie  has  left  Madras,  the  ordained 
Professors  are  regularly  employed  in  connection  with  both  services. 

4.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  expression  of  regret 
contained  in  the  Report,  that  Educational  Missionaries  are  unable  to  use 
the  vernaculars.  However  desirable  such  ability  might  be,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  no  opportunity  of  studying  the  vernaculars  has  ever  been 
afforded.  Xothing  short  of  a  year's  release  from  other  work  on  firs); 
arrival  in  the  country  is  ever  likely  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  express  surprise  at  the  standard  of  perfection 
implied  in  tlie  criticism  of  the  Deputies.  It  would  be  easy  to  compare 
the  activities  of  the  pastor  of  a  city  congregation  with  the  opportunities 
of  service  presented  by  the  city's  "sins  and  soirows,"  and  to  point  out  a 
great  deal  more  which  might,  more  or  less  reasonably,  be  expected  of  a 
minister  of  the  Church.  The  ministers  of  the  Church  in  this  College 
are  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  their  brethren  at  home  are  faithful 
and  laborious,  if  imperfect,  servants  of  their  Master  and  His  Church, 
and  they  ask  nothing  more  for  themselves.  But  they  do  expect  that, 
having  obeyed  the  Church's  call  to  undertake  a  difficult  work  in  a 
foreign  and  tropical  country,  they  shall  be  credited  with  devotedness  to 
the  full  extent  of  time  and  strength. 

Furthermore,  we  assure  the  Committee  that  we  are  all  of  us  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  evangelistic  effort,  and  are  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  Providential  openings  to  extended  usefulness.  At  the 
same  time,  while  Ave  are  ready  to  receive  and  profit  by  the  counsels  of 
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men,  who,  like  the  Deputies,  have  seen  the  work  of  the  College  and 
shown  their  appreciation  of  it,  we  submit  that  no  attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  ignorant  criticisms  of  interested  or  prejudiced  persons, 
which  sometimes  unfortunately  gain  currency  and  credit,  even  should 
belief  in  them  not  be  "confined  to  people  at  home,  nor  to  enemies  of 
Missions  in  India." 


WILLIAM  MILLER. 
C.  MICHIE  SxMITH. 
WILLIAM  SKINNER. 
W.  B.  MORREN. 
GEORGE  PITTENDRIGH. 


J.  R.  HEXDERSON. 

A.  S.  LAIDLAAV. 

JAMES  M.  RUSSELL. 

E.  MONTEITH  MACPHAIL. 
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FROM  THE  MADRAS  LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

Madras,  September  1890. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  submit  for  your  consideration  our 
views  on  that  part  of  the  Deputies'  Keport  which  relates  to  the  Madras 
Mission  in  particular.  We  acknowledge  with  tljankfulness  the  general 
tone  of  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  this  Mission  that  pervades  the 
Deputies'  Report,  and  the  kind  things  they  have  been  pleased  to  say. 
But  there  are  one  or  two  matters  in  which  we  think  their  remarks  may 
convey  an  erroneous  impression. 

1.  It  seems  needful  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  statement  made  by 
the  Deputies  regarding  the  portion  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee's 
grant  for  schools,  which  was  allotted  to  the  Girls'  School  Fund  for  some 
time  previous  to  1886.     [See  Report,  p.  77,  para.  (3).] 

The  accounts  of  the  Madras  Mission,  as  arranged  previous  to  the  year 
1880,  included  the  Boarding  School  Fund  and  the  School  Fund,  the 
latter  charging  itself  with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  boys'  schools  and  all 
the  girls'  schools  except  the  Boarding  School.  In  that  year  a  separation 
was  made  between  the  Boys'  School  Fund  and  the  Girls'  School  Fund; 
and  from  the  same  date  a  portion  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee's 
grant  for  schools  was  paid  into  the  Girls'  School  Fund,  and  this  con- 
tinued till  1885,  or  for  six  years.  The  amount  was  not  exactly  the  same 
every  year.  On  the  average  for  the  six  years  the  amount  was  Rs.3100 
a  year. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  separation  was  made  the  Boys' 
School  Fund  was  chargeable  with  the  maintenance  of  7  schools.  At  the 
present  date  it  is  chargeable  with  the  maintenance  of  18  schools.  This, 
however,  may  be  reduced  by  2,  if  we  regard  the  Big  and  Little  Conje- 
veram  Primary  Schools  as  being  but  the  Primary  Department  of  the  High 
School  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Middle  School  and  the  Industrial 
School  at  Walajabad  have  been  recently  abolished.  There  are  thus  at 
the  present  time  at  least  9  more  schools  chargeable  on  the  Boys'  School 
Fund  than  there  were  in  1880. 
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Further,  all  these  9  additional  schools  have  been  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  evangelistic  work,  or  are  in  the  districts  assigned  to  the  Itiner- 
ating Yernacular  Missionary ;  "while  there  has  been  no  addition  to  the 
number  of  high  schools  in  the  Mofussil  since  1859. 

The  Deputies  hold  that  the  sum  granted  for  girls'  schools  from  1880  to 
1885,  viz.,  Rs.3100  a  year,  should  be  wholly,  though  gradually,  withdrawn 
from  boys'  schools  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  catechists  and 
vernacular  preaching.  They  wish  that  Ks.2000  should  be  at  once 
deducted  from  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee's  grant  for  schools  and 
allocated  to  the  purpose  just  specified  ;  and  this  Avas  agreed  to  when  the 
Deputies  were  at  Madras. 

But  it  was  further  agreed  that  primary  vernacular  schools  should  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  strictly  evangelistic  work.  These  schools  were, 
as  a  rule,  established  solely  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  Itinerating  Mis- 
sionary access  to  the  people  and  influence  over  them.  Such  schools  are 
less  fixed  and  permanent  in  their  character  than  the  high  schools.  One 
may  be  closed  in  one  village  and  another  opened  in  another  almost  at  any 
time,  to  suit  the  condition  of  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Vernacular  Mis- 
sionary. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been  done.  It  was  agreed,  when 
the  Deputies  were  present,  that  primary  vernacular  schools  thus  opened 
with  tlie  view  of  advancing  the  Itinerating  Missionary's  work,  should  be 
treated  in  financial  statements  separately  from  the  high  schools ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  treated  henceforth,  and  that 
the  amount  of  Home  funds  to  be  spent  on  each  class  of  schools  should 
be  distinctly  specified. 

We  entirely  approve  of  the  money  under  consideration  being  devoted 
to  evangelistic  work,  but  we  maintain  that  much  of  it  has  been  given  to 
that  work,  inasmuch  as  the  schools  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
evangelistic  Avork  have  been  supported  by  it  all  these  years.  Moreover, 
lis.  1000  in  1888,  and  the  same  amount  in  1889,  was  passed  by  the  Eoys' 
School  Fund  to  the  credit  of  the  General  Purpose  Fund  for  evangelistic 
work,  and  in  the  latter  year  Rs.lOOO  also  to  the  Chingleput  Mission 
Fund. 

The  Deputies  suggest  that  the  Trivellore  High  School  should  be 
given  up,  in  order  to  release  money  for  evangelistic  work,  and  provi- 
dential circumstances  may  occur  to  render  that  step  necessary ;  but  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  school  work  first  to  be  given  up  for  this 
end  should  not  be  some  of  those  later  additions  to  the  number  of  our 
schools.  At  all  events,  it  seems  to  us  that  a  ruling  should  be  given  on 
the  question  whether  the  schools  opened  expressly  in  connection  with 
the  Itinerating  INIissionary's  work  should  not  be  treated  for  financial  pur- 
poses under  the  head  of  evangelistic  "work  and  separately  from  the  high 
schools,  and  from  such  primary  schools  (like  the  two  at  Conjeveram)  as 
may,  from  their  history  and  geographical  position,  be  regarded  as 
departments  of  high  schools. 

It  was  on  the  understanding  that  schools,  developed  entirely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Vernacular  Evangelistic  Missionary's  work,  should  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the   evangelistic  work   of  the   INIission,   and  should 
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be  so  treated  in  its  financial  statements,  that  Dr.  Miller  made  his  offer 
of  Rs.lOOO  a  year  for  three  years  to  help  to  maintain  the  other  existing 
schools.  But  from  recent  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Missions 
Office  [See  Minute  No.  149  (4),  dated  22nd  April  1890]  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  some  intention  of  departing  from  the  understanding  on 
this  question,  which  was  arrived  at  when  the  Deputies  were  here.  We 
have  therefore  to  propose — keeping  as  far  as  possible  to  the  lines  indi- 
cated by  the  Deputies — the  following  distribution  of  funds.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  receiving  from  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  an  annual 
sum  for  schools  amounting  to  (say)  Rs.7860.  Deduct  from  that  the 
average  amount  given  formerly  to  the  Girls'  School  Fund  (say)  Rs.3100. 
This  would  leave  Es.4760.  Let  the  Committee  accept  Dr.  Miller's  offer 
of  Rs.lOOO  a  year  for  three  years,  which  we  understand  Dr.  Miller  is 
still  willing  to  give.  This  would  make  Rs.5760  available  for  education. 
Let  all  the  other  boys'  schools— that  is,  the  schools  in  the  "Walajabad 
group,  Mr.  Andrew's  schools,  and  the  Royapuram  Tamil  Poor  School — 
be  treated  under  the  head  of  evangelistic  work,  since  their  being  import- 
ant aids  in  that  work  is  the  sole  reason  of  their  having  been  opened. 
If  these  are  too  many  to  be  maintained  under  this  head,  let  some  of  them 
be  judiciously  abolished.  Then,  with  the  Rs.5760,  we  see  our  way  to 
maintain  all  our  boys'  schools  at  Chingleput  (except,  of  course,  the  Poor 
School),  at  iSTellore,  Conjeveram,  and  Trivellore.  The  allotment  for 
education  would  thus  have  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  boys'  schools 
— seven  in  all — as  were  not  established  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  or  promoting  directly  the  Evangelistic  Missionary's  work.  It 
would  have  to  maintain  two  schools  at  Nellore,  three  at  Conjeveram, 
one  at  Chingleput,  and  one  at  Trivellore ;  and  would,  in  addition  to 
this,  have  to  meet  a  moiety  of  the  expenses  of  the  Secretary's  office. 

We  hope  that  this  proposal  will  commend  itself  to  the  Foreign 
INfissions  Committee,  and  that  it  will  be  sanctioned. 

2.  The  Deputies  in  their  Report,  p.  19,  seem  to  object  to  the 
scholarships  offered  to  our  high  schools,  which  amount  to  upwards  of 
Rs.lOOO  a  year,  and  to  look  upon  this  outlay  as  a  waste  of  money.  It 
is  desirable,  therefore,  that  this  matter  should  be  placed  in  its  true  light. 
The  scholarships  are  open  to  competition  and  are  given  to  the  foremost 
boys,  one  to  each  of  the  four  high  schools.  The  object  of  the  scholarships 
is  to  encourage  pupils  to  continue  their  education  through  the  collegiate 
course  in  connection  with  the  Mission.  If  these  scholarships  were  not 
offered,  such  pupils  as  mean  to  go  forward  to  collegiate  life  would  leave 
the  Mofussil  school  at  too  early  a  stage  and  connect  themselves  with  some 
of  the  high  schools  in  Madras.  The  nearness  to  Madras  of  all  our  schools 
except  Nellore  makes  this  tendency  peculiarly  strong  in  them.  It  is 
most  desirable  on  many  grounds  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  keep 
the  boys  in  their  own  homes  and  their  own  school  until  they  are  of  a  fit 
age  to  go  to  Madras ;  and  one  effect  of  the  scholarships  is  to  keep  in  the 
highest  classes  of  our  high  schools  not  a  few  boys  who,  apart  from  such 
special  inducement,  would  certainly  go  elsewhere.  Supposing  that  the 
number  thus  retained  in  all  our  high  schools  is  not  more  than  twenty,  the 
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amount  paid  by  these  twenty  pupils  in  the  shape  of  fees  would  be  about 
Ks.760.  We  also  receive  from  Government  a  grant  in  aid  of  these 
scholarships,  amounting  this  year  to  about  Es.340 ;  and,  besides,  the 
amount  paid  in  fees  at  the  Christian  College  by  the  students  who  are 
drawing  these  competition  scholarships  this  year  will  not  be  less  than 
Rs.600.  It  will  not  be  thought  that  the  money  thus  realised  by  the 
Christian  College  is  a  loss  to  the  Mission.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  secure  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  boys 
who  have  begun  their  course  in  our  Mission  schools  in  the  Mofussil 
should  continue  it  in  a  College  where  Christian  instruction  and  Christian 
influence  are  effectively  brought  home  to  the  students. 

The  expenditure  of  this  Rs.lOOO,  instead  of  being  a  loss,  is  rather,  if 
rightly  viewed,  a  distinct  gain.  By  expending  Rs.lOOO,  the  Christian 
College  receives  Es.600  ;  and  the  Mission,  at  a  moderate  computation  of 
the  fees  paid  by  boys  retained  by  the  hope  of  a  scholarship,  receives 
Rs.llOO.  Thus  the  expenditure  of  Rs.lOOO  produces  a  return  of  Rs.1700, 
besides  securing  the  best  collegiate  education  in  Southern  India  for  many 
of  our  Mofussil  boys. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  at  one  with  the  Deputies  in  thinking  that 
more  might  be  done  and  that  more  ought  to  be  done  by  all  the  Churches 
in  Southern  India  for  promising  native  Christian  boys.  Our  own  Mission 
has  not  perhaps  done  all  it  should  have  done  in  this  direction.  But  it 
has  done  something ;  and  one  member  of  it  has  done  what  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  connection  witli  this  subject.  The  erection  of  the  Fenn 
Hostel  by  Dr.  Miller  for  Christian  students,  is  an  outstanding  service  to 
native  Christian  boys  which  certainly  deserved  some  recognition.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  to  all  the  Christian  boys  at  our  schools  the 
competition  for  these  scholarships  is  open.  Besides,  the  Secretary  is 
authorised  by  the  Local  Committee  to  spend  a  small  sum  annually  to  help 
Christian  boys  ;  and  if  the  amount  at  our  disposal  were  increased  by  special 
contributions  from  friends  of  the  Church  at  home,  we  should  gladly 
administer  it  for  this  most  desirable  end. 

3.  We  observe  that  the  Report  of  the  Deputies  makes  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  two  services  in  English  which  are  held  every  Sunday 
evening,  the  one  in  the  Anderson  Memorial  Church,  Esplanade,  the  other 
in  the  Royapuram  Church.  These  services  involve  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour.  They  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  work  of  one  Missionary  ; 
though,  as  at  present  conducted,  they  are  to  a  large  extent  distributed 
among  the  ordained  Professors  of  the  Christian  College,  without  whose 
help  it  would  be  simply  impossible  for  the  Secretary,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  arrangements,  to  maintain  them.  These  services  will  be  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  an  important  department  of  our  work,  and  it  seems 
desirable  that  they  should  be  noticed  in  the  comprehensive  Report  now 
submitted  to  the  Church. 

4.  There  is  one  part  of  the  work  of  the  Mission  in  Madras  city,  the 
evangelistic,  of  which  the  Report  does  not  take  sufficient  account,  and  in 
regard  to  which  its  references  are  likely  to  produce  unfavourable  and 
unfair   impressions,    which    it   cannot  have    been  in  the  mind  of  the 
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Deputies  to  suggest.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  main  strength  of  the 
work  of  the  Mission  in  Madras  has  been  educational,  and  that  even  with 
our  increased  evangelistic  apparatus  there  is  still  room  for  enlargement 
of  our  evangelistic  agency.  Still,  it  is  only  fair  that  due  account  be 
taken  of  what  is  actually  being  done,  and,  so  far  as  that  can  be  measured, 
of  the  success  actually  achieved. 

If  this  be  done,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  its 
evangelistic  work  in  the  city,  the  Madras  Mission  is  in  a  state  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  unsatisfactory.  Xot  only  has  that  part  of  it  which 
the  late  Mr.  Rajagopal  and  the  preachers  under  his  direction  used  to 
carry  on  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  been  maintained  since  his 
death,  but  new  ground  was  broken  a  few  years  ago  in  the  large  and 
important  northern  section  of  the  town,  of  which  the  main  division  is 
Koyapuram.  Here  a  complete  staff  of  preachers  is  employed  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  European  mussionary.  The  district  has  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  at  six  points  stations  have  been  established 
Avhere  preaching  is  regularly  conducted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
in  detail  the  mode  in  which  the  work  is  carried  on.  It  is  only  desirable 
that  it  be  remembered  that  here  we  have  a  well-equipped  evangelistic 
Mission  at  work  in  a  division  of  the  city  where  all  classes  are  to  be  found, 
and  in  which,  previous  to  our  entering  it,  there  had  been  no  regular 
attempt  of  a  missionary  character. 

The  existence  of  this  Mission  is  barely  acknowledged  in  the  Report, 
and  the  passing  reference  to  it  as  being  something  of  an  appendage  to 
the  Royapuram  congregation,  gives  a  misleading,  or  at  least  an  inadequate, 
idea  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  its  work.  A  proper  account  of  things 
as  they  are  would  have  described  a  fully  organised  Mission,  none  the  less 
vigorous  that  it  happens  to  be  carrying  on  its  operations  in  a  town  and 
to  draw  support  from  the  other  parts  of  our  work  with  which  it  is  in 
close  connection.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Deputies,  in  practically 
ignoring  this  important  department  of  ]\Iadras  work,  have  made  an 
omission  which  seriously  affects  the  view  which  the  Report  is  likely  to 
present  of  the  state  of  the  Mission  work  here  as  a  whole. 

But  it  is  not  by  defect  merely  that  the  Report  is  misinforming.  Our 
work  at  Chingieput  is  thrown  into  relief,  and  in  several  particulars  is 
made  to  cast  a  shadow  on  our  work  in  Madras.  Apart  from  the  special 
circumstances  under  which  town  and  country  work  are  carried  on  in 
India — and  a  consideration  of  these  would  have  tempered  the  picture  to 
a  large  extent — the  contrast  is  on  many  grounds  curiously  unfair.  It 
suggests,  for  example,  that  if  one  would  see  evangelistic  w'ork  of  an  ener- 
getic character  or  anything  that  could  be  described  as  fresh  or  original  in 
this  line,  he  must  leave  the  city  and  visit  this  station.  It  draws  special 
attention  to  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  Chingieput  congregation  and  to 
the  organisation  generally  of  that  branch  of  the  Mission — to  all  of  which 
remarks,  were  they  by  themselves  and  free  from  the  suggestion  of  con- 
trast, we  should  have  heartily  agreed.  But  the  implied  comparison, 
taken  along  with  the  omission  which  we  have  noted,  makes  it  necessary 
for  us  to  correct  the  perspective. 
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"With  regard  to  the  congregations,  the  financial  test  is  one  that  can 
seldom  be  applied  with  safety  to  Churches  in  India.  But  even  under 
this  test — if  it  be  applied — it  will  be  seen  that  our  city  congregation  in 
Royapuram  furnishes  noteworthy  results.  And  if  not  the  totals  only  be 
dealt  with — if  details  be  shown,  and  if,  in  addition,  the  composition  and 
circumstances  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  congregation  be  taken  into 
account,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  will  be  somewhat  different  from  that 
implied  in  the  Report.  It  should  be  remembered,  for  instance,  that  the 
Chingleput  Church  is  largely  composed  of  agents  of  the  Mission  and  their 
families.  These  for  the  most  part  have  no  other  connection  with  us  than 
that  they  are  in  our  employment.  They  live  at  their  own  stations,  which 
are  scattered  throughout  an  area  larger  than  many  a  Scottish  county. 
The  Royapuram  Church,  oji  the  other  hand,  is  a  compact  congregation. 
It  is  distinctively  a  Mission  Church,  and  is  directly  the  fruit  of  the 
labours  of  the  pastor,  Mr.  Itty,  Avhose  name — if  the  name  of  any — 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  its  growth.  Its  roll 
shows  182  communicants,  39  adult  adherents,  and  80  children — not 
counting  the  girls  of  the  Boarding  School  and  the  children  of  the  Raja- 
gopal  Poor  School — almost  wholly  gathered  out  of  heathenism.  The 
people  are  mostly  poor ;  and,  as  Avill  readily  be  seen,  the  facilities  for 
collecting  Church  funds  in  such  a  congregation  are  widely  different  from 
those  which  obtain  in  a  congregation  the  main  strength  of  which  is  the 
Church's  own  agents,  who  are  in  receipt  of  regular  and  substantial  pay. 
Yet  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royapuram  Deacons'  Court  it  was  resolved 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  stipend  paid  to  the  pastor  by  the  congrega- 
tion to  Rs.20  per  month,  though  the  amount  agreed  on,  when  the  con- 
gregation was  allowed  to  call  a  minister  in  1887,  was  only  Rs.7|-.  There 
is  a  Sabbath  School  in  connection  with  the  Church  and  a  promising 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  pastoral  work  is  most  efficiently 
conducted  by  Mr.  Itty,  who,  besides  visiting  regularly,  holds  "  Cottage 
Meetings  "  in  various  districts,  by  which  he  not  only  ministers  to  the 
needs  of  the  congregation,  but  brings  outsiders  under  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  This  flourishing  Church,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  evangelistic 
Avork  in  the  city,  makes  a  combination  of  direct  and  well-organised  mis- 
sionary work  which  is  sure  still  further  to  increase  in  power,  and  we 
cannot  understand  how  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Deputies  so  com- 
pletely. 

"We  trust  that  these  supplementary  remarks  will  contribute  to  a  right 
understanding  of  our  whole  Mission  work. 


A.  S.  LAIDLAW, 

E.  M.  MACPHAIL, 

J.  COLYILLE  PEATTIE, 

G.  PITTENDRIGH, 


Local  Committee — 

J.  M.  RUSSELL, 
AV.  SKINNER, 
C.  MICHIE  SMITH, 
W.  WALKER, 


GEORGE  MILNE  RAE,  Sec. 
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FROM   REV.   A.   ANDREW,   CHINGLEPUT. 

(on  furlough.) 

Glasgow,  September  20,  1890. 

In  accordance  witli  your  suggestion,  I  herewith  send  a  few  observations 
on  the  Report  of  the  Deputies  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  on  the 
Indian  Missions.  I  do  so  from  a  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
Mission  Work  of  our  Church  as  conducted  in  India  amongst  races  from 
the  lowest  to  the  most  highly  civilised  of  the  East,  and  of  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Report  the  Deputies  have  submitted.  "Whatever  I  state 
relates  to  the  Madras  Mission  only,  and  to  such  general  principles  which 
cover  Mission  w^ork  as  a  whole ;  and  is  founded  on  the  experience  I  have 
gained  as  a  Country  Missionary,  conversant  with  Rural  Mission  work  in  all 
its  branches,  as  conducted  in  our  own  and  other  Missions,  and  with  the 
customs  and  religion  of  the  people. 

The  Report,  as  submitted,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one.  It  is  full, 
shows  careful  preparation,  and  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
missionary  problem  as  it  is  presented  in  all  its  com})lexity  in  India.  It 
is  not  without  some  mistakes,  through  insufficient  information ;  but, 
taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  succinct  and  correct  state- 
ments yet  made  on  the  Mission  policy  of  tlie  Church,  and,  if  carried  out 
in  the  main  points,  will  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  Indian 
Missions. 

There  are  many  points  that  may  be  touched  upon,  either  in  the  way 
of  emphasising  what  the  Deputies  have  written,  or  of  criticism.  We 
select  only  a  few  of  the  main  questions  raised. 

(1.)  We  would  emphasise  the  statements  made  on  pp.  5  and  6,  to 
the  effect  that  while  our  Mission  retains  its  grip  on  the  cities, 
where  Mission  work  has  from  the  beginning  been  almost  ex- 
clusively concentrated,  its  steadfast  aim  should  he  to  lay  hold  on,  and  icoi'lx 
thoroughly,  a  country  district  lying  to  its  hand.  This  policy  has  been 
almost  lost  sight  of  in  the  past  at  all  our  Mission  centres.  Educational  work 
in  these  centres  has  to  a  large  degree  absorbed  the  funds  Avhich  might  have 
been  spent  on  rural  evangelistic  work.  Hence,  in  some  cases  there  either 
has  been  retrenchment  in  rural  work  or  no  development,  owing  to  want  of 
funds.  I  therefore  concur  in  what  the  Deputies  have  said  (on  p.  10), 
which  runs  thus  : — "  By  far  the  largest  jproportion  of  men  and  money  from 
our  Churches  goes  in  support  of  colleges  and  high  schools."  I  also  concur 
in  what  they  have  said  on  p.  6  : — "Partly  because  of  over-concentration 
of  educational  work  in  the  city,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  these 
Evangelistic  Missions  have  never  had  the  proper  money  or  attention 
bestowed  on  them." 

(2.)  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  Deputies  as  to  the  value  of  the 

.  higher  education  as  a  Mission  agency.     In   my  opinion,  it 

Education    '^^^^^  ^^  injurious  to  us   as  a  Mission  were  we  to  recede 

from  the  fine  position  our  Educational  Missions  occupy  in 

India,   especially  in    Madras.      Education  as    a    branch  of    missionary 


The  Field. 
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activity  is  indispensable,  whether  observed  from  an  Educational  or 
Evangelistic  Missionary's  point  of  view,  for  by  it  we  try  to  mould  the 
minds  of  the  rising  generation  with  Christian  morals  and  religion. 
The  Evangelistic  Missionary  uses  education  as  an  auxiliary  in  its  primary 
branches ;  the  Educational,  in  its  higher  branches.  The  Madras  Mission 
stands  foremost  in  this  respect,  and  is  doing  a  great  work,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  statistics  : — 


XiMBER  OF  Pupils  ov  31.st  Decembkr  1SS9  in  JIadras  Mission. 


i\Iadras  Christian  College 

Do.      Free  Cliurcb  Institution 
Boys'  Schools  .... 
Girls'  Schools  .... 


Total  number  of  Pupils 


629 

885 

1942 

2682 


6138 


But  the  ij^uestion  has  arisen,  Should  the  higher  education,  as  carried 
on  in  our  Colleges,  be  maintained  ]  My  opinion  is  that  it  should,  more 
particularly  in  Madras.  The  Christian  College  of  Madras  is  by  far  the 
best  e(}uipped  in  India,  and  exerts  an  influence  for  good  on  the  rising 
young  men  of  good  caste.  It  would  grieve  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
Avere  it  injured  in  the  least.  It  should  therefore  be  maintained  in  its 
present  efficiency  at  the  comparatively  small  cost  to  the  Church  which  is 
incurred  by  its  connection  with  it,  viz.,  the  salaries  of  about  three 
European  ]Missionaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  four  high  schools  of  the  Madras  Mis- 
sion are  not  so  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  Christian  College  as 
feeders  as  they  once  were,  since  pupils  come  from  all  parts  of  South 
India  to  it.  The  JS'ellore  High  School  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  trans- 
ferred without  delay  to  some  other  Mission  labouring  in  the  Telugu 
country,  or  be  abolished,  as  it  is  geographically  beyond  the  sphere  of 
our  jNIission  work,  and  has  never  been  properly  used  as  a  Mission 
agency  during  the  long  time  it  has  been  in  our  possession.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  about  Trivellore  High  School,  unless  Trivellore  be 
chosen  as  the  headquarters  of  an  European  Missionary. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  Edu(;ational  Mission  work  of  our  Madras 
Mission,  whether  in  its  primary  or  higher  departments,  should  be 
vigorously  maintained.  I?i  future  the  higher  and  lower  branches  should 
he  rifjidhj  separated,  and  a  line  of  limitation  should  he  drawn  between 
them,  so  that  no  money  intended  for  the  one  can  he  appropricded  by  the 
other.  The  lower  branches  should  be  linked  on  to  evangelistic  work, 
and  money  should  be  forthcoming  in  order  that  primary  schools  may  be 
established  in  as  many  villages  as  possible.  This  is  the  great  need  of 
the  day,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned. 

But  I  cannot,  with  all  due  deference,  agree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Deputies  on  p.    10,  viz.:  — "Unless   the    Christian  Church  is 
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prepared  to  abandon  its  efforts  to  got  a  hearing  for  Christianity  among 
caste  Hinduism,  unless  it  is  prepared  to  confine  its  missionary  enterprise 
to  the  sixty  or  eighty  millions  outside  Hinduism  proper,  this  higher 
agency  must  be  included  among  missionary  agencies,  and  given  an 
important  place."  The  inference  here  is  plain,  that  tJie  higlier  education 
ONLY  can  feacli  caste  Hinduism.  Bishop  Caldwell's  opinion  is  referred 
to,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  support  this  inference,  as  may  be  seen  by 
quoting  his  opinion  in  full.  In  his  paper  read  before  the  Centennial  Con- 
ference of  Protestant  Missions  in  1888,  Bishop  Caldwell  used  these 
words : — "  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  work  of  conversion 
myself,  and  have  tried  in  succession  every  variety  of  method,  but  the 
remarkable  fact  remains  that  during  the  lohole  of  my  long  Indian  life 
I  believe  that  not  one  educated,  high  caste  Hindu  has  been  converted  to 
Christianity  in  this  2mrt  of  the  coimtry  except  directly  or  indirectly 
through  the  influence  of  Afission  scltools.  Such  converts  may  not  be  very 
numerous — I  regret  they  are  not — but  they  are  more  numerous  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  they  are  all  that  are.  Ko  other  system  can  claim 
any  conversions  at  all  amongst  persons  of  that  class  "  ("  Eeport,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  354). 

Whether  Bishop  Caldwell's  opinion  be  correct  as  a  matter  of  fact  or 
not,  does  not  concern  us  at  this  moment.  It  will  be  perceived  that  he 
limits  his  remarks  to  a  certain  class  in  a  particular  part  of  India — to  the 
educated  high  caste  Hindus  of  Tinnevelly,  and  not  to  the  very  numerous 
class  of  high  caste  Hindus  who  have  received  an  elementary  education 
only,  or  perhaps  no  education  at  all.  I  agree  with  him  generally,  and 
would  say  that  it.  is  mostly  through  j\Iission  high  schools  and  colleges 
that  conversions  among  educated  high  caste  men  take  place.  But  he 
nowhere  says,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  such  is  the  case  with  ordinary  high 
caste  men.  Because  exj^erience  would  disprove  such  a  statement.  Many 
high  caste  Hindus,  who  have  received  but  an  elementary  education,  have 
been  converted  through  evangelistic  Avork.  This  has  been  the  case 
at  Chingleput,  for  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  there  since  1879  have  been  of  this  class.  Hence 
it  is  erroneous  to  say,  as  the  Deputies  do,  "  that  few  converts  have  been 
Avon  from  caste  Hinduism;"  and  that  "  these  fcAV  have  come  from  Edu- 
cational Missions  ; "  that  "  in  the  majority  of  Provinces  in  India  it  is 
still  true,  that  A\diatever  be  the  results,  the  Gospel  has  access  to  caste 
Hinduism  only  through  the  higher  education"  (p.  11). 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  prove  the  reverse — that  the  higher  education 
has,  in  the  nature  of  things,  little  access  to  the  multitudes  of  high  caste 
villagers  scattered  throughout  India,  and  that  evangelistic  Avork,  Avith 
primary  education  as  an  auxiliary,  is  really  having  access  to  them. 

That  the  higher  education  has  almost  no  influence  in  causing  any 
alteration  in  caste  Hinduism  is  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  authority  in 
South  India.  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, in  his  "Report  on  Education  for  1888-89,"  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  uses  these  significant  Avords : — "  In  all  the 
Colleges  put    together  there  were   not  more  than  ten  artizan  children. 
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whilst  the  sons  of  traders  were  comparatively  few,  facts  which  show  how 
little  has  been  the  effects  of  higher  Western  education  upon  the  classes 
whose  advancement  means  the  advancement  of  the  country  in  industrial 
intelligence,  material  wealth,  and  social  well-being"  ("Report  on  Public 
Instruction,"  p.  48). 

These  remarks  are  borne  out  by  the  statistics.  The  majority  of 
students  are  Brahmins;  other  high  caste  Hindus  are  comparatively  few. 
The  number  of  College  students  on  31st  jNIarch  1889  was  as  follows  : — 


Europeans  and  Eurasians          .... 

37 

Native  Christians     ...... 

261 

Mnhammadans 

54 

Brahmins 

2047 

Yaisyas  and  Siidras  ...... 

644 

Other  Hindus 

i            22 

Otliers 

4 

Total  in  32  Colleges  . 

3069 

Of  these  about  54  per  cent,  were  attending  INIission  Colleges.  But  what 
are  these  compared  with  tlie  many  millions  of  high  caste  Hindus  who  are 
not  at  Mission  Colleges  ?    Simpl}^  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  number  ! 

In  order  to  estimate  aright  the  true  state  of  matters,  and  to  bring  our 
higher  education  into  true  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the 
number  of  high  caste  Hindu  College  students  with  the  number  of  high 
caste  Hindus  of  school-going  age,  male  and  female,  and  of  the  whole 
high  caste  population.  By  doing  so  we  can  form  an  idea  of  what  influ- 
ence collegiate  students  under  missionary  tuition  can  have.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  indicate  the  extent  of  high  caste  Hinduism  which  should 
be  influenced  : — 


(■ 


1.  Number  of  high  caste  Hindus  in  South  \  Brahmins 

India,  according  to  census  of  1881.       J  Yaisyas  and  Sudras 

Total  high  caste  population 

2.  Number   of    children    of    school-going  \  Brahmins  (male  and  "|_ 

age  in  South  India,  according  to  the  I      female)  J 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  In-  I  Vaisyas   and   Sudras  \ 
stniction  for  1888-89.  )      (male  and  female)    / 

Total  high  caste  children  of  school-going  age 


1,122,070 
22,936,343 

24,058,413 


167,110 
2,757,578 
2,924,688 


It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  number  of  those  attending  Mission  Col- 
leges is  as  nothing  compared  with  the  three  millions  of  high  caste  children 
of  school-going  age  not  at  college,  or  with  the  twenty-four  millions  of 
high  caste  Hindus,  young  and  old. 

But  if  we  proceed  further,  and  consider  also  the  number  of  those  Avho 
have  passed  through  TVlission  Colleges  in  the  JNIadras  Presidency,  a 
number  which  cannot  be  said  to  exceed  ten  thousand,  we  have  still  a  very 
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small  fraction  of  the  high  caste  community  of  South  India  under  its 
influence.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  higher  educa 
tion,  as  conducted  in  Mission  Colleges,  has  scarcely  touched  high  caste 
Hinduism,  not  to  speak  of  low  caste  Hinduism.  In  many  country  dis- 
tricts it  has  not  touched  Hinduism  at  all,  and  it  will,  I  fear,  be  many 
years  yet  before  any  appreciable  result  be  perceptible. 

My  opinion,  which  is  the  result  of  much  experience  and  thought,  is 
that  it  is  mainly  throiigh  evaiigelising  agencies  that  the  high  caste  or  low 
caste  Ilindxdsm  of  the  villages  can  be  reached,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Church  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  all  classes  of  the  village  popu- 
lation. This  we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  Chingleput  district.  Our 
agents  have  had  access  to  high  caste  and  low  caste.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  higher  education  can  only  be  prosecuted  in  cities  and  large 
centres  where  youths,  eager  to  qualify  themselves  for  Government  em- 
ployment in  the  highest  departments,  congregate.  The  number  of  those 
is  so  small  that  they  cannot,  even  though  each  of  them  was  an  earnest 
Christian,  exert  much  influence  for  good  on  the  millions  of  caste  meli  in 
the  thousands  of  villages  in  South  India  Avho  know  nothing  of  English, 
or  of  Western  culture,  and  who  are  opposed  to  change  and  anxious  to 
conserve  their  old  traditions  and  rites. 

Many  things  are  tending  to  raise  India,  besides  the  higher  education. 
European  intercourse  Avith  the  natives,  commerce,  British  rule,  the  rail- 
ways, non-missionary  education,  and  other  agencies  are  at  work,  in 
addition  to  missionary  labour  of  all  kinds,  and  are  tending  to  give  India 
a  place  amongst  civilised  nations.  I  hold  that  the  higher  education  as 
conducted  in  Christian  Colleges  is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
within  its  own  sphere.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  the  only  means 
of  reaching  caste  Hinduism,  seeing  that  it  reaches  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  high  caste  community,  nor  can  I  admit  that  evangelisation  is  only 
good  for  reaching  the  sixty  or  eighty  millions  outside  Hinduism  proper. 
I  emphatically  deny  the  truth  of  such  a  statement.  Because  evangelisation 
is  really  striving  to  gain  access  to  caste  Hinduism  in  the  villages  where 
the  higher  education  has  no  access  whatever.  In  our  Chingleput  Mission 
we  preach  to  thousands  of  Brahmins  and  other  high  castes  as  regularly 
and  faithfully  as  to  the  low  castes,  and  await  the  outpouring  of  God's 
Spirit  on  our  labours.  The  testimony  we  give  to  the  power  of  Christian 
truth  in  our  rural  INIission  is  just  as  valuable  as  that  given  in  Mission 
Colleges.  The  American  Arcot  Mission,  and  other  rural  Missions,  con- 
duct the  Avork,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  same  lines. 

3.  Hence,  this  is  an  additional  argument  to  develop  evangelistic  icork 

indefinitely  in   country  district^!.     I  have   no   hesitation   in 

affirming  that    the  inattention   to  this   subject  which  has 

characterised  the  history  of  our  Indian  Missions  in  the  past, 

is  a  blot  on  our  system.     The  rural  evangelistic  Missions  have 

been  starved  in  the  past.    In  consequence,  our  Indian  Missions 

are  weak  in  this  special  department ;  though  in  Madras  and  in  Chingleput 

we  have  been  labouring  hard  for  a  number  of  years  to  counteract  this 

state  of  aff'airs,  and  to  introduce  a  more  enlightened  and  successful  policy. 

z 
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In  future  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  should  be  to 
develop  evangelistic  tvork  around  all  the  chief  centres  both  in  city  and 
country,  and  supply  enough  fundn  to  each  Evangelistic  Missionary  as  will 
enable  him  to  hace  from  ten  to  twenty  Catechists,  a  few  Zenana  Teachers 
and  Bible  Women  in  each  suh-district,  some  Students  in  training  as 
Preachers,  and  a  number  of  elementary  schools,  one  of  which  should  be  a 
bo'irding  school  for  Christian  boys. 

The  plan  for  organisation  as  sketched  by  the  Deputies  has  been  carried 
out  at  Chingleput  almost  in  its  entirety  during  the  past  six  years ;  and 
hence  the  remarks  at  the  foot  of  p.  21  of  the  Deputies'  Report,  regarding 
the  lack  of  permanence  of  support,  the  sloth  of  subordinate  agents, 
their  want  of  continuous  training,  etc.,  do  not  apply  to  the  Mission  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  superintend. 

4.  I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputies  on  Cheap  Missions, 
Cheap  Missions,      as  given  on  p.  23. 

5.  On  p.  72  an  important  principle  is  stated,  viz.  : — that  the  Mis- 
sionary stationed  in  a  country  district  should  have  charge 
of  all  Mission  work  of  his  Church  within  his  district,  and 
do  his  own  office  work,  and  so  avoid  the  growing  charges  of 


Decentralis- 
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a  secretarv's  office.     With  reference  to  Madras,  I  have  long 


held  the  opinion  that  a  secretary  per  se  was  not  necessary 
for  our  comparatively  small  Mission.  1  hold  that  the  Missionaries  at 
Chingleput  and  Conjeveram  should  have  charge  of  all  the  Mission  work 
carried  on  in  their  respective  districts,  and  do  their  own  office  Avork,  and 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  dual  supervision — for  placing  certain  schools 
under  the  secretary  in  Madras,  when  they  can  be  more  conveniently  and 
economically  looked  after  by  the  INIissionaries  on  the  spot.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  supervision  from  a  distance  cannot  be  as  effective  as  that  done 
by  those  close  at  hand.  It  is  simply  supervision  that  is  desired  by  the 
country  Missionaries.  They  have  no  desire  to  be  drawn  away  into  edu- 
cational work,  and  teach  personally  in  the  schools.  The  secretary  in 
Madras  does  not  teach,  but  only  occasionally  visits  the  schools,  and 
hence  Dr.  Miller's  fear  has  no  foundation.  The  supervision  of  schools  at 
a  distance  of  35  or  40  miles  is,  in  my  opinion,  wrong  in  principle,  and 
injurious  to  evangelistic  work,  and  adds  to  expense  in  management. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  other  Missions. 

My  proposal  is  to  let  the  Conjeveram  Missionary  superintend  mis- 
sionary operations  in  Conjeveram,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  control  of 
the  Local  Committee.  The  same  should  be  granted  to  the  Chingleput 
Missionary,  and  to  the  Missionary  who  in  future  is  to  be  appointed  to 
Trivellore  or  Sriperumbadur. 

Any  communications  which  these  brethren  may  desire  in  the  course 
of  the  month  to  lay  before  the  Committee  in  Madras,  could  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  city  Missionaries,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own  distinctive  work, 
could  act  as  secretary,  and  as  a  means  of  communication  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  local  bodies. 

This  does  not  meet  with  Dr.  Miller's  approval.  But  with  all  due 
deference  to  such  an  able  Missionary  in  educational   matters,  and  for 
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whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  and  veneration,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
hold  an  opposite  opinion — an  opinion,  too,  which  has  been  formed  from 
over  ten  years'  observation  of  the  present  system,  and  from  a  knowledge 
of  its  unsatisfactory  nature. 

6.  The  remarks  of  the  Deputies  on  the  better  organisation  of  the 
India  Missions  as  given  on  p.  98  are  import- 
ant, and  should  be  put  into  force,  especially 
paragraph    (4),  which   is    indespensable    to    the 


right  working  of  Evangelistic  Missions  outside  of 


Appointment  of  a  Sub- 
Committee  to  take  charge 
of  Mission  Work  outside 
of  Institution. 

Institutions. 

7.  It  appears  to  me  wrong  in  principle  to  make  such  a  great  dis- 
tinction between  the  salaries  of  city  and  country  Missionaries 

balanes  of      ^^  ^^i  appointments  to  be  made  in  future,  for  the  following 
Missionaries.  ^^  '  o 

reasons : — 

(a)  There  are  differences  among  country  districts.  Some  are  as  expen- 
sive to  live  in  as  in  the  cities,  and  hence  needless  hardship  would  be 
inflicted  by  giving  a  less  salary  to  a  country  Missionary.  I  have  lived 
both  in  the  city  of  Madras  and  in  the  country  at  Chingleput,  and  can 
say  that,  if  anything,  it  is  more  expensive  to  live  in  the  country.  The 
expense  of  moving  about  in  the  district  is  gi-eat.  Almost  all  kinds  of 
food,  native  or  European,  have  to  be  procured  in,  and  brought  from, 
Madras  city,  and  hence  the  prices,  owing  to  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
articles  by  railway,  are  higher  than  those  obtaining  in  the  city.  This 
affects  natives  as  well  as  Europeans. 

(6)  Country  Missionaries  have  to  suffer  greater  hardships  and  have 
fewer  comforts  than  those  in  the  cities.  The  city  Missionary  has  a  large 
European  community  at  hand,  a  limited  sphere  of  labour,  and  few 
hardships.  It  is  very  different  with  the  Country  Missionary.  He  has 
many  hardships,  and  even  dangers,  to  contend  with  as  he  travels  from 
village  to  village  and  lives  in  tents,  and  is  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
scorching  sun  or  to  the  attacks  of  venomous  serpents,  and  is  liable  to  be 
laid  low  with  cholera,  smallpox,  or  fever,  which  are  ever  present  amongst 
Indian  villages.  Moreover,  he  has  often  to  live  in  utter  isolation  from 
his  fellow-countrymen. 

(c)  City  Missionaries  enjoy  certain  privileges  which  are  as  a  rule 
denied  to  country  Missionaries.  Some  city  Missionaries  receive  from 
Rs.lOOO  to  Rs.l500  a-year  as  remuneration  for  examining  university 
examination  papers.  Unmarried  Missionaries  always  board  in  a  friend's 
house,  or  reside  in  a  "  chummery,"  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  they  can 
in  the  country,  where  they  must  have  a  house  for  themselves. 

Hence  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  unfair,  to  reduce  the  salaries  of 
all  country  Missionaries  who  may  in  future  be  appointed  to  a  mmimum, 
and  produce  possibly  much  care  and  anxiety  in  domestic  concerns. 
Engine-drivers  on  the  Madras  Railway,  and  native  lawyers  in  the 
Chingleput  Courts,  receive  larger  incomes  than  what  the  Deputies  pro- 
pose to  give  country  Missionaries.  The  question  arises,  Should  such 
Missionaries,  who  are  placed  in  trying  and  responsible  positions,  receive 
a  less  salary  than  they,  and  be  parsimoniously  treated?     To  create  the 
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distinction  as  proposed  would  tend  to  form  two  classes  of  Missionaries 
of  unequal  status,  and  to  produce  discontent,  and  a  desire  to  labour  in 
the  more  congenial  and  less  irksome  sphere  in  the  city. 

It  is  unfair  also  to  make  no  distinction  between  married  and  un- 
married Missionaries  who  happen  to  be  stationed  in  the  country,  while 
such  a  distinction  holds  in  the  city.  If  a  reduction  must  be  made,  it 
should  be  made  all  round  or  not  at  all,  and  tchat  is  saved  in  this  u-ay 
sJiould  go  to  form  a  fund  out  of  u-hich  a  retiring  alloicance  he  given,  as 
given  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Con.mittee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  If 
this  were  done,  Missionaries,  I  think,  would  not  object  to  a  reduction. 
Besides,  it  is  reasonable  that  men  who  give  the  best  of  their  lives  to  the 
Church  in  foreign  lands,  where  a  great  strain  is  often  put  upon  their 
constitutions,  and  where  they  are  constantly  liable  to  break  down  in 
health,  should  be  liberally  treated,  and  helped  in  their  declining  years  by 
such  a  retiring  allowance  as  I  have  mentioned. 

In  the  absence  of  a  retiring  allowance,  given  at  the  end  of  twenty  or 
twenty -five  years'  service,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  present  excel- 
lent arrangement  in  respect  of  salary  he  alhnced  to  remain  as  it  is  now  in  vogue. 

8.  As  regards  the  2^ative  Church,  it  has  been  my  steadfast  conviction 
that  the  Native  Church  has  not  received  the  attention  of  our 

Native       Indian  Missionaries  as  it  ought  to  have  done.     The  I^Tative 

Church.  Congregation  should  be  the  centre  of  all  Mission  work, 
whether  educational,  evangelistic,  medical,  or  zenana,  and 
lip  to  wliich  everything  should  point.  This  was  the  plan  adopted  by 
Bishop  Caldwell  from  the  beginning  of  his  long  Indian  career,  and  which 
has  met  with  such  wonderful  success.  He  said  in  his  paper  read  before 
the  London  Conference  in  1888,  "  My  plan  was  to  maJie  the  congregation 
the  cejitre  round  which  all  work  revolved.  I  set  myself,  with  the  help  of 
my  Native  assistants,  to  invite  individuals  personally  to  attach  themselves 
to  tlie  congregation,  and,  as  soon  as  any  person  was  in  this  way  brought 
under  systematic  Christian  influences,  I  stirred  him  up  to  bring  over  his 
relatives  and  friends.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  each  soul  that  was 
gained  would  become  a  centre  of  light  to  other  souls.  The  plan  succeeded 
beyond  expectation,  and,  before  I  left  Madras,  the  congregation  became 
too  large  for  the  building.  The  essentials  of  the  plan,  viz.,  the  maliing 
the  congregation  the  centre  of  all  worh,  and  endeavouring  to  make  each 
convert  a  Missionary  to  his  friends,  were  such  ae  I  have  ever  since  acted 
upon  in  Tinnevelly,  and  are  such  as  might  he  safely  acted  upon  in  every 
paH  of  the  world." 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  remarkable.  In  1841  Bishop  Caldwell 
had  14  Congregations  under  his  supervision  in  Tinnevelly;  but  in  1884 
he  had  no  fewer  than  129,  with  probably  over  fifty  thousand  members 
and  adherents.  I  believe  that  we  have  failed  in  India  in  building  up 
the  Native  Church,  and  in  multiplying  Congregations,  simply  because  we 
have  not  adopted  Bishop  Caldwell's  policy,  and  have  expended  the  most 
of  our  strength  in  educational  work  instead.  The  crying  need,  therefore, 
in  our  Indian  Missions,  is  the  adoption  of  the  Bishop)' s  plan  in  all  our 
Mission  centres. 
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So  far  as  Cliingleput  and  Eoyapurani,  Madras,  are  concerned,  this 
policy  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  I  think  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  should  insist  on 
Mission  work  being  conducted  on  these  lines  everywhere. 

Another  important  question  connected  with  Xative  Congregations  is 
this — that  native  Pastors  should  only  receive  such  salaries  as  are  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed,  with  a  view  to 
each  Congregation  being  brought  within  a  measurable  distance  of  being 
self-supporting.  ISTative  Congregations  should  be  trained  to  rely  upon 
their  own  resources.  Hence  large  salaries  in  country  districts  should  not 
be  given.  It  is  false  in  principle  to  make  a  Native  Pastor  dependent 
for  a  large  part  of  his  salary  on  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee. 
It  is  better  to  give  no  help  at  all  than  to  do  this,  and  set  aside  the 
possibility  of  becoming  self-supporting  to  some  indefinite  period  in 
the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  policy  set  in  motion  by  the 
Committee's  Minute  of  February  20,  1883,  be  carried  out  to  a  successful 
issue. 

9.  The  same  remark  about  salary  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Native 
^Mission    Agents.     They   should    not    receive    salaries 
Salary  of  Native    which  would  raise  them  abo\e  their  surroundings,  and 
Mission  Agents,     give  them  an  unduly  exalted  position.     Our    Madras 
Mission  has  been  hampered  for  many  years  through  the 
policy  of  the  earlier  ^Missionaries  in  giving  large  salaries.     By  giving 
salaries  suited  to  the  environment  in  which  our   Christian   agents   are 
placed,  a  larger  number  of  agents  could  be  employed,  wlio  in  all  proba- 
bility would  be  better  suited  for  the  work. 

iO.  I  thoroughly  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Deputies  regarding 
Medical  Mission  work.     The  tendency,  so  far  as  my 
Medical  Mission    observation   goes,   is  to    subordinate   the    evangelistic 
Work.  Avork  to  the  medical  work,  and  so  lose  sight  of  the 

cardinal  principle  of  all  real  JNIission  work — the  up- 
building and  expansion  of  the  Native  Congregation.  Dr.  Elder  was 
successful  in  Eoyapurani  in  founding  a  Native  Congregation,  because  he 
had  this  end  constantly  in  view. 

In  my  view,  there  is  too  much  dispensary  work  in  our  Medical 
Missions.  Rather  than  subordinate  the  evangelistic  work  to  the  medical, 
it  were  better  to  have  no  dispensary  or  hospital.  The  jNIedical  Mission- 
ary in  the  country  should  be  an  Itinerating  Missionary,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  from  village  to  village,  with  the  aid  of  Catechists,  and  have  every 
requisite  necessary  for  successful  work.  He  should  be  like  an  ordinary 
European  Evangelistic  Missionary,  and  use  his  knowledge  of  medicine 
when  there  is  opportunity,  among  the  villages.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  three  of  the  Medical  Missionaries  of  the  American  Arcot  Mission, 
with,  I  believe,  much  success,  in  the  formation  of  a  Native  Christian 
community. 

There  is  not  so  much  need  for  dispensary  work,  as  the  Government 
have  established  a  medical  department,  possessing  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries, which  are  well  distributed  over  the  country,  and  hence  the  great 
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need  is  for  medical  men  wLo  can  itinerate  amongst  the  villages  where 
there  are  no  Government  dispensaries,  and  give  relief  to  suffering  ones, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  at  the  same  time. 

My  opinion  is  that  there  is  not  much  success  connected  with  Medical 
Mission  work  which  subordinates  the  evangelistic  element,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  in  our  Missions  in  India.  HoAvever,  if  a  hospital  be  necessary, 
it  should  be  at  the  Missionary's  headquarters,  and  under  the  charge  of  a 
qualified  native  subordinate  who  could  act  in  the  ^Missionary's  absence. 
This  would  give  freedom  to  the  Missionary  to  itinerate  at  least  ten  days 
in  the  month  amongst  the  villages. 


FROM  REV.   DR.  MAOKICHAN,  BOMBAY. 


Bombay,  ith  October  1890. 

As  the   Re2:>ort   of   the   Deputies    contains   no   definite    proposals    with 
to    the     extension    or  modification    of    the    work    under     the 


regard 
charge 


of  the   Mission  Council,  it 
that  the  Council  should  meanwhile 
subjects  alluded  to  in  the  Report. 
Mission   Council  approves  generallv  of  the 


has  not  been   considered  necessary 

send  any  formal  statement  on  the 

As   indicated   in   the  Report,  the 


suggested  lines  of  extension 
which  are  reserved  for  future  consideration.  They  are  those  which 
naturally  proceed  from  the  point  at  which  Ave  have  now  arrived,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  greater  stability  which  has  now  been  secured  for  our 
Educational  Institutions  will  render  the  extension  alluded  to  in  the 
Report  practicable  Avithin  the  near  future.  I  think  I  have  several  times 
already  pointed  out  that  the  success  of  the  College,  if  it  proves  continuous, 
Avill  render  possible  a  steady  advance  along  this  line,  and  the  Committee 
is  aware  that  in  anticipating  it  Ave  have  been  able  to  occupy  as  one  of  our 
stations  the  interesting  toAvn  of  Paladpur  in  the  district  referred  to. 

Our  views  regarding  certain  general  cjuestions  discussed  in  the  Report 
have  already  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  in  the  statement  presented 
by  the  Indian  Missionaries,  but  there  are  some  points  to  Avhich  I  should 
like  to  refer  in  the  communication  of  my  OAvn  vicAvs  to  the  Committee. 

1.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  Avhat  has  been  said  regarding  the 
distinction  draAvn  betAveen  the  tAvo  kinds  of  work  Avhich  are  described  as 
the  educational  and  the  evarnjelidic  respectively.  I  am  aware  that  this 
nomenclature  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  simple  convenience,  but  I 
knoAV  also  the  power  of  icords  in  the  controversy  regarding  missionary 
methods,  and  I  am  cognisant  of  the  evil  that  has  already  been  Avrought 
by  the  unthinking  use  of  the  distinction  in  question.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  nomenclature  Avhen  it  is  carefully  defined  as 
in  some  passages  in  the  Report,  but  I  do  most  strongly  object  to  the 
popular  use  of  it  and  the  practical  conclusions  to  Avhich  it  leads.  I  think 
that  Avlien  this  distinction  is  presented  to  the  Church  it  must  be  put  in 
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the  most  guarded  form  that  is  possible,  and  that  to  encourage  the  popular 
impression  which  this  distinction  produces  and  supports,  is  to  do  a  very- 
great  injustice  to  an  important  branch  of  our  missionary  operations.  My 
deep  conviction  is  that  the  educational  work  contains  the  evangelistic 
element  in  its  fulness — that,  in  respect  both  of  aim  and  subject-matter,  the 
instruction  given  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  as  much  entitled  to  the 
designation  "  evangelistic  "  as  any  form  of  missionary  work  carried  on  in 
India.  I  have  had  some  experience  of  both  sides  of  the  work,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  any  difference  between  the  presentation  of  Christ 
and  His  Gospel  to  the  students  of  an  Institution  and  that  made  in  the 
highways  of  cities  and  villages.  When  I  offered  myself  to  the  Committee 
for  the  India  Mission  field,  in  resjionse  to  their  invitation,  I  knew  nothing 
of  such  a  distinction,  but  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  agitation 
regarding  missionary  methods.  It  is,  however,  a  distinction  Avhich  we 
still  know  only  from  without,  but  of  which  we  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
preach  Christ  within  school  or  college  are  unconscious. 

I  would  therefore  entreat  the  Committee  to  see  that  the  action  which 
they  may  take  with  reference  to  the  Report  does  not  involve  as  its  con- 
sequence, in  a  way  which  the  Deputies  themselves  can  never  have  intended, 
the  exclusion  of  an  Institution  from  the  sphere  of  that  which  the  Church 
regards  as  evangelistic. 

2.  The  statements  in  the  Report  as  to  the  extent  to  which  our 
Missionaries  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  is  so  general  as  to 
be  almost  certain  to  mislead,  by  producing  a  mistaken  impression.  I  see, 
from  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Calcutta  Mission  Council,  that  th(^  Mission- 
aries in  Calcutta  are  not  satisfied  with  the  way  in  Avhich  this  point  has  been 
stated.  I  think  that  Bombay,  which  has  all  along  had  a  strong  ver- 
nacular tradition,  may  very  justly  claim  some  qualification  of  the  state- 
ment. With  very  few  exceptions  the  members  of  our  Mission  have 
regarded  the  study  and  acquisition  of  the  vernacular  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  missionary  equipment ;  and  while  it  is  true  that  some  have  not 
had  opportunities  of  attaining  to  the  free  use  of  the  language  which 
comes  from  experience  of  certain  kinds  of  missionary  Avork,  I  think  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  recognised  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  language,  and  the  means  they  are  taking  to  acquire  it,  should  be  more 
fully  acknowledged. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  Indian  life  I  have  been  in  close  contact 
with  the  language  of  our  Presidency,  and  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
taking  part  in  most  branches  of  work  that  come  within  the  sphere  of 
the  Vernacular  Missionary.  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  a  Missionary 
engaged  on  educational  work  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  people,  and  I  strongly  sympathise  with  all  that  is  said  in 
the  Report  regarding  the  desirableness  of  this  relation  to  the  language. 
The  power  to  secure  this  result  lies  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Church. 
It  can  lay  down  conditions  with  regard  to  this  matter,  and  it  should 
afford  greater  facilities  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions.  Still,  even 
under  existing  circumstances,  I  think  I  should  refer  to  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  this  department.      Mr.  MacOmish  has,  from  the  beginning 
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of  his  Missionary  work,  studied  Maratlii.  He  has  passed  a  good  exami- 
nation in  the  language,  and  is  anxious  to  learn  to  use  it  in  practical 
Missionary  work.  Mr.  Gardner  is  also  studying  Marathi,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  has  returned  to  the  study,  which  he  had  hegun  before  he 
went  home  on  leave.  I  do  not  think  the  impression  likely  to  be  made 
by  the  general  statements  contained  in  the  Report  would  suggest  this 
state  of  things.  The  Deputies  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  otherwise  recognised  them.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is 
that  the  discouraging  picture  they  have  drawn,  if  true  of  other  parts 
of  India,  is  not  fully  warranted  by  the  facts  regarding  Western  India 
to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

3.  There  are  two  minor  points  to  be  mentioned.  I  think  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  reminded  of  the  reasons  why  our  accounts  are  kept  in 
the  abbreviated  form  referred  to.  The  Convener  has  probably  already 
explained  these  to  the  Committee.  The  accounts  were  formerly  kept, 
at  no  expense  to  the  Mission,  by  Messrs.  C.  Macdonald  &  Company,  and 
now,  with  our  present  Treasurer,  who  has  no  connection  with  this  firm, 
the  books  are  still  kept  in  the  same  office.  On  this  account,  only 
abstracts  were  entered  in  the  books,  the  details  from  which  these  were 
prepared  being  kept  by  the  Mission  in  the  amounts  received  from  each 
school  or  station.  Hence  the  compendious  form  in  which  the  accounts 
have  always  been  kept  by  the  Treasurer.  AVe  have  now  begun  to 
keep  also  detailed  statements  in  another  set  of  accounts,  but  all  along 
the  details  have  been  available,  and  when  the  Deputies  wished  to  know 
the  details — I  mean  the  minute  details — of  expenditure  at  any  station, 
these  were  immediately  available  in  the  monthly  sheets.  As  the  Report 
has  not  explained  this  in  sufficient  detail,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
allude  to  the  matter. 

I  think  the  Mission  House  property  in  Bonibaj^  has  been  a  very 
satisfactory  purchase.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  the  native  town,  near 
all  the  centres  of  work,  and  sufficiently  airy  for  the  purposes  of  health. 
All  the  houses  are  massed  together.  The  compound  is  therefore  large, 
aud  the  building  has,  I  think,  a  good  appearance.  Each  Mission  House 
is,  however,  of  ordinary  dimensions,  and  thinking  now  of  three  Mission 
Houses  in  Bombay  with  which  I  am  Avell  acquainted,  I  should  say  that 
that  belonging  to  our  Church  is  smaller  in  extent  and  much  less  in 
accommodation  than  any  one  of  them.  The  person  who  built  this 
house  long  ago  built  it  well,  and,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  a  good  appear- 
ance. Other  houses  may  not  look  so  well,  but  in  reality  they  may  be 
both  more  comfortable  and  more  commodious.  The  cost  of  each  dwell- 
ing was  moderate  according  to  Bombay  rates,  and  in  a  city  in  which 
house  rent  is  abnormally  high,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  our  Church  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  property. 

4.  In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Committee  and  the 
Church,  in  a  matter  in  which  I  think  we  have  the  full  sympathy  of  the 
DejTuties,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  learning  and  sympathising  with 
our  position  in  regard  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  attitude  which  the  Church 
is  to  assume  towards  our  work.     The  controversv  which  has  occasioned 
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so  much  trial  to  the  Committee,  and  which  has  made  the  work  of  the 
Deputies  a  work  of  so  much  anxiety,  has  not  been  a  matter  of  indifierence 
to  those  of  us  who  have  given  our  lives  to  the  work  of  Missionary  educa- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  Church's  own  behests.  "We  do  not  feel  less  hope- 
ful regarding  that  work  for  all  the  attacks  that  imperfectly-informed 
theorists  have  made  upon  it.  The  Report  of  the  Deputies  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  vindication  of  the  Church's  method.  But  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned regarding  the  effect  which  this  controversy  is  having  upon  the 
sympathies  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  tolerance  of  our  Institutions 
that  we  plead  for;  it  is  not  their  simple  continuance '  as  methods  which 
cannot  be  abandoned — we  desire  to  see  them  continuing  to  occupy  their 
old  historic  position  in  contact  with  the  life  and  living  sympathy  of  our 
Church.  If  we  lose  this,  even  should  everything  else  continue  unchanged, 
we  should  lose  much,  yea,  that  which  is  most  vital  to  the  success  and 
the  happiness  of  our  Mission.  I  wish  that  those  who  are  pressing  their 
own  particular  theories  upon  the  Church  could  fully  weigh  the  conse- 
quences spiritually  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Church's  sympathy  in  any 
degree,  however  limited,  from  a  body  of  men  who  have  been  sent  to  do 
this  work,  and  who,  in  doing  it,  have  been  made  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
work  to  which  the  Church  has  been  divinely  called.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  can  say  how  deeply  I  feel  the  loss,  or  the  suspicion  of  the 
loss,  of  the  sympathy  of  any  portion  of  the  Church  with  the  work  to 
which  I  daily  go  forth.  Xo  amount  of  opposition  can  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  as  we  know  it  in  the  experience  of  each  day.  Yet  we 
cannot  but  feel  how  great  is  the  responsibility  Avhich  any  man  would 
incur  who,  by  pressing  any  one-sided  view  of  missionary  methods,  should 
become  the  means  of  diminishing  in  any  degree,  or  in  any  quarter,  the 
spiritual  support  which  sustains  a  large  body  of  the  Chiirch's  Mission- 
aries during  days  and  years  of  most  arduous  toil  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.     /  sliould  not  like  to  change  places  tcith  that  man. 

D.  Mackichan. 


PROM  THE  REV.  JAMES  F.  GARDNER,  B.D., 

BOMBAY. 


In  their  Report  the  Deputies  refer  to  the  ignorance  of  the  vernacular 
which  prevails  among  many  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
Study  of  the    College  work,   more   particularly  among   the   younger   Mis- 
Language,     sionaries.     Pages  50,  70,  and  105  may  be  quoted.     My  own 
brief  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the  impossibility  of 
acquiring  even  a  competent,  much  less  a  fluent,  use  of  the  vernacular, 
unless   special  arrangements   are  made    by   yoiir    Committee  to    afford 
beginners  in  Mission  work  an   opportunity  for  uninterrupted   study  of 
The  Deputies  refer  to  the   "  very  strict  rules  "  of  certain 
2  a 


the  language. 
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bocieties.  It  would  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  the  very  liberal 
arrangements  of  such  Societies  in  allowing  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  say  that  their  strict  rules  are  in  no  way  harsh  in  the 
execution.  From  conversation  with  some  of  the  American  Missionaries 
in  tliis  city,  I  learn  that  two  years  are  allowed  for  acquiring  the  language. 
In  my  own  case,  I  found  myself  ex])ected  to  begin  half-work  within  less 
than  a  Aveek,  and  full-work  within  four  or  five  weeks  of  landing.  The 
pressure  of  work  may  seem  slight  when  I  say  that  I  teach  about  20  hours 
per  week,  inclusive  of  my  Scripture  hours.  But  it  has  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  not  unfrequently  one  hour  of  teaching  implies  four  or  five  or 
more  hours  of  careful  home  preparation.  During  the  twenty-two  months 
that  I  have  been  in  the  country,  I  have  honestly  tried  to  study  the 
language  ;  but  the  attempt,  I  feel,  has  been  as  yet  only  a  waste  of  time, 
strength,  and  money.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  that  I  have  no  aptitude 
for  languages,  for  I  learned  to  speak  both  French  and  German  within 
about  three  months  each,  and  that  with  considerable  ease  and  fluency. 
Leisure  for  uninterrupted  study  is  required,  together  with  an  opportunity 
of  conversing  in  the  language.  In  concluding  what  I  have  to  say  on 
this  subject,  let  me  frankly  tell  you  the  actual  state  of  the  case  in 
Bombay.  Of  the  European  Mission  Staff,  exclusive  of  ladies,  Dr. 
Mackichan  alone  is  able  to  sj^eak  and  preach  fluently  in  the  vernacular. 
Mr.  MacOmish,  like  myself,  has  tried  to  learn  to  speak^  but  has  never 
yet  ventured  to  conduct  a  meeting.  The  farthest  he  has  yet  gone  is  to 
conduct  family  worship  Avith  the  girls  of  the  Boarding  School.  Neither 
Dr.  Alexander  nor  Mr.  Jack  nor  I  could  attempt  so  much.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  Dr.  Mackichan  will  take  furlough  next  spring ;  and  in  the 
present  vexed  state  of  the  Native  Church,  not  one  of  those  of  us  who 
should  remain  could  be  of  use  in  an  emergency,  except  through  the 
medium  of  English.  Thus  far  has  the  neglect  of  providing  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  language  brought  us. 


FROM  REV.  JOHN  SMALL,  POONA. 


The  closing  of  the  Institution  I  am  looking  on  more  and  more  as  a 
calamity  to  the  Avork.  See  p.  28  (4).  Christian  teaching  Avould  not 
suit  in  it  as  it  is  just  noAv.  And  this  intellectual  capital  of  India  is 
Avithout  a  Christian  School  for  the  rising  generation,  than  Avhich  never 
one  needed  it  more.  I  do  not  know  that  all  tlie  division  of  the  money 
Avill  be  so  fruitful  as  a  good  school  Avould  have  been  in  our  city.  It  is  a 
miserable  state  of  things  noAV. 

That  is  all  about  the  Report,  AAdiich  I  hope  will  ultimately  come  forth 
modified  certainly,  but  still  the  remarkable  document  AA^hich  it  really  is,  as 
regards  comprehensiveness  combined  Avith  fulness  of  detail. 


IMMiliilliiiil^^ 
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PROM  A.  H,  L.  PRASER,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
Elder  in  the  Nagpur  Marathi  Congregation. 

I  HAVE  read  this  Report  of  the  Deputies  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  who  knows  India^  not  to  be  struck  with  the  great 
ability  shown  by  the  Deputies  in  grappling  with  Indian  problems.  There 
is  nothing  that  excites  more  contempt  in  the  old  Indian,  than  the  easy 
way  in  which  the  flying  visitor  of  a  few  weeks  often  deals  with  matters 
on  which  his  own  years  of  experience  have  only  taught  him  to  speak 
with  caution.  The  late  Aberigh  Mackay  puts  that  contempt  into  the 
form  of  a  conundrum  something  like  this,  "  What  is  it  that  the  travelling 
M.P.  eagerly  puts  in  his  pocket,  which  the  District  Magistrate  urges  his 
youngest  assistant  to  throw  away  ?  Ans.  Raw,  crude,  undigested  first 
impressions."  A  feeling  very  different  from  this  contempt  arises  on 
reading  the  Report  of  the  Deputies,  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  the  great  pains,  the  unwearying  labour,  the  candid  investigation  that 
must  have  combined  to  produce,  after  so  short  a  period,  so  clear  and  so 
generally  accurate  a  view  of  the  subject-matter  of  that  Report. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  my  satisfaction  with  the  Report  is  perhaps 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  I  was  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Daly's 
views,  such  of  Professor  Lindsay's  utterances  regarding  Missions  as  I 
had  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  before  he  went  to  India,  had  led  me  to 
regard  him  as  taking  an  unduly  unfavourable  view  of  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  Educational  side  of  Mission  work.  This  has  led  me  to 
admire  the  more  the  candour  and  capacity  wdiich  have  enabled  the 
Deputies  to  understand  so  well  what  they  have  seen  of  local  circum- 
stances, and  to  appreciate  in  no  small  measure  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  that  kind  of  work.  The  fact  is  that  the  more  I  know  of  India, 
the  more  I  am  persuaded  of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Free  Ciiurch  in  its  Mission  w^ork  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  Deputies  have  been  so  earnest  and  so  thorough  as 
to  bring  them  in  a  few  months  to  very  much  the  same  views  as  my 
nineteen  years  of  Indian  experience  have  led  me  to  entertain.  On  the 
whole,  I  am  satisfied  with  their  Report.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  their 
view  of  the  past  (so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  their  Report),  and  in 
their  proposals  for  the  future,  the  Deputies  show  great  grasp  of  the 
general  principles  of  which  experience  has  indicated  the  soundness ;  and 
that  the  Report,  where  it  fails  at  all,  fails  mainly  in  forgetfulness  that 
those  by  whom  it  will  be  read  are  not  all  in  a  position  easily  to  follow 
it  fully.  Too  light  reference  has  been  made  to  some  points  which  might 
have  been  elaborated  more  carefully,  or  insisted  on  more  firmly.  These 
brief  references  suffice  to  show  that  these  points  did  not  altogether 
escape  the  notice  of  the  Deputies,  but  will  not  suffice  to  secure  attention 


^  Mr.  Fraser  is  Commissioner  of  the  Chateesghar  Division  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces of  India,  on  leave,  and  formerly  Secretary  to  that  Government. 
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to  them  from  all  the  readers  of  the  Report.  There  are  also  a  few  points 
on  which  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Deputies.  It  is  scarcely- 
strange  that  this  should  be  the  case.  It  would  be  more  strange  if  a 
Report  embracing  so  many  important  questions  should  meet  with  entire 
concurrence  on  every  point.  With  the  great  body  of  the  Report  I  am 
thoroughly  in  accord.  I  must  not  then  be  misunderstood  if  I  should 
seem  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  points  on  which  I  differ  from  the 
Deputies. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Report  which  I  am  inclined  to  deprecate, 
is  the  tendency  to  make  a  sharp  and  emphatic  distinction  between  what 
are  called  the  Educational  and  Evangelistic  sides  of  the  Mission  work.  I 
think  that  this  tendency  in  the  Report  has  its  root  partly  at  least  in  former 
misapprehension  of  the  Educational  work,  and  that  the  sharp  distinction 
made  may  mislead  readers  who  have  not  had  the  Deputies'  opportunities 
for  apprehending  that  work  more  accurately.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  serious  misunderstanding  on  this  point  in  the  minds  of  the  Deputies 
themselves ;  but  I  fear  that  their  manner  of  dealing  with  the  two  sides 
of  the  work  may  produce  misunderstanding  in  the  minds  of  others.  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  seen  more  clearly  throughout  the  Report  the 
impression  conveyed  by  such  sentences  as  this.  "In  Nagpur  ...  we 
heard  Mr,  Douglas  give  one  of  these  Bible  lessons ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  praise  too  highly  the  earnest  evangelical  and  personal  character  of  his 
teaching "  (p.  34).  The  fact  is  that  this  Educational  work  is  Evange- 
listic. I  remember  that,  when  I  Avas  last  at  home  in  1886,  an  office- 
bearer in  a  church,  the  minister  of  which  is  one  of  our  most  evangelical 
preachers,  and  which  is  specially  distinguished  for  its  Sabbath  School 
work,  took  objection  to  the  "  Educational  methods,"  on  the  ground  that 
the  Lord's  command  is  to  go  and  "  preach."  I  pointed  out  to  him  that 
this  interpretation  would  close  his  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible  Classes ; 
and  I  think  that  this  remark  brought  more  clearly  before  his  mind  what 
I  had  seen  of  the  Educational  work  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  what  is  called  Evangelistic 
work ;  and  I  had  occasion  some  years  ago  to  write  to  Dr.  Lindsay  in 
that  sense.  But  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  this  point ;  that  the  work  on  the  Evangelistic  and 
Educational  sides  is  one  work ;  that  these  two  sides  of  this  work  are 
not  opposed ;  that  they  should  be  carried  on  together  as  local  circum- 
stances may  indicate. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  no  need  whatever,  in  view  of  what  the 
Deputies  have  written,  to  say  anything  in  support  of  the  Educational 
work.  I  had  the  honour  of  stating  my  views  on  this  subject  to  the 
Committee  when  last  on  leave  in  1886.  The  Deputies  have  during 
their  visit  to  India  seen  the  importance  of  this  work,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  withdrawing  from  it.  The  opinions  of  such  men  as  Bishop 
Caldwell  (p.  10)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  strongly  antagonistic 
section  of  orthodox  Hinduism  (p.  12)  on  the  other,  have  all  the  weight 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Deputies.  I-  would,  however,  take  occasion  to 
draw  attention  to  what  the  Deputies  state  (p.   11),  by  way  of  limitation 
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^x.  ,.xv.  higher  education  that 
Hinduism."     They   say,  "  This 


of  the  view  that  "it  is  in  and  through 
Christianity  has  had  access  to  Caste  Hinduism."  They  say. 
general  truth  may  be  stated  too  strongly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  has  been 
stated  too  strongly.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  sweeping,  general 
statements  about  anything  Indian.  We  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  in  some  districts  Caste  Hinduism  is  now,  and  has  been  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  more  accessible  to  what  are  called  Evangelistic  Missions 


than  it  was  in  earlier 


years 


s,  and  than  it    is    still   in    other    districts. 


In  Poona,  for  example,  in  the  districts  round  Moradabad  and  Bareilly, 
and  in  Calcutta,  Caste  Hinduism  is  accessible  to  Mission  work  which  is 
not  Educational.  But  in  the  majority  of  provinces  in  India  it  is  still 
true,  that  whatever  be  the  results,  the  Gospel  has  access  to  Caste  Hinduism 
only  through  the  higher  Education." 

Now,  this  is  quite  true ;  and  this  change  of  feeling  towards  Chris- 
tianity is  a  feature  of  the  case,  as  it  now  stands,  which  ought  to  receive 
thankful  acknowledgment  and  earnest  attention.  This  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  direct  result  of  several  causes,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
which  is  Educational  Mission  work.  I  have  marked  the  growth  of  this 
feeling  during  the  last  nineteen  years.  The  Deputies  mention  a  very 
striking  incident  in  reference  to  the  Poona  Institution  (p,  28).  This 
incident  illustrates  the  feeling  of  kindliness  and  reverence  entertained  by 
the  students  of  such  institutions  towards  their  Missionary  teachers.  If 
nothing  comes  of  this  feeling  in  this  particular  case,  we  shall  only  have 
another  illustration  of  the  too  frequent  evanescence  of  such  feelings 
when  unconsecrated.  I  have  found  the  same  friendliness  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nagpur.  Let  me  illustrate.  At  Raipur  (180  miles  from 
iJs'agpur)  we  had  last  year  a  series  of  Saturday  Evening  Lectures.  Several 
gentlemen  from  a  distance  helped  us.  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  D. 
Whitton  of  the  Nagpur  Mission.  Before  the  lecture,  the  most  prominent 
member  of  native  society  in  Raipur  came  to  me  and  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  having  a  kind  of  reception  in  Mr.  Whitton's 
honour  after  the  lecture.  This  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Whitton  was  the 
only  lecturer  to  whom  the  people  paid  this  great  compliment.  The  room 
was  crowded.  The  distribution  of  garlands,  of  'atr  and  pan,  brought  a  most 
hearty  meeting  to  a  close.  Before  the  close,  one  of  the  native  gentlemen 
present  intimated  that  Mr.  Whitton  was  to  preach  next  day ;  and  the 
place  where  we  have  our  Sabbath  Services  was  crowded  to  the  door  to 
hear  him.  Such  facts  as  these  are  due  to  the  influence  of  Mission  teach- 
ing carried  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  remote  villages  where  I  least 
expected  it  I  have  been  startled  to  find  evidence  of  this  influence. 

Another  striking  incident  may  be  given  from  my  own  experience. 
In  the  last  year  I  spent  in  Nagpur,  I  took  part  in  the  course  of  Sabbath 
Lectures  delivered  annually  in  connection  with  the  Mission  (p.  34). 
These  Lectures  were  delivered  in  a  large  public  hall  in  the  town  of 
Nagpur.  They  dealt  with  the  main  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
hall  was  crowded  weekly  by  large  and  attentive  audiences,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  natives  not  professing  Christianity.  There  is  an 
English-Marathi  weekly  paper  published  in  Nagpur,  which  is  read  almost 
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all  over  the  province.  The  Marathi  Editor,  who  is  a  Brahman,  attended 
these  Lectures,  and  published  in  the  Marathi  portion  of  his  paper  a  very 
full  and  accurate  summary  of  each.  These  summaries  went  all  over  the 
province.  The  Editor  published  them  because  the  Lectures  interested 
him,  and  were  believed  by  him  to  be  of  interest  to  his  readers.  Such  a 
thing  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this  change  of  feeling  towards  Christianity 
must  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  vindication  of  the  past  policy  of  the 
Church,  and  also  as  the  basis  of  a  development  of  that  policy  in  the  way 
of  greater  evangelistic  effort.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind  of  an  ordinary  reader  of  the  Deputies'  Eeport  would  be  such 
as  this.  I  can  see  plainly  from  certain  sentences  in  the  Report  that  the 
Deputies  have  been  struck  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Free  Church 
has  been  led  to  take  up  the  position  and  work  which  are  hers  in  India ; 
and  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  they  should  not  have  "  thought  it  their 
duty  to  discuss  the  past  history  of  the  Missions,"  and  so  avoid  the  risk  of 
misunderstanding  (p.  2).  To  me  it  seems  most  important  to  emphasise  how 
clearly  the  circumstance  of  the  case  in  the  past,  the  substantial  progress 
which  has  been  already  made,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work  seems 
to  be  opening  out  more  brightly  for  the  future,  all  combine  to  indicate 
the  large-hearted  wisdom  which  led  the  great  pioneers  of  the  Church's 
Missions  to  adopt  the  lines  of  work  which  seem  to  have  been  laid  pro- 
videntially to  her  hand.  It  seems  to  me  also  important,  as  already 
stated,  to  emphasise  this,  that  the  Educational  and  Evangelistic  (or 
preaching)  sides  of  the  work  are  not  opposed  or  rivals  to  each  other,  that 
the  Missionaries  have  from  the  first  carried  on  both  sides  of  the  work  as 
far  as  their  resources,  and  their  appreciation  of  local  need  in  view  of 
these  resources,  have  permitted.  It  is  also  important  to  emphasise  this, 
that  the  further  development  of  Evangelistic  work  is  not  a  new  dejjarture 
or  an  abandonment  of  the  old  position  held  by  the  Church,  but  merely  a 
development  of  the  old  policy  in  view  of  the  progress  made,  and  of  the 
opening  up  of  more  opportunities  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  be  said  that,  after  all,  it  does  not  much  matter  whether  the 
thing  which  it  seems  wise  to  do  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  is 
looked  on  as  a  new  departure  or  as  a  natural  development  of  the  old 
policy,  provided  only  that  what  seems  wise  for  the  present  is  done.  I 
cannot  agree  with  this.  It  seems  to  me  important  to  recognise  reverently 
the  guidance  of  God  in  the  past,  and  to  recognise  generously  the  wisdom 
and  devotion  which  have  been  displayed  by  the  Missionaries.  I  am  not 
a  Missionary  nor  connected  with  any  Missionary  by  any  tie  other  than 
an  Anglo-Indian  Christian's  gratitude  for  the  work  the  Missionaries  have 
done  for  India.  Yet  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  some  of  them,  labouring 
as  exiles  in  the  confidence  of  God's  guidance  and  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
Church  at  home,  may  misunderstand  the  omission  from  the  Report  of  the 
clear  and  deliberate  acknowledgement  that  the  policy  of  the  past  has 
been  blessed,  and  is  not  to  be  abandoned,  but  developed  as  circumstances 
now  seem  to  require.  I  have  also  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  omission 
will  be  misunderstood  at  home. 
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In  this  connection  I  think  it  also  right  to  say  that,  although  I  have 
been  for  over  sixteen  years  acquainted  with  the  N^agpur  Missionaries,  I 
have  never  known  ''  the  feeling  which,"  according  to  the  Report  (p.  8), 
"  exists  in  certain  districts  of  our  Mission  Field  that  we  are  to  work,  if 
not  exclusively  among  Caste  Hindus,  at  least  in  such  a  way  as  to  neglect 
the  others  who  are  in  the  district  worked."  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Deputies  have  met  with  this  feeling  somewhere,  although  I  have  never 
seen  it  in  the  Missions  which  I  know.  I  can  hardly  think,  however,  that 
it  is  to  be  found  except  in  the  very  rarest  cases.  It  might  have  been  well 
to  have  made  this  plain.  Such  a  feeling  is  at  least  as  inconsistent  with 
Missionary  spirit  as  with  Scottish  Christian  sentiment ;  and  where  it  exists, 
it  would,  I  am  sure,  be  condemned  by  Missionary  opinion  as  well  as  by  the 
Deputies. 


Having  said  all  this,  I  have  now  to  add  that  I  generally  approve  of  all 
the  proposals  made  for  the  future  work  by  the  Deputies,  so  far  as  I 
understand  them  and  am  able  to  judge  of  them.  In  regard  to  India,  one 
can  only  speak  confidently  about  the  little  that  he  happens  to  know. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  am  not  at  all  well  acquainted  with  Calcutta,  and  I 
cannot  speak  with  any  pretence  to  authority  of  the  proposals  regarding 
the  College  there.  I  feel  that  any  proposal  to  abandon  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Duff's  labours  might  be  very  seriously  misunderstood.  The  number  of 
other  Colleges  in  Calcutta  might  even  seem  to  justify  the  existence  of 
two  friendly  Presbyterian  Colleges,  if  the  Churches  could  aff"ord  to 
support  them,  and  could  not  better  employ  their  funds.  Rivalry  between 
Christian  Colleges  is  specially  evil  in  India ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know  of 
their  work,  the  Free  and  Established  Church  Colleges  have  worked  well 
together.  It  would  be  sad  for  the  Free  Church  to  abandon  the  old  work. 
But  if  a  union  of  the  two  Colleges  on  something  like  the  Madms  system 
could  be  effected,  it  would  be  quite  another  matter.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  need  discuss- such  details  as  these.  I  confine  myself  now 
to  general  remarks. 

I  think  that  the  following  are  important  points  to  bear  in  mind : — 

1.  That  the  educational  work  is  an  important  part  of  Mission  work; 
that  it  has  already  produced  results  which  have  fully  justified  the  Church 
in  giving  it  its  place  in  her  Missionary  system;  that  our  existing  educa- 
tional centres  cannot  be  abandoned;  and  that  they  must  be  maintained  in 
a  thoroughly  efficient  state  (p.  18). 

2.  That  the  time  has  come,  through  the  influence  of  this  educational 
work,  and,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  for  a  very  important  extension  of 
evangelistic  work,  because  the  field  is  now  more  open  for  preaching;  that 
this  evangelistic  work  should  be  carried  on  mainly,  if  not  exclusively, 
around,  and  in  connection  with,  existing  centres ;  and  that  these  two 
branches  of  the  work  should  be  regarded  as  complementary  of  each  other, 
and  not  as  antagonistic  (p.  17). 

3.  That  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Church  should  be  directed  to 
the  importance    of   active  Christian  work   being   dome   by  the  native 
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Christians,  who  should  everywhere,  like  their  brethren  at  Bhandara 
(p.  36),  realise  their  own  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  darkness  around 
them ;  and  that  India's  evangelisation  depends  upon  having  an  earnest, 
living,  aggressive,  native  Church. 

4.  That  it  is  also  most  important  to  gather  European  and  Eurasian 
Christians  round  the  ^Missionaries  (p.  31),  and  to  induce  them  to  co- 
operate in  jNIission  Avork  (p.  36),  and  that  ISIissionaries  should  make 
every  effort^to  secure  this. 

5.  That  Native  Agents  should  be  largely  employed  under  our  Mis- 
sionaries; that  determined  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  them,  and  to 
provide  for  their  special  training  and  supervision  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated by  the  Deputies. 

6.  That  while  "  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  ought  to  keep 
strictly  in  its  own  hand  the  general  ^lission  policy  to  be  pursued,"  yet  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember  that  "in  carrying  out  the 
details  of  the  work  the  Mission  Councils  should  have  as  free  a  hand  as 
possible  (pp.  100,  101). 

I  need  really  to  add  nothing  to  what  the  Deputies  have  said  on  these 
points,  but  I  should  like  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  4th  and 
6th. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  I  may  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  I  feel  to  the  Missionaries  in  Nagpur  for  their  English  Service  on 
Sabbath  evenings,  and  for  the  cordial  manner  in  which  they  welcome 
their  Christian  fellow-countrymen  to  social  intercourse.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Small  as  to  the  importance  of  this  (p.  31).  I  do  not,  however,  think 
that  our  Missionaries  generally  go  far  enough ;  they  ought,  I  tliink,  to 
make  some  effort  to  enlist  the  direct  co-operation  of  Christian  men  in  their 
work.  As  a  rule,  thej  do  not  do  this.  I  can  understand  in  a  measure 
their  reluctance.  Scotsmen  do  not  like  to  go  beyond  their  rights ;  but 
I  think  that  ii  is  a  duty  of  Christian  men,  and  especially  of  Christian 
ministers,  to  stir  their  brethren  up  "  unto  love  and  to  good  works."  Many 
Christians  would  have  cause  to  be  thankful  if  an  effort  were  made  to  enlist 
them  for  direct  work  among  the  Natives,  and  the  advantage  to  the 
Missions  would  be  great. 

I  know  several  cases  where  European  laymen,  even  in  humble  position, 
have  done  work  for  Christ  among  the  heathen,  and  have  been  owned  by 
God  in  that  work.  It  would  be  well  worth  taking  some  trouble,  and  even 
doing  some  violence  to  one's  feelings,  to  try  to  lead  all  our  Christian 
fellow-countrymen  to  identify  themselves  actively  with  Mission  work. 
T  am  of  opinion  that  Missionaries  should  endeavour  to  induce  as  many 
European  and  Eurasian  Christians  as  they  can  to  become  members  of  the 
Mission  Church,  the  membership  of  which  is  too  often  confined  to  Natives. 
These  Christians  should  then  be  induced  all  to  work  together.  The 
Government  of  India  is  showing  an  example  to  the  Church,  which  the 
Church  should  have  shown  to  the  Government.  Europeans  now  sit  and 
work  with  Natives  on  Municipal  Committees  and  District  Councils,  often 
with  excellent  results.     How  much  more  ought  they  to  work  together  in 
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the  Church  for  their  common  Lord  !  (Acts  xvii.  26.)  Missionaries  some- 
times complain,  and  not  without  reason, that  some  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
are  hindrances  to  their  work.  This  only  emphasises  the  importance  of 
securing  the  active  and  public  co-operation  of  such  as  are  servants  of 
Christ.  I  see  (p.  36)  that  Dr.  Kobertson  hopes  to  utilise  his  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  Evangelistic  work  at  Xagpur.  I  think  that 
every  Missionary  should  be  supported  and  assisted  by  every  earnest 
European  and  Native  Christian,  and  that  European  Christians  should  be 
induced  more  and  more  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  Native 
brethren. 

I  wish  also  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  leaving  the  details  of  the 
work  to  the  Mission  Councils.  It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  central 
authority  to  assume,  or  to  retain  as  much  power  as  possible  in  its  own 
hands ;  and  I  am  glad  that  the  Deputies  have  used  the  language  on  this 
subject  which  I  have  above  quoted.  Devolution  of  authority  is  now  an 
acknowledged  mark  of  statesmanship.  In  the  Government  of  India  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  decentralisation,  and  in  enforcing  the  responsi- 
bility of  local  authority  for  all  the  details  of  administration.  This  policy 
should  be  followed  in  the  Missions  of  the  Church.  General  principles 
must  be  laid  down  for  guidance ;  but  the  detailed  application  of  these 
principles  iiiust  be  left  to  the  local  Mission  Councils,  otherwise  there  may 
be  constant  friction,  and  perhaps  vexatious  and  unnecessary  interference. 
Let  me  illustrate  this  from  the  first  general  principle  I  find  laid  down  in 
the  Eeport.  The  Deputies  say,  "  We  need  one  set  of  men  to  take  the 
Educational,  and  another  to  take  the  Evangelistic  side  "  (p.  2).  This  is 
sound  as  a  general  principle,  and  may  safely  be  laid  down  ;  but  the  Mis- 
sion Councils  should  be  left  with  "  as  free  a  hand  as  possible  "  in  apply- 
ing it.  It  is  right  that  the  Church  should  see  that  the  universally 
accepted  necessity  for  preaching  as  well  as  teaching  should  be  recognised 
by  the  Missionaries.  It  is  right  also  that  the  Church  should  fix  the  stalf 
required  for  all  parts  of  the  work.  It  is  right  also  that  the 
Church  in  making  special  appointments  should  recognise  special 
gifts  for  preaching  or  teaching.  But  the  Church,  it  seeme 
to  me,  would  err  if  she  led  any  Missionary  to  believe  that 
because  his  special  work  may  be  teaching  he  is  precluded  from 
helping,  or  even  not  expected  to  help,  in  Evangelistic  work ;  or  that, 
because  his  work  may  be  mainly  Evangelistic,  he  is  not  to  help  in  School 
or  College  work  should  any  unforeseen  emergency  arise.  The  Church 
would  err  if  she  tied  the  hands  of  the  local  Mission  Councils  in  this  way, 
or  relieved  them  of  their  necessary  responsibility  for  the  details  of  the 
work  committed  to  them,  with  clear  definition  of  its  general  principles. 
If  the  Missionaries  cannot  be  trusted  in  their  Councils  loyally  to  give 
effect  to  the  policy  of  the  Church,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
the  position  they  occupy.  The  Report  of  the  Deputies  shows,  however, 
not  only  how  much  they  appreciate  the  loyal  and  devoted  work  of  tho 
Missionaries,  but  also  that  the  Church's  policy 'is  what  the  Missionaries 
themselves  have  made,  and  that  they  fully  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
Church, 
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I  have  just  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  some  unforeseen  emergency 
arising  which  may  render  it  necessary  that  a  Missionary  appointed  to 
Evangelistic  work  should  help  in  the  Educational  work.  This  may 
occur  in  India,  even  if  the  arrangements  for  giving  the  usual  leave  to 
Missionaries  are  adequate  and  systematic ;  but  it  will  in  that  case  rarely 
occur.  I  venture  to  think  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  some  forget- 
fulness  of  the  necessity  for  providing  for  leave  vacancies.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  invito  attention  to  this  here.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  work  at  any  centre  requires  four  European  Missionaries,  that 
(say)  three  are  required  mainly  for  the  Educational  work,  and  that  one 
is  put  specially  in  charge  of  the  Evangelistic  work.  Suppose  also  that 
the  Missionaries  are  to  get  two  years'  furlough  in  every  ten.  I  take 
all  these  figures  for  the  sake  of  simplicity.  In  the  case  supposed, 
it  is  clearly  necessary  that  five  men  be  nominated  to  the  four  appoint- 
ments. Let  me  say  that  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  are  nominated.  The  state 
of  the  Mission  year  by  year,  if  leave  is  taken  systematically,  will  be  as 
shown  below  : — 


Years, 

Missionaries  on  duty.        •  Missionary  on  leave. 

1st  and  2nd          

3rd  and  4th          

5th  and  6th           

7th  and  8th          

9th  and  10th       

A.  B.  C.  D. 
A.  B.  C.  E. 
A.  B.  D.  E. 

A.  C.  D.  E. 

B.  C.  D.  E. 

E. 
D. 
C. 
B. 
A. 

Thus  by  giving  every  man  his  two  years'  leave  in  every  ten,  the  effective 
staff  is  only  four  men,  though  five  have  been  appointed.  If  only  four 
had  been  sent  out,  then  for  eight  years  out  of  the  ten  there  would  only 
have  been  three  Missionaries  present  on  duty.  The  result  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  that  the  man  appointed  for  Evangelistic  work  would 
have  been  unduly  burdened  with  Educational  work ;  for  the  latter  must 
sustain  permanent  injury  from  any  reduction  of  necessary  staff.  I  think 
that  such  a  disaster — such  a  failure  to  carry  out  the  recognised  policy  of 
the  Church — ought  to  be  most  carefully  guarded  against.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  realises  a  similar  necessity  in  its  administration.  Sufii- 
cient  men  are  enlisted  in  the  Civil  Service,  for  example,  to  provide  not 
only  for  "  Cadre  "  appointments,  but  also  for  leave  vacancies,  and  for  the 
necessity  for  having  junior  officers  under  training.  Otherwise  the  work 
of  administration  would  be  in  constant  danger  of  being  thrown  into  confu- 
sion. I  think  that  the  Church  must  follow  the  same  course.  Let  her  pro- 
vide at  least  for  her  "  Cadre  "  appointments  and  for  leave  vacancies.  That 
is  to  say,  let  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  fix  how  many  European 
Missionary  Professors  or  Teachers,  and  also  how  many  Missionary 
Preachers,  there  shall  be  at  any  given  centre.  Let  the  Committee  thus 
deliberately  fix  the  effective  staff"  required  at  that  centre  ;  and  let  it  then 
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add  to  this  the  proportion  of  that  staff  required  to  give  the  Missionaries 
the  proportion  of  their  service  fixed  as  leave.  If  this  be  done,  then 
nothing  but  unforeseen  emergency  can  interfere  with  the  arrangements. 
With  such  unforeseen  emergency  the  Mission  Councils  can  well  be  trusted 
to  deal. 

I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  that  while  the  Church  makes  careful  pro- 
vision for  carrying  on  both  sides  of  the  great  work  to  which  she  has  been 
called  in  India,  these  two  sides  of  the  work  will  be  constantly  recognised 
as  parts  of  one  whole.  The  Missionaries  at  one  centre  ought  all  to  be 
Members  of  one  Mission  Council ;  and  no  divisive  courses  should  be 
tolerated  among  them.  The  Evangelistic  Missionary  should  publicly 
identify  himself  in  interest  with  the  Educational  institutions,  and  the 
Educational  Missionary  should  countenance,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  co- 
operate in,  the  direct  Evangelistic  work  (p.  17).  lam  confident  that  the 
Educational  Missionaries  would  be  glad  of,  and  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by,  such  co-operation.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  regular  work  to 
become  mere  routine;  and  this  tendency  involves  the  danger  of  its 
becoming  perfunctory,  This  tendency  and  this  danger  are  to  be  guarded 
against  in  religious  not  less  than  in  secular  work.  And  there  is  perhaps 
no  religious  work  in  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  guard  against  them 
than  in  Educational  Christian  work.  Every  earnest  Sabbath-School 
teacher  knows  this. 

I  know  and  honour  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  our  Missionaries. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  the  best  of  them  will  feel  the  most  thankful 
for  the  impulse  given  to  their  devotion  and  earnestness  by  the  visit  of 
the  Church's  Deputies.  I  remember,  when  I  was  on  leave  in  1873-74, 
hearing  an  earnest  Free  Church  minister  from  the  North  say  at  one  of 
Mr  Moody's  Edinburgh  meetings,  that  he  had  thankfully  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  that  he  had  there  learned  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  the 
distinct  expectation  of  seeing  conversions.  He  said  that  he  had  hitherto 
freely  preached  the  Gospel  which  he  loved,  but  had  not  habitually 
expected  conversions  as  the  result  of  his  preaching;  but  that  now  he 
would  go  back  to  his  people  and  preach  in  the  full  expectation  of  con- 
versions. I  do  not  personally  know  any  Missionary  who  does  not  long  for 
conversions  from  among  the  heathen  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  earnest 
will  acknowledge  the  most  thankfully  the  manner  in  which  their  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  this  matter,  and  will  rejoice  to  have  their  special 
work  supplemented  by  more  direct  efforts  to  gather  in  some  of  the  fruit 
for  which  they  have  laboured,  and  to  take  themselves  as  full  a  share  as 
possible  in  these  efforts.  I  believe  in  working  always  for  conversions 
just  as  firmly  as  I  believe  in  working  even  when  there  are  no  conversions. 
It  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  toil  on  without  fruit ;  it  would  be  harder 
to  toil  on  without  hope  of  fruit.  "  "Work  without  hope  !  There  is  not 
life  in  it  whereby  a  man  may  live." 

There  are  many  parts  of  the  Keport  to  which  I  have  made  no  reference. 
It  is  unnecessary.  I  have  made  this  note  too  long  already.  I  have 
nothing  special  to  say  on  the  Zenana  and  Medical  Missions,  although  I 
take  the  deepest  interest  in  them.     I  am  not  in  possession  of  informa- 
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tion  which  would  enable  me  to  say  anything  of  value  on  financial  ques- 
tions. On  them  I  need  only  say  that  the  Deputies  show  the  same 
shrewdness  and  common-sense  in  dealing  with  the  recent  ignorant  and 
hasty  advocacy  of  "  Cheap  Missions,"  as  has  generally  characterised  this 
able  and  interesting  Eeport. 

EuiNBUKGH,  21th  Nov.  1890. 


PROM  THE  MISSIONARIES  TO   THE   SANTALS. 


A  LETTER  in  reply  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Deputies,  signed  by  most  of  our 
Indian  Missionaries,  has  been  addressed  to  you.  While  we,  your  Santal 
Missionaries,  heartily  agreed  with  many  of  the  statements  and  arguments 
which  this  letter  contained,  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  sign  it  on 
account  of  its  tone  regarding  Evangelistic  work  among  aboriginal  tribes  ; 
and,  in  justice  to  the  work  which  you  have  intrusted  to  us,  we  desire  to 
lay  before  you  our  "  reasons  of  dissent  "  from  the  views  of  our  brethren. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  extension  of  Evangelistic  work,  the 
letter  states  (p.  8)  that  "if  our  rule  of  action  is  to  be  that  of  taking  the 
path  which  Providence  marks  out  for  our  Church  in  particular,  then  the 
extended  Evangelistic  efforts  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  districts  where 
the  strictly  Hindu  element  is  large,  and  the  other  element  in  the  popula- 
tion is  comparatively  small."  It  is  stated  no  fewer  than  eleven  times  in 
the  course  of  less  than  twelve  pages,  that  work  among  educated  Hindus 
is  the  Avork  which  Providence  has  specially  marked  out  for  our  Church.  It 
is  implied  that  to  extend  our  work  among  other  portions  of  the  community 
would  be  "  to  dishonour  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  Scottish 
Missions  in  India  were  founded"  (p.  10). 

These  passages,  and  several  others  which  might  be  quoted,  clearly 
indicate  that,  in  the  opinion  of  our  missionary  brethren  who  have  signed 
this  letter,  our  Church  should  devote  her  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  work  among  the  high-caste  Hindus. 

"We  fail  to  understand  how  these  brethren  have  been  led  to  take  up 
a  position  calculated  to  minimise  the  importance  of  our  work  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Church.  Our  Santal  Mission  occupies  a  very  insignificant  place 
in  the  Deputies'  Eeport.  More  attention  has  been  given  to  the  extension 
of  Evangelistic  Work  in  Calcutta,  Hooghly,  Madras,  Chingleput,  Bombay, 
Poona,  and  Nagpore,  than  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  our  Mission. 
Our  entire  European  staff  consists  of  three  missionaries,  with  no  increase 
during  fifteen  years  of  rapid  growth  of  work,  while  the  letter  to  which 
we  refer  is  signed  by  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  missionaries  who  devote 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the  Hindus.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
only  real  extensions  of  Evangelistic  work  in  recent  years,  as  in  Con- 
jeveram  and  Wardha,  have  been  among  the  Hindu  population.  We  see 
little  evidence  of  injury  being  done  to  other  work  through  too  much 
support  being  given  to  the  Santal  Mission. 
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Further,  we  refuse  to  believe  that  in  extending  our  work  among 
aboriginal  tribes,  we  are  "  dishonouring  the  memory  of  those  by  whom 
Scottish  Missions  in  'India  were  founded,"  or  that  this  work  involves 
"  the  abandonment  of  the  work  to  which  our  Church  has  been  called  of 
God."  From  the  very  earliest  period  our  pioneer  missionaries  directed 
their  attention  to,  and  advocated  the  evangelisation  of,  the  various  tribes 
and  races  who  are  outside  the  pale  of  Hinduism.  Of  Dr.  Duff  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  first  new  Mission  which  he  helped  into  existence  was  to 
the  Gonds  of  Central  India,"  and  that  "  he  would  fain  have  sent  a 
missionary  to  the  Satnamees,  the  aboriginal  sect  of  Theistic  worshippers 
of  the  '  pure '  name  of  God,  in  the  east  of  the  Central  Provinces  {Life  of 
Duff,  vol.  ii.  p.  429).  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  mention  the  deep 
interest  which  Stephen  Hislop  took  in  the  Gonds.  As  early  as  1849,  Dr. 
Wilson  pleaded  for  the  promotion  of  missions  to  the  wild  tribes  of 
Central  India,  and  spoke  of  work  which  our  Scottish  Missions  had 
already  done  among  the  Kulis  and  Mahars  in  Bombay  and  the  Eamushis 
in  Poona.  "  We  never  cease  to  be  grateful,"  he  wrote,  "  when  we 
think  that  the  headquarters  of  our  Missions  are  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  country,  but  we  are  certain  that  none  of  their  supporters  desire 
that  their  influence  may  be  confined  within  their  ramparts  "  (Evangelisa- 
tion of  India,  p.  329).  Instead  of  turning  aside  to  the  aborigines  to  the 
neglect  of  other  work,  our  Church  has  rather,  in  recent  years,  taken  a 
diminished  interest  in  the  welfare  of  these  people. 

It  is  assumed  that  our  work  stands  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  our 
Church's  work  in  India,  and  that  the  evangelisation  of  the  educated 
Hindus  and  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  are  enterprises  so  distinct  from  each 
other  that  they  should  be  undertaken  by  different  Churches  or  Societies. 
We  regard  this  as  a  serious  mistake,  believing  as  we  do  that  our  Church 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  message  and  a  mission  to  every  class  and 
coiidition  of  the  people.  We  believe,  too,  that  the  heathenism  of  the 
Avild  tribes  has  always  been  and  still  is  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
the  Hindus,  and  also  that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  these  tribes 
must  be  a  very  material  aid  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  mass  of 
Hindu  Society.  We  may  be  permitted,  in  referring  to  this  question,  to 
quote  the  words  of  our  Annual  Report  for  last  year : — 

"  We  see  in  our  Santal  brethren  qualities  which,  under  the  gracious 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  confident  will  eventually  raise  the 
Santal  Church  to  a  position  of  great  importance  as  an  evangelising 
agency.  Although  the  influence  of  the  Santal  Church  w'ill  be  felt  more 
particularly  by  their  aboriginal  neighbours,  yet  it  will  not  be  without 
eff"ect  upon  the  Hindus.  Contact  with  the  false  religions  of  the 
aborigines  has  proved  a  powerful  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hindus  in  the  past ;  and  when  through  the  same  medium  they  are  brought 
into  touch  with  the  Divine  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  well  expect 
similar,  though  vastly  greater  and  more  beneficial  results.  The  aboriginal 
races  of  India  are  gradually  rising  socially.  Christianity  and  Education 
are  making  great  progress  among  them,  and  in  some  districts  nothing 
short  of  a   social   revolution  is  being  experienced.     The  attention  of 
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thoughtful  men  is  being  more  and  more  directed  towards  these  tribes,  as 
they  see  in  their  Christianisation  one  of  the  best  possible  means  for  the 
regeneration  of  India." 

We  confidently  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  gladly  and  generously 
enable  us,  by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  to  extend  the  work  of  our 
Santal  Mission — your  only  mission  in  India  which  directs  its  attention 
mainly  to  the  long-neglected  and  still  desj)ised  aboriginal  tribes.  If  this 
work  is  carried  on,  as  it  should  be,  and  as  we  trust  it  always  will  be,  in 
a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  with  the  other  mission  work  in  India, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  the  two  forms  of 
effort  being  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  or  antagonistic,  they  will  be 
mutually  helpful  by  strengthening  and  stimulating  each  other.  To 
work  among  the  Hindus  and  work  among  the  aborigines  we  may  apply 
the  remark  of  Dr  Chalmers  regarding  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  that 
the  one  acts  upon  the  other,  not  by  exhaustion,  but  by  fermentation. 

A.  CAMPBELL. 

J.  A.  DYER. 

J.  M.  MACPHAIL 

[See  page  157.) 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  BY   THE  DEPUTIES. 


The  Deputies,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at  the  last 
meeting  of  Committee,  have  drawn  up  the  following  I^otes,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  criticising  the  criticisms  of  Missionaries  on  their  Report,  but 
in  order  to  explain  one  or  two  of  their  statements  which  have  been 


rather  misunderstood. 


T.  M.  Lindsay. 
J.  Fairley  Daly. 


10th  December  1890. 

[At  foot  of  p.  2] 

Note  1. — We  ought  to  say,  for  the  information  of  the  Committee,  that  we  have 
had  exceptional  opportunities  afforded  us  of  seeing  and  gathering  a  great  variety  of 
information  on  Missionary  work  and  its  results  in  India.  We  saw  and  discussed 
with  your  Missionaries  the  work,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  your  Mission  Stations,  an 
opportunity  which  few,  if  any,  of  your  Missionaries  themselves  have  had.  The 
hospitality  afforded  us  by  Missionaries  of  other  Churches,  and  the  pains  they  took 
to  show  us  their  work  in  every  part  of  India  except  the  Punjab,  gave  us  a  means  of 
comparing  methods  which  very  few  have  enjoyed.  While  through  the  kindness  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  home,  and  of  Lord  and  Lady  Reay  in  India,  we  were  enabled  to 
gather  the  impressions  of  Mission  work  in  general,  and  of  your  own  Missions  in  par- 
ticular, from  a  large  variety  of  gentlemen  who  are  earnest  Christians,  and  who,  from 
their  otiicial  stations,  sometimes  high  and  sometimes  subordinate,  had  opportunities 
more  zealously  cultivated  than  is  sometimes  imagined,  of  observing  in  a  friendly 
spirit  the  operations  and  results  of  Mission  work  of  all  kinds.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  personal  impressions  of  visitors  are  often  of  no  great  value,  but  we  claim  to 
have  gathered,  tested,  and  condensed  a  large  amount  of  well-informed,  and  therefore 
authoritative,  opinion. 

[On  p.  8,  line  24  from  bottom.     Of  p.  132.] 

Note  2.  — We  venture  to  use  these  terms  not  without  some  misgiving  of  mis- 
apprehension which  perhaps  may  be  removed  by  strictly  defining  the  meaning  we 
attach  to  each.  By  Educational  Mission  work  \\Q  mean  that  Missionary  method 
which  employs  secular  high-class  teaching  to  gather  round  the  Missionary  and 
Christian  teacher  in  College  or  High  School  young  men  to  whom  the  Missionary  can 
and  does  impart  religious  instruction  in  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  Every  educational 
mission  imparts  evangelical  truth  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  is  done  at  home  in 
a  minister's  Bible  Class.  Christ  is  preached  in  all  our  Colleges.  By  Evangelistic 
ilission  work  we  mean  that  Missionary  method  which  employs  the  simple  proclama- 
tion of  the  Gospel  and  earnest  personal  dealing  w4th  individuals,  mainly  in  tlie  ver- 
nacular, carried  on  in  halls,  churches,  the  streets,  or  bazaars,  and  by  itinerating 
through  districts,  to  bring  men  and  women  to  Christ. 

We  have  used  the  words  througliout  our  Report  in  this  strictly  technical  sense. 
We  found  the  words  in  common  use  in  India  to  denote  those  two  methods  of  work, 
and  in  searching  we  found  them  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  such  Missionaries  as 
Dr.  Duff,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  Mackichan.  We  have  borne  testimony  to  the  evan- 
gelical character  of  our  educational  work  on  pp.  11,  14,  16,  34,  48  and  69. 

[Oji  p.  16,  line  11  from  the  top.     Cf.  pp.  146,  157,  158.] 

Note  3. — We  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the  visible  connection  between 
the  educational  and  evangelistic  method  of  work  carried  on  in  the  same  Mission. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would  greatly  strengthen  our  Evangelistic  work 
outside  the  College  if  the  younger  Professors  at  Madras  took  some  small  share  in  it 
by  going,  say  once  a  month,  to  stand  beside  the  Evangelist  as  he  preaches,  and  by 
aiding  him  to  deal  with  inquirers.  We  must,  for  the  same  reason,  regret  that  our 
College  Missionaries  at  Calcutta  do  not  go  occasionally  to  Beadon  Square. 
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[On  p.  18,  line  Id  from  the  top.     Cf.  p.  141.] 

Note  4. — It  must  be  understood  that  we  are  speaking  relatively  here,  and  on  p. 
61.  It'  Mission  resources  were  unlimited,  there  is  ample  room  for  a  large  increase  of 
Christian  Colleges  ;  but  we  have  in  view  the proportioii  of  sums  spent  on  educational 
and  evangelistic  work,  not  merely  in  Calcutta,  but  throughout  our  Indian  Missions. 
If  Calcutta  be  considered  by  itself,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  waste  of  Mission 
resources  that  two  sister  Churches  should  use  nine  Missionaries  to  do  educational 
work  in  two  separate  Colleges,  and  be  able  to  set  apart  one  only  to  look  after  the 
"  indispensable  complement  of  that  work,"  and  leave  him  without  funds  to  organise 
it  efficiently.  If  all  India  be  regarded,  then  it  appears  to  us  there  is  more  need  for 
one  College  in  Calcutta,  and  one  say  at  Pooua,  than  for  two  iu  Calcutta.  If  our 
whole  Free  Church  Mission  be  looked  at,  the  amount  of  funds  at  our  disposal  con- 
sidered, and  the  gi-eat  disproportion  between  our  expenditure  on  educational  and 
evangelistic  work  be  regarded,  then  it  ajjpears  to  us  that  a  wise  economy  would  insist 
either  on  an  amalgamation  of  Colleges,  with  proportional  saving  of  expense,  or  that 
we  leave  the  sister  Church  to  do  the  one  side  of  the  work  while  we  do  the  other. 

[On  p.  20,  at  the  end  of  section  (3).     Of.  p.  136.] 

XoTE  5. — To  remove  all  grounds  for  the  possible  charge  of  ambiguity,  your 
Deputies  desire  to  summarise  their  conclusions  as  follows  : — 

We  believe  that  the  Scottish  Church  was  wisely  guided  when,  in  reliance  on 
Divine  help,  she  resolved,  by  means  of  the  agency  of  Missionary  Higher  Education, 
to  deal  with  that  great  central  core  of  the  people  of  India,  on  which  Christianity 
had,  up  to  that  time,  made  small  impression  ;  and  we  believe  that  this  educa- 
tional work  always  deserved,  and  still  deserves,  the  support  of  the  Church,  and 
that  Missionaries  who  are  engaged  in  that  work  ought  to  have  the  sympathy  and 
the  prayers  of  every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  cause  of  Christ  in  India. 

AVe  believe  that  this  educational  work  always  needed,  and  now  needs  more  than 
ever,  to  be  supplemented  and  completed  by  the  simple,  earnest  proclamation  of 
saving  truth,  and  by  direct  earnest  dealing  with  individuals,  carried  on  in  the 
districts  more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  preparatio  evangelica  of  the 
educational  work ;  and  we  think  that  these  two  sides  of  the  work  should  always  be 
visibly  connected  with  each  other. 

The  educational  work,  which  is  chiefly  preparatory,  has,  however,  been  allowed 
to  develop  so  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  time  or  strength  to  those  engaged  in  it  for 
that  other  side  of  the  work,  which  is  its  indispensable  complement,  and,  instead  of 
this  complementary  side  of  Christian  work  being  developed  pari  passu  with  the 
other,  there  is  now  even  less  of  it  than  there  was  in  earlier  stnges. 

In  such  circumstances,  and  taking  into  account  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Church,  it  has  become  necessary  to  develop  direct  evangelistic  eflbrt,  even  at  the 
heavy  cost  of  not  merely  checking  growth  on  the  educational  side  of  their  Mission 
work,  but  even  of  contracting  a  work  which,  if  considered  simply  on  its  ovm  merits, 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  encourage  and  extend. 

But  this  extension  of  evangelistic  work  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  an}'  way  a 
substitute  for  the  work  which  has  hitherto  been  done  with  all  faithfulness,  and 
when  all  circumstances,  and  especially  the  coiiiparatirc  neglect  of  evangelistic  icork, 
are  taken  into  account,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

The  one  work  is  simply  the  indispensable  and  natural  complement  of  the  other. 
The  two  are  in  no  sense  opposed,  but  are  necessary  parts  of  one  united  whole.  Each 
is  to  be  so  conducted  as  to  take  advantage  of  and  help  the  other. 

These  sentences  represent  to  our  own  mind  the  general  tenor  of  our  Report.  We 
rejoice  to  know,  as  we  fully  believed  would  be  the  case,  that  they  also  express  the 
opinions  of  your  Missionaries,  except  on  the  one  point  of  finance,  and  that  your 
Missionaries  "  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Church  to  adopt  them 
and  be  guided  by  them." 

But  how  is  this  appeal  to  be  given  effect  to  ?  The  urgent  need  for  extension  of 
the  purely  evangelistic  side  of  the  work  is  admitted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
educational.  The  Committee  have  already  more  than  once  practically  resolved  that, 
until  the  purely  evangelistic  side  of  their  work  is  developed,  all  additional  income  is 
to  be  spent  in  evangelistic  extension  ;  but  that  decision  has  been,  and  must  be, 
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inoperative  unless  all  our  colleg<;s  are  placed  on  the  financial  footing  of  the  Madras 
Christian  College,  which  receives  a  hxed  annual  grant.  The  two  Colleges  of  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  are  now  receiving,  or  will  shortly  receive,  about  £500  a-year  between 
them  more  than  when  the  IJeputies  were  in  India.  Missionaries  marry,  and 
married  missionaries  have  children,  and  the  expenses  grow.  Inevitable  increases 
of  stipend  or  allowances  guaranteed  in  our  Rules,  each  of  which  is  trilling  in  itself, 
amount  to  a  large  sum  when  they  come  from  many  quarters,  and  drain  away  monies 
which  it  was  hoped  might  go  to  the  evangelistic  side  of  the  work.  In  short,  our 
Educational  Mission  work  is  like  a  great  commercial  concern  worked  on  insufficient 
capital,  and  business  men  know  that  in  such  a  case  the  capital  must  be  increased  or 
the  business  cut  down. 

That  is  the  very  serious  financial  question  which  faced  the  Deputies  wherever 
they  went  among  our  Indian  Missions,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  colour  their 
Keport,  and  give  it  a  somewhat  pessimist  aspect.  It  is  manifest  that  we  must 
either  largely  increase  the  income  of  our  Indian  Missions,  or  we  must  reduce  the 
expenditure  on  the  educatioual  side  of  the  work.  To  do  neither  is  to  leave  what 
our  Missionaries  call  the  indispensable  complement  of  our  educational  work  in  its 
present  unsatisfactory  state.  It  is  to  leave  our  evangelistic  ^lissionaries  without 
funds  to  select  and  train  young  men  to  be  catechists  or  village  teachers.  It  is  to 
place  them  in  charge  of  districts  as  large  as  a  Scotch  county,  and  in  most  casts 
much  more  populous,  with  scarcely  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  catechists  and 
evangelists  who  can  permeate  the  district.  It  is  to  ask  the  Church  to  maintain  the 
most  expensive  and  the  least  eifective  of  all  kinds  of  ]Missions  where  a  European 
Missionary  is  made  to  do  single-handed  the  work  of  native  catechists.  It  is  to 
refuse  to  follow  up  the  preparatio  evangelica  of  our  educational  work  with  that 
indispensable  complement  which  it  so  urgently  requires.  It  is  to  leave  our  Pooua 
jMission  with  one-third,  our  Santal  Mission  with  one  -  half,  our  Central  Indian 
Mission  with  one-lifth,  and  our  Chingleput  and  Conjeveraui  Mission  with  one- 
third  of  the  sums  for  catechists  and  vernacular  preaching,  which  would  be  given 
them  under  any  other  Missionary  organisation  which  we  have  seen  doing  effective 
evangelistic  work  in  India.  It  is  to  leave  the  whole  Bombay  Mission  district  with 
next  to  no  evangelistic  work  ;  to  provide  no  Mission  expenses  whatever  for  evan- 
gelistic work  in  Calcutta ;  to  settle  one  European  Missionary  in  charge  of  600,000 
heathens  in  our  Bengal  Mission  district,  and  give  him  a  very  slender  staff  of 
workers  under  him.  It  is  to  continue  the  present  state  of  matters  which  leaves 
our  Free  Church  Mission  in  India,  with  all  its  splendid  enthusiasm,  less  productive 
of  converts  than  almost  any  other. 

Four  courses  are  open  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Church  : — 

1.  To  endow  the  Colleges,  and  thus  set  free  the  whole  current  revenue  for  the 
indispensable  complement  of  evangelistic  work,  which  is  at  present  so  very  in- 
adequately supported.     This  would  require  a  capital  sum  of  about  £150,000. 

2.  To  increase  our  Mission  grants  at  once  by  about  £2000  a-year  now,  and  to 
look  forward  to  an  increase  of  nearly  £4000  in  six  or  eight  years  from  this  time. 

3.  To  insist  on  limiting  the  expenditure  on  the  Colleges  at  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta to  £1400  a-year,  which  is  the  sum  guaranteed  to  Madras.  [If  the  rents  of 
Mission-houses  occupied,  and  the  salary  of  Mr.  Dhaujibi  be  included,  Bombay  Col- 
lege is  now  costing  the  Committee  about  £1380  a  year  (we  do  not  include  the  gi-aut 
of  Rs.2500,  which  would  bring  the  sum  up  to  £1567,  10s.,  for  that  grant  is  to  cease 
next  year),  and  Calcutta  College  £1000  a  year  more  than  Madras.  But  Madras  gets 
£600  from  other  Missionary  Societies.] 

4.  To  give  up  one  of  our  Colleges.  In  this  case  we  must  choose  that  one 
whose  removal  will  least  affect  the  interests  of  higher  education  in  India,  and  that 
either  by  college  amalgamation,  or  by  leaving  it  to  a  sister  Church  to  prosecute  the 
one  side  of  the  twin-Missionary  work  in  Calcutta,  while  we  undertake  the  other. 

[On p.  48,  line  16  from  the  foot     Cf  pp.  142,  149,  153.] 

Note  6. — AVe  found  from  the  College  Time-table  that  the  Bible  classes  did  not 
meet  during  the  first  hour  of  the  day  in  Calcutta,  as  is  the  usual  custom  in  your 
other  Mission  Colleges.  "We  asked  at  one  meeting  with  the  Council  if  there  Avas  any 
reason  for  this  difference.     "We  were  told,  and  the  statement  was  not  then  con* 
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tradicted,  that  students  could  not  be  got  to  attend  the  Bible  class  regularly  if  it  was 
held  during'  the  first  hour,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  i^lace  the  Bible  lesson  be- 
tween two  popular  classes  to  secure  attendance.  AVe  took  down  these  uncontradicted 
statements  at  the  time,  Stronger  language  was  used  on  another  occasion  to  the 
Convener,  but  Ave  based  our  statement  on  what  was  said  at  the  Council. 

[On  2}-  59,  line  14  from  the  foot.     Of  p.  139.] 

Note  7. — The  Missionary  value  and  influence  of  a  College,  in  our  opinion,  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  by  number  of  students,  but  depends  on  its  relative  strength 
and  position  when  compared  with  rival  and  competing  Colleges,  non-Christian  and 
anti-Christian,  within  the  same  district.  Higher  education  is  very  much  less 
advanced  in  the  Central  Provinces  than  it  is  in  Bengal,  and  the  Hislop  College 
has  few  students  compared  with  the  Duff  College.  But  the  Hislop  College  as 
greatly  overtops  its  rivals  in  the  Central  Provinces  as  does  the  Madras  Christian 
College  similar  rival  institutions  in  South  India.  The  "Wilson  College  even  now 
can  nieasure  its  strength  against  the  Elphinstone  and  the  Decean  Colleges  ;  and  if 
it  progresses  as  rapidly  during  tlie  coming  as  it  has  done  during  the  past  ten  years, 
it  will  probably  occupy  a  position  in  Western  India  not  unlike  that  of  the  Madras 
Christian  College  in  South  India.  When  this  test  of  relative  importance  and  posi- 
tion among  non-Christian  and  auti-Cliristian  Colleges  is  taken,  our  statement  is 
amply  justified. 

[Oni^  61,  line  Ufrom  top.     Of  pp.  149,  150,  153,  158.] 

Note  8. — We  ought  to  define  what  we  mean  by  indirect  spiritual  results.  We 
were  asked  when  in  India,  and  have  been  asked  since  coming  home,  to  apply  the 
phrase  to  such  things  as  the  loosening  of  the  caste  system,  the  increasing  o])en- 
mindedness  of  Hindus  to  hear,  if  not  to  receive,  the  Gospel,  the  assistance  some- 
times given  to  Missionaries  to  get  a  hearing,  and  to  obtain  sites  by  old  pupils  of 
your  Colleges.  We  could  not  and  cannot  assent  to  the  request.  With  regard  to  the 
two  latter  statements,  we  had  evidence  on  the  other  side  which  we  have  no  desire  to 
refer  to,  but  which  prevented  us  making  the  general  assertions  we  were  asked;  > 
make.  With  regard  to  tli|fi  two  former  statements,  we  have  to  say  that  while  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Christian  educational  work  has  jiroduced  these  results  in  some 
instances  and  in  some  places,  we  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  lessening  of  caste 
influence  and  the  new  open-mindedness  of  Hinduism  brought  about  by  other  causes 
and  in  places  where  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  Educational  Missions  had  exercised 
even  the  remotest  influence.  And  in  a  Eeport,  every  sentence  of  which  had  to  be 
carefully  weighed,  and  treated  as  a  bank-note  which  would  return  to  us  to  be  cashed, 
we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  assertions  which  could  very  easily  be  challenged. 
We  therefore  looked  about  for  other  evidences.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  men  who 
have  been  educated  in  our  Colleges  are,  as  a  rule,  men  who  exhibit  certain  ordinary 
Christian  graces  of  character,  which,  as  a  rule,  men  trained  otherwise  do  not  exhibit, 
this  evidence  must  surely  be  stronger,  more  direct,  and  practically  overwhelming, 
in  favour  of  that  ])re.'paratio  Evangelica  which  is  looked  for  from  College  work.  We 
set  ourselves  to  make  inquiries  at  men  who  come  in  contact  with  educated  young 
.men  from  Mission  and  other  Colleges — merchants,  lawyers,  Government  officials, 
and  even  educated  Hindus  who  have  remained  heathens,  or  who  have  become  Theists. 
We  asked  whether  any  diff'erence  could  as  a  rule  be  observed  between  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  men  who  came  from  Mission  Colleges  and  of  men  educated  in 
Government  or  native  Colleges  ?  In  W^estern  India,  in  Southern  India,  in  Central 
India,  there  came  the  unanimous  answer  that,  as  a  rule,  the  moral  tone  and  char- 
acter of  the  students  from  our  Mission  Colleges  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that 
of  the  others.  Old  ilission  College  students,  who  had  not  embraced  Christianity, 
had  nevertheless  got  the  stamp  of  Christian  character,  and  were  conspicuous  for 
trustworthy,  upright  straightforwardness,  and  in  some  cases  an  endeavour  after 
an  Imitatio  Christi.  In  Calcutta  we  did  not  find  what  was  so  abundant  elsewhere. 
We  had  strong  testimony  given  in  favour  of  native  Christians  who  were  in  Govern- 
ment offices,  in  lawyers'  and  in  merchants'  offices,  but  we  were  told  repeatedly  that 
no  diff'erence  was  observable  between  students  from  the  ^Mission  and  from  other 
Colleges. 


That  is  our  ground  for  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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MINUTE  91  OF  THE  FOREIGN  MISSIONS  COMMITTEE, 

December  1890. 


At  Edinburgh,  the  16th  day  of  December  1890. 

"Which  day  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of   Deputies' 
Scotland  being  met  and  constituted.     Inter  alia,  ^.^1'°.^*  '^".^^ 

91.  The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland   Opinion, 
having  considered  the  Eeport  of  their  Deputies  appointed  to  visit  the 
Missions  of  the  Church  in  India,  and  the  criticisms  of  their  Missionaries 
on  the  Report,  approve  generally  of  the  Eeport,  and  in  particular, 

Resolve — 

(1)  That  the  Church  was  wisely  guided  when,  in  reliance  on  Divine 

help,  it  resolved,  through  the  agency  of  Christian  Educational 
Mission  work,  to  deal  with  that  great  central  core  of  the  people 
of  India  on  which  Christianity  had,  up  to  that  time,  made  small 
impression ;  that  this  educational  work  always  deserved,  and 
still  deserves,  the  support  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  Missionaries 
who  are  engaged  in  that  work  ought  to  have  the  sympathy  and 
the  prayers  of  every  one  who  has  at  heart  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  India. 

(2)  That     this    educational    work,     as    the    Missionaries    have    all 

along  insisted,  always  needed,  and  now  more  than  ever 
needs,  to  be  supplemented  and  completed  by  the  simple 
earnest  proclamation  of  saving  truth,  and  by  earnest  personal 
dealing  with  individuals,  carried  on  in  the  districts  more 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  prceparatio  evangelica 
of  the  educational  work ;  and  that  the  two  sides  of  the  work 
should  always  be  in  visible  connection  with  each  other. 

(3)  That  as  the  evangelistic  side  of  the  work  has  not  been  developed 

pari  passu  with  the  other,  the  Committee  regard  it  as  neces- 
sary, while  in  no  way  sanctioning  anything  that  may  tend  to 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  work,  specially  to  foster 
the  evangelistic  operations,  and  therefore  resolve,  in  accordance 
with  Minute  119  of  January  1887,  still  to  limit  to  the  present 
amount  the  resources  spent  on  the  educational  institutions, 
and  to  devote  to  tlie  evangelistic  side  whatever  increase  of 
contributions  may  be  received,   and  any  saving  that  may  be 
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efiected  in  connection  with  educational  work  without  detri 
nient  to  its  efficiency. 

(4)  That  it  be  remitted  to  the  Sub-Committee  on  jNIission  Councils  and 

Local  Control  appointed  under  Minute  22,  June  17th,  1890, 
to  proceed  with  the  task  allotted  to  them  under  that  Minute, 
and  also  to  report  to  the  Committee  on  those  portions  of  the 
?*rission  field  where,  by  re-organisation  of  educational  work, 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  that  side,  and  so 
increase  funds  for  its  indispensable  complement  in  evangelistic 
work. 

(5)  That  the  question  of  Salaries,  discussed  in  the  Deputies'  Report, 

together  with  the  communications  of  Missionaries  on  that 
subject,  be  referred  to  a  committee,  to  consist  of  the  Conveners: 
The  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  J.  Fairley  Daly,  Robert  Hill,  Dr. 
Laidlaw,  P.  R,  Mackay,  Dr.  Melville,  Professor  liobertson, 
Dr.  Thomas  Smith;  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  Beith,  H.  M.  Cadell, 
Dr.  John  Eraser,  David  Philip,  S.S.C,  Henry  Tod,  W.S., 
Rev.  Wm.  Stevenson,  Colonel  Yoang,  and  the  Secretary,  who 
are  requested  to  report  at  an  early  date,  it  being  an  instruction 
that  any  rearrangement  of  salaries  is  not  to  bring  additional 
financial  burdens  on  the  Committee. 

(6)  That  the  Committee  express  their  thankfulness  to  God  for  the 

great  work  which,  through  His  blessing,  their  ]Missions  have 
been  enabled  to  accomplisli,  and  for  the  fidelity,  ability,  and 
devotion  of  their  Missionaries,  whom  they  most  heartily  and 
earnestly  commend  to  the  confidence,  sympathy,  and  prayerful 
support  of  the  Church. 

(7)  That  the  Committee  return  thanks  to  the  Dej^uties,  and  espe- 

cially to  the  Convener,  for  the  great  diligence  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  discharged  the  important  and  difficult  work 
committed  to  them. 


True  Extract, 


Gkougk  Smith,  LL.  D.^ 

Stcretanj. 
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